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THE CATSKILLS. 
BY T. ADDISON RICHARDS. 

HE Catskills follow a grand course from north 

to south in the eastern part of the State of 
New York. Their position is at an aggregate 
remove of ten miles west of the Hudson. The 
interval of undulating and fertile country is thick- 
ly studded with cities and villages and highly 
cultivated farms. Geologically speaking, the 
Catskills occupy the counties of Sullivan, Ulster, 
Greene, Schoharie, and Albany ; but pictorially 
considered, they are in the county of Greene 
alone ; within whose limits are found all the lof- 
tiest peaks, and all the chief resorts of the tourist 
and the artist. 

Vou. IX.—No. 50.—K 


CATSKILL CREEK. 


The village of Catskill, upon the Catskill Creek,. 
near its confluence with the Hudson, is one hundred 
and eleven miles above New Y ork ; and is accessible 
from that city almost hourly by steamboat or rail- 
way. Good coaches are always waiting to convey 
travelers thence, over a glorious route of twelve 
miles of enchanting valley and hill country, to the 
regal halls of that famous cloud-capped palace— 
the Mountain House. This noble edifice, lifting 
its grand facade above a rocky cliff twenty-five 
hundred feet in air, forms a curious and beautiful 
feature of the mountain landscape, in the passage 
of the river, from all the distant towns and eleva- 
tions to the eastward ; and’ as it comes again and 
again into view in the gradual approach from 
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Catskill; and finally, as it rises proudly above our 
heads, while slowly ascending the precipices 
which it so grandly caps. 

The Mountain House is a spacious structure of 
wood, originally built by the people of Catskill at a 
cost of more than twenty thousand dollars. It has 
from time to time been since refitted and enlarged, 
until it now affords all the conveniences and ele- 
gances of our most recherché metropolitan hotels. 
‘* How the proprietor,” says Mr. Willis, ‘can 
have dragged up, and keeps dragging up, so many 
superfluities from the river level to that eagle’s 
nest, excites your wonder. It is the more strange, 
because in climbing a mountain, the feeling is 
natural that you leave such enervating luxuries 
below. The mountain-top is too near heaven. It 
should be a monastery to lodge in, so high—a St. 
Gothard or a Vallombrosa. But here you choose 





HOUSE. 


between Hermitages, ‘white’ or ‘red,’ Burgun- 
dies, Madeiras, French dishes and French dances, 
as if you had descended upon Capua.” The 
grand and precipitous height of the Mountain 
House, reveals a scene which in extent and beauty 
is scarcely rivaled by any ‘“‘ panoramic’”’ view in the 
land. The eye glories in a boundless sweep of 
cultivated champaign, sparkling with busy towns 
and happy homes, bending rivers and mystic 
mountain chains, between the remote hills of 
Vermont on the one hand, and the dim waters 
of the Atlantic on the other. Miss Martineau, 
musing here on a sunny, quiet Sabbath morn, 
thus records her impressions of the morale of this 
suggestive picture : 


fields and waters seem to him to-day no more 
truly property than the skies which shine down 
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upon them ; and to think how some below are 
busying their thoughts about how they shall 
hedge in another field, or multiply their flocks in 
yonder meadows, gives him a taste of the same 
pity which Jesus felt in his solitude, when his 
followers were contending about which should be 
greatest.” 

Every fashionable “resort” has its especial 
points or lions—its great staple “sights.” The 
staple, par excellence, of the Mountain House is 
the “‘sunrising.” Though every body does the 
“sunrise,” and every body rhapsodizes thereon, 
and though it forms now one of our own themes, 
yet it never has been and never can be looked, or 
talked, or scribbled up or down. 

There are here extraordinary facilities for en- 
joying this high delight of nature. The orient is 
before you, unobstructed by intervening hill or 
object whatsoever. The first smiles of the mon- 
arch of the morn are yours, dimmed by the inter- 
vention of a few jealous or, perhaps, welcoming 
clouds, for they laugh and dance with radiant 
beauty and grace as his burning caress calls the 
roses to their cheeks. The dense sea of vapor 
which overhangs the wide valley far below, is 
broken as by the wand of an enchanter, and it 
rises into the upper air, like the smoke of a thou- 
sand watch-fires, bringing hill, and vale, and 
stream, with all their myriad details into active 
and joyous life and motion. It is a curious and 
oftentimes an amusing study, to observe the vary- 
ing degrees of emotion or indifference with which 
more poetic or obtuser natures witness this sub- 
lime spectacle : the highly spiritual temperament 
worshiping with religious oneness and fervor ; 





the intelligent and philosophic mind satisfied with 
its grand beauties ; the simply wondering observ- 
er gazing with new and pl 1 astonist 
down through all the shades of coolness and in- 
sensibility—lazily scanning the scene from cham- 
ber window, or enduring terrible martyrdom, 
standing in the shivering chilliness of the early 
morning air. 

A pleasant morning may be spent in a tramp 
to the North Mountain, a neighboring eminence, 
overlooking the Mountain House and its surround- 
ings. The “Two Lakes,” of which anon, sleep 
peacefully bélow in their soaring hammocks, while 
the great valley of the Hudson spreads away to 
the east and south. Glorious is the sparkle and 
freshness of the air at this lofty altitude, giving one 
a feeling and relish of life, of a vigor and intens- 
ity undreamed of in the thronged city. We may 
perhaps be permitted to relate here a little ad- 
venture incident to our first pilgrimage tothe North 
Mountain. This part of the Catskills was always 
a favorite range of the bear; and they may yet be 
readily found here when sought at the proper sea- 
son. We were duly posted in respect to this fact, 
as also touching a habit this animal has of leav- 
ing marks of his passage, in the shape of up-turn- 
ed stones. Ourcompanion kept a sharp eye upon 
all the rocks in our path, and seemed to be in 
mortal fear of encountering one of the black gentry. 
It so happened that in returning we lost our way, 
and the better to re-find it, we agreed to search 
each in a different direction, being careful, how- 
ever, not to lose one another. We at length dis- 
covered the path, and our fancy was so enlivened 
by our good fortune that it suggested to us a 
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little play upon the fears of our friend. We ex- | but an orthodox Syntax will indignantly scorn this 


erted ourself successfully to overturn a number 


of the largest stones around us, and then, joy- | first invented boots. 


| 


vulgar mode of locomotion, and bless the man who 
A few minutes’ walk will 


fully announcing the success of our search, we | bring you to the margin of the Upper or Sylvan 


pointed with an affected shudder to the freshly 
disturbed rocks. B turned pale with fright, 
and grasping us by the arm literally pulled us 
along the path. We intimated to him, pointing 
to our sketch-box, that with such a load it would 
be impossible for us to proceed so fast. Taking 
the hint, he added our burden to his own, and thus 
relieved us to the end of the journey. When he 
came to a “ realizing sense” of the nature of the 
ruse played upon him, which we very triumph- 
antly laid bare to his imagination, he vowed never 
again, under any circumstances whatever, to carry 
our box, and at the same time condemned us to 
a fine of a pitcher of the very best milk-punch 
which the borough of Palenville (our head-quar- 
ters at the time) would afford. 

On the opposite side of the hotel is another 
grand look-out which visitors delight in, under 
the programme of a jaunt to the South Mountain. 
It overlooks the clove of the Kauterskill, the finest 
chapter of the Catskill scenery, and which we 
shall read con amore, when we have sufficiently 
glanced at the Mountain House localities. 

The next pilgrimage which the tourist is ex- 
pected to make is to the two charming lakelets, 
which, in their strange mountain bed, add so 
greatly to the interest of the surrounding points. 
Their waters supply the renowned Catskill Falls, 
which we shall reach in due order. An easy 
wagon passes the lakes at intervals throughout 
the day, on its way from the hotel to the cascades, 





Lake, a view of which we add to the list of our pic- 
torial memories. You may pass an hour or two de- 
lightfully in strolling upon the pleasant shores, or 
you may enter one of the skiffs which skim the 
waters, and mingle your voice in happy carol with 
the murmur of the breeze, which never fails to 
play with the bright image cast by tree and rock 
and sail on the pellueid bosom of the lake. When 
these more demonstrative expressions of pleasure, 
which the scene will always draw from the cold- 
est hearts, are spent, you may give your thoughts 
to the poetic page, or to the dreams of the ro- 
mancer, occasionally glancing at the fly which 
you have cast upon the.water to lure the wary 
trout. In short, unless you can find here some 
or other source of pleasure, God pity you, un- 
happy man! 

The footpath to the Falls is another and much 
shorter one than the carriage way. It leaves the 
lakes to the right and traverses the forest. We 
did it for the first time by moonlight, after linger- 
ing too long in the shadows of the ravines below 
The density of the leafage made the way very 
sombre. Late rains had left innumerable pools 
here and there, and our foot often sank into their 
treacherous depths, when we thought we were 
firmly stepping upon inviting bits of polished 
rock. Now we nearly lost our equilibrium, as 
like a drunken man we made a lofty step over 
some nothing, which, in the partial obscurity, ap- 
peared to be a considerable obstruction in the 
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path. Now a dripping bough cooled our per- 
spiring phiz with its saucy greetings, and then 
our thoughtless heel crushed the head of some 
unsuspecting reptile. It was a lonely walk, and 
despite our romance, we were not a little relieved 
when we emerged from the wilderness upon the 
larger path which leads over the plain of the 
“Pine Orchard” to the Mountain House. The 
sight of that beautiful structure, in its wild insu- 
lation, and with its many illumined windows, ob- 
scured only by the passings and repassings of 
gentle forms, was as grateful to our eye as was 
the sound of the distant music to our ear. 

Now for the Falls. Approaching from the 
Mountain House, you of course see them first 
from above. Before you commence the descent 


of the long flights of wooden steps which lead 
to the base of the cataracts, you enter a very 
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pleasant sort of café, where you may strengthen 
your physical man with any species of refresh- 
ment, from brandy-punch (in the quality of which 
you may place the extremest confidence of true 
love) to a cooling ice-cream or a draught of 
sparkling lemonade. At the same time you may 
relieve yourself still further by lightening your 
purse to the extent of a quarter, which the pla- 
cards posted around will instruct you it is ex- 
pected that gentlemen will pay to keep the stairs, 
the Falls, and the guides, in order. This assess- 
ment also rewards the Neptune of the spot—our 
venerated friend Peter Schutt, whom you must 
cultivate—for “letting off the water!” For, be 
it known unto you, that a dam is built above 
these Falls ; by which ingenious means the stream, 
restrained from wasting its sweetness on the des- 
ert air, is peddled out, wholesale and retail, at 
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the tale of two and a half dimesa splash! Cooper 
says, in the “ Pioneer,” touching these cascades: 
“The stream is, may be, such an one as would 
turn a mill, if so useless a thing was wanted in 
the wilderness; but the hand that made that 


‘leap’ never made a mill!” Alas! since Coo- 
per's hero lived, the “wilderness” has ‘‘ blossomed 
as the rose,” and the once free torrent is now 
chained by the cold shackles of the spirit of gain. 
Happily, after being thus bound, it laughs with 
the greater glee when released ; and one will for- 
get while he gazes, spell-bound, upon the world 
of spray, that, like the sunshine in his own heart, 
it will not always last. To continue our loan from 
the graphic picture in the Pioneer: ‘‘The water 
comes croaking and winding among the rocks, 
first so slow that a trout might swim in it, and 
then starting and running, like any creature that 
wanted to make a fair spring, till it gets to where 
the mountain divides like the cleft foot of a deer, 
leaving a deep hollow for the brook to tumble 
into. The first pitch is nigh two hundred feet ; 
and the water looks like flakes of snow before it 
touches the bottom, and then gathers itself to- 
gether again for a new start: and, may be, flut- 
ters over fifty feet of flat rock, before it falls for 
another hundred feet, when it jumps from shelf 





to shelf, first running this way and that way, 
striving to get out of the hollow, till it finally gets 
to the plain.” 

When you reach the base of the first Fall, your 
guide will perhaps conduct you over a narrow 
ledge behind the falling torrent, as at ‘ Termina- 
tion Rock” at Niagara. Then reaching the green 
sward on the opposite side of the stream, you may 
make a signal to Peter Schutt, who will be look- 
ing over the piazza of his café above, and if you 
have duly settled between you the telegraphic al- 
phabet, in such case made and provided, he will 
attach a basket to the projecting pole, and incon- 
tinently there will descend sundry bottles of the 
very coolest Champagne of which the vineyards 
of France ever dreamed. You may then repose 
yourself half an hour or more upon the mossy 
couch aforesaid, imbibe Neptune’s nectar, and 
when your quarter’s worth of cascade is spent, 
you may remount the steps to the summit of the 
Fall, or may accompany us and the stream down 
the ravine to the great clove below. One moment, 
though, before we tumble through brush and brake, 
and over rock and rapid. On one occasion, while 
we were sketching the beauties of certain other 
cascades in the neighborhood called Little Falls, 
we were discovered by Peter Schutt, who accused 
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us bitterly of forgetting our first love, and strictly 
forbade us, or any body, to “ paint the Little Falls 
bigger than his!” Peter Schutt can bear no rival 
near the throne. 

The passage of the gorge we now traverse is 
replete with interest. Up and down we go fora 
varied mile, urging our way through the deep 
tangled wild wood, leaping from rock to rock 
across the brawling stream, contesting the track 
with prostrate trees, gazing reverently upward 
upon sullen cliffs, or far below into the deep 
chasms where the plunging waters lie inert for a 
moment after their unwonted toil. At the close 
of this brief but brilliant episode in our tour, we 
open upon the fine turnpike road which crosses 
the mountains through the clove of the Kauters- 
kill. We shall perhaps explore this picturesque 
gorge more intelligently if we commence the jaunt 
at the mouth of the passage, where one or other 
of the little inns of Palenville will afford us a very 
tolerable if not luxurious bivouac. 

Very few of the thousands who annually visit 
the Mountain House ever explore this, the most 
charming part of the Catskills. The village of 
Palenville, apart from its location, is a hamlet of 
the most shabby sort. It barely supports one ill- 
furnished store, two primitive way-side taverns, a 
Methodist chapel, a school, a post-office, and a 
small woolen factory. With the exception of such 
gentry as the blacksmith, the wagon-maker, the 
cobbler, and the tailor, the inhabitants employ 
themselves in the factory, in neighboring saw- 
mills, tanneries, and in the transportation of lum- 
In the 


ber and leather to the river landings 
vicinity are a few of the better class of homesteads 





and small farms. The situation of Palenville, 
at the portals of the hills, gives you an equal and 
ready access to the great valley on one side, and 
to the mountain solitudes on the other. East- 
ward from the hamlet, half a mile is a most lovable 
cascade, too much neglected by the few travelers 
who come to theclove. A minute’s walk through 
a dense copse will bring you to an unexception- 
able point of observation. Seated upon a moss- 
grown rock, and shaded by the “ sloping eaves” 
of giant hemlocks, you “ muse on flood and fell.” 
At your feet lies the deep basin of dark waters, 
the clustering foliage toying with their busy bub- 
bles. The cascade and its accompanying rock- 
ledges fills the middle ground, exposing beyond 
the entire stretch of the southern line of hill, until 
it is lost in the golden haze of the setting sun 
At this evening hour, too, the sunlight kisses only 
the tops of the trees and shrubs, and glimmers 
upon the upper edge alone of the falling water 
A little way below and this picture occurs again, 
in a scarcely less pleasing form. Still further 
eastward are other smaller yet exceedingly agree- 
able glimpses of cascade and copse. The greater 
beauties, however, lie west of the village, and 
along the bed of the torrent, rather than on the 
frequented path. You must make a thousand 
détours to properly explore the varying course of 
the brook which dashes and leaps through this 
magnificent pass. You must risk your neck now 
and then in descending to the arcana of a ghostly 
glen far below the roadside, and anon you must 
struggle manfully to pull your aching limbs back 
again. After the passage of a mile and a half 
you cross the creek on a wooden bridge, rickety 
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and insecure enough for all the requisitions of the 
picturesque, at the favorite point of « High Rocks.” 
Beneath this bridge is a fall of great extent and 
beauty. To see it to advantage, you must hunt 
up the footpath, which will lead you to the edge 
of the water on the opposite bank, where a good 
granite lounge looks the roystering spray full in 
the face. 

Beyond this point the highway offers very lit- 
tle of interest, excepting in the general vistas of 
the ravine, up and down, as you ascend the ridge. 
The waters may, however, still be followed two 
or three hundred yards, to the base of another 
fall, not less noticeable, though of totally opposite 
character to that which vou have just left. This 
is known to all habitués of the clove as the Dog- 
Hole. It is a perpendicular leap of some sixty 
feet. The stream here, extremely narrowed by 
the rocky banks, rushes over an immense concave 
ledge, into a caldron from which a fish could 
scarcely emerge. 

We were once passing the day here sketching ; 
undisturbed, save by the music of the waters, and 
the melody of birds; when, as we finished our 
drawing and were examining it with inward sat- 
isfaction, we were suddenly startled by a near 





and unusua! noise. 


Remembering that the much 
dreaded snake moves more silently, we ascribed 
the fracas to the passage of stray cattle, or to 
the noisy amours of the winds, and resumed our 


meditations. Again were we startled, and this 
time, with a consciousness of some extraordinary 
presence ; when looking up, we caught the won- 
dering eye of a remarkable old denizen of Palen- 
ville, and heard him ejaculate, as he etared at our 
picture, ‘‘’Tis most onaccountable!” This is a 
favorite expression of the good old man’s. 

“Ts that you, Uncle Joe !” we exclaimed, much 
relieved, ‘‘ we took you for a bear!” 

“Ono!” said he, ‘‘ there ain’t many bears in 
these parts now, and they never disturb a body. 
When they hear a man coming, they always bear 
away! he, he, he! "Tis most onaccountable !” 

Uncle Joe looks out and observes the clouds 
gathering or rolling away, and each circumstance 
strikes him as most unaccountable ; in the long 
winter evenings he loses at dominoes in the sit- 
ting-room of the village inn, and in his peculiar 
nasal utterance still thinks it “most onaccount- 
able!” He once undertook to pilot us over a 
short cut to the Mountain House, when he com- 
pletely lost his way, yet found every consolation 
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in the reflection that it was “most onaccount- 
able!” 

At the Dog-Hole you must again betake your- 
self to the road, and you will do well to keep 
therein, until you reach the sprawling shanties 
of a deserted tannery in the “ Upper Clove.” 
These tanneries are numerous in the Catskills ; 
and the business affords employment and bread 
to very many people. The great abundance of 
the hemlock, which supplies the necessary bark, 
gives extraordinary facilities for the labor. In 
Prattsville, some thirty miles west of the Clove, 
Colonel Zadoc Pratt has established one of the 
most extensive tanneries in the land. This feature 
of the country is not at all calculated to win the love 
of the hunter of the picturesque. It destroys the 
beauty of many a fair landscape—discolors the 
once pure waters—and, what is worse than all, 
drives the fish from the streams! Think of the 
sacrilege! The bright-tinted trout offered up 
upon the ignoble altar of calf-skin, sheep-skin, 
and cow-skin! It boots nothing to protest 
against the infamy, or, ‘“*O! ye gods and little 
fishes !” we would summon the venerated shade 
of our beloved Walton, to share our indignation 
at the shameful innovation. 

Let us then pass the falling tanneries without 





even a requiescat in pace, and again springing 
and stumbling from rock to rock, and from log to 
log, make our way up the stream. The brook 
which now comes in from the ravine on the right, 
is that which we have already followed in our 
descent from the High Falls—near the Mountain 
House—to the Clove. We pass it by now, and 
advance upon the other branch. The rest of our 
way is as novel and romantic in its continually 
changing revelations, as it is arduous in achieve- 
ment. 

Here is the favorite studio of the many artists, 
whom the cummer months always bring to the 
Catskills. Nowhere else do they find, within the 
same harrow range, so great and rich a field for 
study. Every step is over noble piles of well- 
marked rocks, and among the most grotesque 
forest fragments ; while each successive bend in 
the brook discloses a new and different cascade. 
The totai absence of a nomenclature prevents any 
successful attempt to individualize the many fine 
points here, until we reach the base of the last 
and highest of the cascades, the Little Falls, to 
which we have already referred as having excited 
the jealousy of good Peter Schutt, the Prospero 
of the “ High Falls.” Often in these wild glens 
have we looked upward, where— 
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* Higher yet the pine-tree hung 
Its darksome trunk, and frequent flung— 
Where seem’d the cliffs to meet on high— 
His bows athwart the narrowed sky.” 


Or we have gazed below, where— 
“Rock upon rock incumbent hung ; 
And torrents down the gullies flung, 


Join’d the rude river that brawl’d on, 
Recoiling now from crag and stone.” 

With Uncle Joe as a guide, and accompanied 
by two of our friends, we took our first walk up 
this devious path, resolute in purpose and step as 
the youth who “ bore the banner with the strange 
device.” We sallicd forth in high glee on that 
lovely morn, ‘with health on every zephyr’s 
wing ;” and even Uncle Joe failed to look upon it 
as “most onaccountable,” when one of our party 
vented his superabundant enthusiasm in a recita- 
tion of Mrs. Ellis’s verses : 

“‘ Were 1 a prince, it is not all 
The charms of court or crowded hall, 
Could keep me from the lovelier sight’ 
Of blooming earth and rivers bright ; 
But here I'd come, 
And find my home, 
Sweet scene of peace, no more to roam.” 


As we trudged joyously along, our chat fell 


upon the comparative charms of Nature, in her 
varying aspects, with the seasons’ change. One 
| loved the fresh and sparkling emeralds of spring, 
and her pure and buoyant airs; another rejoiced 
; and dreamed happy dreams, fanned by the warmer 
and more soothing breezes of summer; while a 
third reveled in the fanciful and gorgeous appar- 
eling of motley autumn—in the rainbow beauty 
of the forest leaves. Uncle Joe listened with 
truthful sympathy to all their varying prefer- 
ences; but he thought the terrors of winter, 
when the fathomless depths of snow buried the 
hills, and the giant stalactites of ice sentinel- 
ed their narrow passes—the ‘most onaccount- 
able.” 

“You should see,” said he, as we stood be- 
neath the towering rocks of Little Falls, ‘you 
should see those thousand rills, trickling and leap- 
ing down so merrily from the summit of the 
mountain, as they appear in winter, in the shape 
of glittering icicles a hundred feet in length! 
You should look upon those waters when bitter 
frosts have chilled them with their own icy mon- 
uments.” 

As our worthy thus discoursed, though in more 
homely phrase, the fanciful poem of Bryant sug- 
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gested by similar scenes at the Mountain House 
Cascades, came to our mind : 
“*Midst greens and shades the Catterskill leaps 
From cliffs where the wood-flower clings ; 
All summer he moistens his verdant steeps, 
With the light spray of the mountain springs ; 
And he shakes the woods on the mountain side, 
When they drip with the rains of autumn tide. 


** But when in the forest, bare and old, 
The blast of December calls, 
He builds in the star-light, clear and cold, 
A palace of ice where his torrent falls, 
With turret and arch and fret-work fuir, 
And pillars blue as the summer air.” 


From the top of the Little Falls, we have a 
noble view of the gorge of the Kauterskill, with 
the distant glimpse of the valley of the Hudson, 
and the remote plains of Connecticut. ‘ There,” 
as Miss Martineau writes, “‘ where a blue expanse 
lies beyond the triple range of hills, are the 
churches of religious Massachusetts, sending up 
their Sabbath psalms—praise which we are too 
high to hear, while God is not.” 

Half a dozen miles onward, we may enter the 
“ Stony Clove,” a pass in the western chain of 
these hills, generally known as the Shandaken 
Mountains. This gorge had been described to us 
as one of sublime beauty ; so narrow as scarcely 
to admit of the passage of more than a single file 
of voyagers ; and with such mighty walls as to 
exclude the faintest beam of sunshine ; while ice 
and snow were to be seen there at all seasons of 
the year. Our experience afterward corrected 
this report. Compared with other regions of the 


Catskills, we thought the Stony Clove extremely 
monotonous ; and indeed we found ourself at the 


other extremity, while we were yet vainly await- 
ing a realization of our magnificent expectations. 

There is a lakelet in this pass from which a 
certain author once drew a trout weighing five 
pounds ; but in a second edition of his travels he 
reduced the extraordinary fish—at our particular 
and most conscientious request—to a tonnage of 
a pound and a half! 

Plauterkill, the second of the two great cloves 
of the Catskills, is entered five miles south of 
Palenville. It is scarcely less fruitful in the pic- 
turesque than is the Kauterskill ; while it retains 
yet more of its native luxuriance and wildness. 
The hand of man, however, is now busy in its 
forest haunts—felling the royal tree—obstructing 
its foaming torrents, and winding the smooth and 
trodden path through its fastnesses. The stream 
which makes its rugged way in the gorge of the 
Plauterskill, falls, in the passage of two miles, no 
less than twenty-five hundred feet. Its banks 
| rise in colossal mountain walls, towering high 

in air, and groaning with all their mighty 

| strength, beneath the weight of their dense for- 
}ests. A monarch among these hills is South 
| Peak, with its crown lifted four thousand feet 
| toward heaven. It is full of remarkable locali- 
ties, each enwrapt in legendary lore. Not the 
least lovely of its possessions is a gentle lake, 
perched in solitude upon its summit. 

Before we take our leave of those hills, we must 
go back a while to the Kauterskill, and ascend 
those giant spurs looking down into its glens—the 
lofty Round Top and the illustrious High Peak. 

From these grand elevations the Mountain 
House and its soaring perch are seen far, far 
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THE PLAUTERKILL. 


below in the valley. Glorious are the vistas of | account of this same memorable expedition. To 
plain and river opened here and there in the great | this end we shall venture to draw at pleasure, as 
forests, which shelter you in all your long ascent. | we have already done throughout this paper, upon 
When the dawning is auspicious, you may gaze | letters and descriptions of the Catskills which we 

in wonder as upon a vast expanse of ocean, with | have written for other occasions than the present. 
the surface here and there writhing in mad bil- | Gazing from the window of our little hostelry, in 
lows : now it is a frozen sea, with huge heaps of | the mountains, one sunny morn in July, as the 
snow-drift, which anon is rent into mighty squad- | sound of many wheels struck upon our ears, we 
rons of giant icebergs. Magical is the effect of | beheld a suite of carriages, heavily laden with fair 
the sunbeams upon this great sea of mist, making | dames and gallant lords, bent, as was evident 
it a Proteus in form, and a chameleon in color. | from their excess of glee and basketry, upon a 
Once, after passing an adventurous night with a| | frolic of some sort. A single glance was sufficient 
large and merry party of dames and cavaliers, for much mutual recognition between the travel- 
upon the proudest heights of the High Peak, we | | ers and ourselves; and as some of the party 
watched such a scene as this until the sun, rising | alighted to greet us, we felt that marching orders 
high in heaven, bathed farm and cot below in the | for our idle feet had at length arrived. So it fell 
full effulgence and glory of the day. We can not | out and we were speedily enrolled a full private, 
perhaps better amuse our readers than with some | in the largest and most genial expedition which 
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ever set forth for the conquest of ‘‘ High Peak.” 
Our troupe was to reach the head of the Clove 
(the average summit of the mountains) in the car- 
riages, and proceed thence, on foot, six miles to 
the crest of High Peak, where we were to pass the 
night. Preceded by our guides, laden with stores, 
we made a very gallant appearance, not lessened 
by the orthodox costume of both ladies and gen- 
tlemen—the former in a demi-composite Bloomer 
rig. Through bush and brake, wading in deep 
mosses and clambering over and under fearful 
rocks, we merrily urged our way ; now and then 
halting for a general council of travel, by the side 
of the cool mountain springs. The ladies per- 
formed the journey stoutly, until, without let or 
hindrance from bears, snakes, or panthers, we 
rested on the crown of the noble peak, upon a 
grand table-rock covered with mosses of extra- 
ordinary length, and of the softest texture. The 
promised land thus gained, we set about selecting 
a site for our camp, which we formed under the 
ledge of our trysting rock. Then what an indus- 
trious colony we were, to be sure !—some felling 
trees for the construction of the castle, others 
gathering mosses and hemlock sprigs for roofing 
and bedding, building fires, boiling coffee, and 
other preparations for the evening meal and the 
night’s repose. All this while a heavy storm, 
which had been long gathering, threatened mo- 
mentarily to break upon us, in anger at our bold 
invasion of cloud-land. Night grew apace, and 
the newly risen moon hid herself in affright : 
nearer and louder boomed the deep thunder, and 


more fiercely and frightfully flashed the lightning, 
until our huge camp-fires looked dim and pale in 





the electric glare. The bough-house, which we 
had fully completed, was soon crowded, in the 
vain hope of shelter. The water quickly pene- 
trated its dense roof of leaves, until every devoted 
noddle served as a rock for the gambols of a mis- 
chievous little cascade. It was soon found to rain 
harder inside than without, those exposed to the 
full blast of the storm having the heat of the fires 
as an antidote. Thus passed a long hour, when 
the storm, wearied with our obstinate resistance, 
took itself off, with the whole baggage of mist and 
cloud. The moon again gleamed forth, decking 
the dripping forest leaves with pearl and diamond. 
The scene which followed, as one after another 
emerged from the bower, and gathered around the 
fires to dry, was grand and solemn in the ex- 
treme. The artists of our party made—as artists 
always will—good use of the occasion. Each 
strove to rival the other in excess of caricature ; 
but no exaggeration could exceed the reality. 
We had no idea that we possessed so large a stock 
of dry goods (wet goods we mean), until we be- 
held the vast array of submerged beaver, dripping 
broad-cloth, and innundated muslin and linen, 
steaming on rock and bough. As it was deemed 
unsafe to sleep after the rain, we were reduced to 
the necessity of sitting up throughout the night, an 
alternative which proved, however, to be no great 
hardship. Each member of the party seemed to 
feel the necessity of being more than usually ami- 
able, and all discomfort was quickly exorcised 
by the magic wand of cheerfulness Story and 
jest and song followed rapidly, and none were 
permitted to take cold, either physically or men- 
tally, by remaining quiet and unoccupied. Among 
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our divertissements, a series of grand tableaux 
vivants had eminent success. For the drama of 
Pocahontas and Captain Smith, the party—espe- 
cially the ladies—were already in admirable cos- 
tume ; and with the wild glare of the fires, and 
the ghostly forest back-ground, the representation 
was very tragic. 

Of the rewards of all our enterprise and trials, 
in the sublime spectacle of the succeeding dawn, 
we have already discoursed. After a very matu- 
tinal breakfast we made a successful descent, re- 
gaining the habitable globe in good condition, and 
with none but pleasant memories of our advent- 
urous night on High Peak. 

We have less agreeable memories of our first 
acquaintance with Round Top, the neighboring 
summit, and next in elevation to the High Peak. 
We had been assured that from the crest of the 
Round Top we should be able, at least by climb- 
ing a tree, to see “all creation.” But, alas! 
when our destination was reached, our only re- 
ward was the consciousness of duty discharged ; 
for so thick were the forest leaves, that look 
which way we would, our vision was every 
where obstructed We knew that ‘all creation” 
was—-as we had been told—spread out beneath 
us, but that knowledge was merely a Tantalus- 
cup, while creation was so effectually hidden 
from view. We recollected the supreme alterna- 
tive of “climbing a tree ;”’. but then, too, we re- 
membered not only the ten miles which we had 
walked, but the other ten still to be trudged over 
in returning ; and we felt ourselves much too fa- 
Our 


tigued to venture upon any rash exploit. 
feelings at that critical moment might be happily 
expressed by a slight parody of some lines in the 
soliloquy of Hamlet’s uncle : 

“What then? what rests? 


Try what the tree-tops can! What can they not?” 
And yet, what can they when one can not climb 
up. Here wasa quandary! After lugging our- 
selves and our sketch-boxes to “the height of 
this great argument,” not a glimpse could we get 
of all the marvelous beauties around us. Some- 
thing, however, we were determined to draw, by 
way of memento of the visit. As good luck 
would have it, our eyes unanimously fell upon 
the picturesque figure of our guide, old Uncle 
Joe, as he gracefully reclined upon a moss-grown 
bank, filling the air with the perfumes of the 
fragrant weed. As he thus arrested our atten- 
tion, we thought—to use again the speech of the 
Danish king—‘ all may yet be well!” Uncle 
Joe was a doomed man—sacrificed upon the altar 
of the picturesque and of High Art. Enjoining 
upon him the most statuesque quiet, we rapidly 
transferred his undying beauties to the spotless 
page ; one assailing him in the van; a second 
on his flank ; while a third worried his rear ; un- 
til he soon fell a victim to black lead, and was 
carried at the point of the pencil. Thus provided 
with reminiscences of Round Top, we began the 
descent of the mountain a little more rapidly than 
we went up. While hurrying down the steep 
declivity, Uncle Joe, who led the file, overturned 
a hornet’s nest ; but the speed at which he was 





moving placed him beyond the reach of the venge- 
ful insects by the time they were fairly aroused. 
He shouted the alarm, but too late for the well- 
being of the next in pursuit. Those still behind 
hastily avoided the fatal track and escaped. While 
we were quizzing our fellow-traveler upon his 
swelled eye, incident to the warm reception giv- 
en him by the hornets, Uncle Joe fell over a pros- 
trate tree and bruised his back. Very soon after, 
another slipped upon a mossy rock and damaged 
his ankle; while we, to save ourself from a like 
fall, stupidly grasped at a thorn bush, and lace- 
rated our hands. Condoling with each other, we 
hobbled along, one with his hand over his smart- 
ing eye, another seeking to straighten his dorsal 
latitudes, a third limping heavily, and we with 
our digits wrapped in a white cambric. To in- 
crease the pleasures of the day, we lost the path, 
and after wandering hither and thither, very 
much befogged, finally emerged upon the turn- 
pike, some miles further from our inn than the 
point at which we had left it. Here, after the 
fatigues of a night on High Peak, and of a day 
on the Round Top, we end our wanderings in 
the Catskills. 





THE HOLY WEEK AT ROME. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 

Tae grand object of the Roman Catholic 
Church in its observance of the Easter festi- 

val, as stated by Bishop England, is ‘‘ to use the 
most natural and efficacious mode of so exhibiting 
to a redeemed race the tragic occurrences of the 
very catastrophe by which that redemption was 
effectuated, as to produce deep impressions for their 
religious improvement,” and he hazards the fol- 
lowing observation, that ‘if the multiplication of 
religious rites be superstition, then is the God of 
Sinai its most powerful abettor.” Acting upon 
this view of the inspired Word, the Church of 
Rome combines “music, scenery, action and 
poetry,” with a grand melodrama to excite those 
emotions in the minds of its disciples which it 
substitutes for religion, or to use the words of its 
expounder, “‘to bring the mind to any particular 
frame,” so that “‘ the effect is almost irresistible.” 
There was a period doubtless in the history of 
Christianity when certain religious transactions, 
simply given in a pictorial manner, were not 
without efficacy in arousing heathen minds to 
inquiry and interest ; but multiplied and diverted 
as they since have been from their original pur- 
poses, they are now presented to us more as a 
theatrical resource to sustain and show off priest- 
craft than as illustrating the truths of the Bible. 
Yet I would not be understood as asserting that 
there are no hearts moved even in this age to a 
clearer appreciation of the sublime doctrines which 
they are intended to illustrate, by these subtle 
appeals to the senses and imagination. Many a 
simple Romanist bows in adoring faith before 
image or relic, and arises from his devotion jus- 
tified before God, as was the poor publican in the 
Temple who beat his breast and cried, “‘ Have mer- 
cy upon me a miserable sinner,” while the skepti- 
cal Pharisee, who thanked heaven that he was not 
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PANTHEON 


as other men, left with additional sin upon his 
heart. The sin lies not with those who believe, 
but upon them who deceive those that “ hunger 


and thirst after righteousness.” If the ceremo- 
nies of the Roman Catholic Church, to which I 
shall allude, are the ‘ bread of life,” then is her 
skirt free from this great wickedness. But if, on 
the contrary, they confirm mankind in superstition, 
substituting evanescent emotion for practical 
piety, and shut the gates of heaven to all except 
those who bow before their idols and leave their 
gifts at her shrine, then indeed have the enlight- 
ened men, who have upheld and sanctioned a 
system so much at variance with the simple pre- 
cepts of the gospel and the example of its author, 
incurred a weighty responsibility. 

A fortnight before Easter the church edifices 
are all put in mourning, the ornaments generally 
removed, pictures vailed, and crosses clothed in 
violet in token of grief and penance. During 
this period the greatest activity prevails in pre- 
parations for the coming solemnities. Each 
church seeks to distinguish itself above its 
rivals by the splendor of its decorations, its 
pomp, music, lights, and all those outward ap- 
pliances to attract the eye, in which the Roman 
people for upward of two thousand years have 
been so curious and critical. All the communi- 
ties of sisters are as busy as so many hives of 
bees with the needle ; embroidery, sewing, plait- 
ing, bleaching, or repairing the linen of the altar, 
the damasks and velvet hangings of the churches, 
and the robes of the priesthood. To them as to 





AT ROME. 


their isolated brothers, the monks, the coming 
spectacles are an event in their monotonous lives, 
and they enter upon the work of preparation with 
all the zest of secular ambition, all striving to 
exalt the object of their labors before God and 
man by the splendor of their work. Their degree 
of success promotes correspondingly the venera- 
tion or enthusiasm of the people toward the par-" 
ticular patron saint they thus delight to honor. 
Consequently upon the good works of their hands 
hangs, in no small part, the piety of their congre- 
gations, for, as we have seen, their avowed object 
is to create a powerful impression upon the im- 
agination. The Holy Week comprises the pro- 
foundest griefs and the greatest joys ofthe Church 
—comprising as it does the crucifixion and resur- 
rection of the Saviour. All that human ingenuity 
and expense can provide, to make apparent the 
one and give eclat to the other, is lavished upon 
the ceremonies of this festival. 

Rome overflows with a gaping, wondering, 
worshiping, or skeptical multitude. Whatever 
may be the creed of each individual, or whether 
of no creed at all, the entire mass come up to gaze 
upon the show. Albano, Frascati, Tivoli, and all 
the neighboring towns pour in their picturesque 
and handsome population by tens of thousands. 
On a transalpine stranger no portion of this grand 
gala makes a more agreeable impression than the 
variety and beauty of the costumes and races 
about Rome. Slouched capped pilgrims, with 
staves, cockle shells, and scrips, are scarcer now 
than a few centuries back, but enough are to be 
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seen to complete the romantic human variety 
which Rome calls from the four quarters of the 
globe, to witness the pride of her abasement. 
Every European country sends its representa- 
tives, and even the republicans of America add 
greatly to the throng. 

Rome at no time has much to boast of in the 
extent and cleanliness of its accommodations. It 
it is a city a century behind all other European 
capitals in every public convenience except good 
water, in which, a legacy from Imperial Rome, it 
is as far ahead of them, possessing fountains and 
aqueducts sufficient for the wants of a million 
souls. The result is, that during Holy Week, 
Rome is crowded to an extent that Paris in its 
most brilliant fétes never realized. Prices are 
quadrupled. Indeed there is no limit to the de- 
mand of a Roman where the necessity is press- 
ing. Every hotel and apartment is erammed at 
prices which rival those of California when houses 
were scarcer than golden ingots. Alas for those 
tardy ones who arrive but a few days before Palm 
Sunday! They are to be seen anxiously driving 
from hotel to hotel, and from apartment to apart- 
ment, imploring to be ‘‘ taken in” on any terms, 
paying for the carriage gold in lieu of silver, and 
at last content to mount some hundred steps, 
grimed, one would suppose with the accumu- 
lated filth of centuries, to some dimly-lighted 
back room, a few feet square, containing little 
else but an apology for a bed on which some two 
or three are to take their slumbers at the rate of 
ten dollars per night. Such is not a rare experi- 
ence. Others fare worse and pay less. Some 
are compelled to pass the night in their carriages. 


CAVALCADE ON 


Friends of mine paid a dollar each for the use of 
chairs at a café until morning—a counter to sleep 
upon was an unexpected luxury—some even are 
compelled to find quarters in towns ten or twelve 
miles from Rome. 

A Roman shop-keeper or landlord is at all times 
a stolid, proud character, indifferent whether you 
buy, and careless whether you are accommodated. 
The former at times is too lazy to take down his 
own wares for a purchaser; the latter does bet- 
ter, but both during Holy Week are sublimely ele- 
vated above all personal exertions beyond raising 
their prices, to swell the stream of cash which is 
sure to flow into them, like their own golden Ti- 
ber in a flood. Above all considerations of dirt, 
punctuality, or even a sufficiency of food, the 
traveler must take his meals at hotel or café as 
he can get them. The table laid, there is a rush 
of the first comers, who soon leave but a few cold 
fragments for those whose intuition could not 
tell them that the table-d’hote of yesterday, at 
the fixed hour of seven, was to-day at four. The 
desperate mob at cafés is amusing. All the 
world being anxious to arrive at some solemn 
spectacle at the same moment, they all are equally 
anxious to breakfast in season. Pell-mell they 
tumble into the cafés demanding coffee and toast 
in a dozen languages in one breath, carrying one 
forcibly back to the first breakfast-scene after the 
polyglot confusion at the Tower of Babel. The 
waiter slaps on the table an unwiped cup, and a 
napkin that has seen a week's hard service. After 
waiting in an agony of impatience, for fear the 
Pope will bless the faithful and you be found not 
among them, and no coffee in sight, you angrily 
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THE POPE'S CARRIAGE 


again summon the waiter, who comes when he 
can. To your emphatic remonstrance he replies, 
“ What would you have, Sir! it is Holy Week :”— 
the stereotyped answer to every species of annoy- 
ance and extortion to which strangers are sub- 
jected during this most unholy of periods, and with 
which they must be comforted, for none other 
will be vouchsafed. 

To all the principal sights of the Church there 
are reserved seats or positions, for which tickets 
are issued in the ratio of about five to one as to 
accommodation. These are given to the several 
embassadors in proportion to the number of their 
applications, which of course greatly exceed the 
number of tickets they receive for distribution. 
Hence arises another scramble for these permits 
to witness the sacred mysteries within the privi- 
leged limits, Women are required to go in black 
and veiled ; men in a ball dress or “niform. By 
a strange anomaly, in all Catholic countries, the 
sword has the preference of entry to all temples 
of the Prince of Peace. To return to the tick- 
ets. A hapless week is the Holy Week for the 
embassador or banker. He is besieged by notes, 
flattery, interest, and every weapon, feminine and 
masculine, to furnish the required billets of entry. 
How to gratify one, and not irritate five whom 
he can not provide for, is a moral problem our 
diplomatic Solons, and financial Rothschilds, are 
not always successful in solving. However, they 
do their best, and distribute the papal tickets, a 
different color for each day, as far as they will go. 

Vou. IX.—No. 50.—L 





Palm-Sunday, so called from Christ's triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem, is the first grand day of the 
holy series. But preceding this there was for- 
merly a stately cavalcade, when popes and cardi- 
nals were better riders than at present ; but as it 
became necessary to tie some of the “ eminentis- 
simi,” as the cardinals are called, on their steeds, 
on account of their defective horsemanship, and 
Pius VII., who succeeded the handsome Pius 
VI., being an infirm man, the custom was 
changed. Since then, when the procession passes 
into the street, the huge papal state-coach is used, 
in which the Pope follows the man carrying the 
cross, mounted on a white mule, his Holiness the 
meanwhile scattering his blessings over the crewd 
by an incessant twirl of three fingers, reminding 
one of the favorite Italian game of “ morra.” 
This coach, notwithstanding its color, was the 
special object of hate to the Red Republicans in 
1848, who would have destroyed it had they not 
had more for a sacred doll called “the 
most holy baby,” to which it was given for its 
daily airings. 

On Palm-Sunday the cardinals pay homage to 
his Holiness on his throne, by going according 
to precedence and bowing three times before the 
Pope—a bow for each member of the Trinity— 
and then kissing the border of the cope which 
covers his right hand. The choir commences 
with the Hosanna of the children, after which come 
appropriate prayers and chants. The Gospel fin- 


| ished, the second master of ceremonies gives ar- 
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tificial palm-branches to the sacristan, deacon, 
and subdeacon, who, kneeling before the pontiff, 
hold them up for his blessing. While the sign 
of the cross is made over them, a prayer is offered 
that God will bless all those who will carry them 
with right sentiments. 

It would be impossible as well as unprofitable 
to describe all the etiquette accompanying each 
religious ceremony of the Holy Week. The pro- 
gramme of the procession for Easter Sunday will 
serve to show the variety and extent of the sa- 
cred household, each member of which has not 
only his appropriate costume but his specific 
amount of kissing, homage, and genuflexions to 
perform, or to fulfill some petty duty expressly 
created to give him something to do. No little 
time, and not a few learned heads, are constantly 
employed to regulate the numberless questions 
of duty and precedence, and all the nonsense of 
bombastic etiquette that naturally find growth 
in so prolific a soil of folly and absurdity. Thus 
the Pope reads in broad daylight, by a lighted 
candle, some sacred lesson which no one can 
hear. 

The cardinals again pay homage, as each re- 
ceives a palm from the Pope, by kissing the hand 
that gives it, the palm itself, and the right knee 
of the holy father. After them, in the order of 
the procession, follow the different hierarchal 
ranks down to the mitred abbots, who, with all 
that succeed them, kiss simply the pontiff's foot. 
Last of all come the military and the foreigners 
of distinction at Rome who are admitted to this 
honor, cach bearing away a palm. This, with 
the acco:npanying service, takes up a great deal 
of time, znd is a very tiresome affair. The music 
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of the Pope's choir is the best that Italy can pro- 
vide, and the procession, seen for the first time 
in St. Peter’s in all its elaborate pageantry, is 
worth perhaps all the squeezing and wrangling 
for room which it occasions, to say nothing of 
the odors arising from an unwashed, uncombed, 
garlic-fed Roman peasantry. Vast as is St. Pe- 
ter’s—so vast and massive that the same tem- 
perature is maintained during summer and win- 
ter—the smells arising from foul humanity over- 
power the fragrant fumes of the numberless cen- 
sers, and, for days after the great festivals, leave 
the church in a disagreeable condition. 

One of the drollest sights of the Holy Week is 
to see the Cardinal Grand Penitentiary from his 
throne dispensing absolution to the crowds that 
flock to him. He alone can absolve in those 
cases which the Pope reserves to himself; be- 
sides granting dispensation for contravention of 
civil law, illegitimate births, vows, simony, and 
every sin or error, which, for cause good or bad, 
the Church takes upon herself to pardon. That 
pardon for every crime has its price is no fiction in 
the annals of Rome ; not that the traffic in absolu- 
tion is openly indulged or always abused, but that 
it is in some cases openly avowed I know, and 
sermons preached proclaiming the detestable doc- 
trine, and the price attached to the greatest crimes 
against the law of God. Such an one was heard 
by a friend of mine in Spain, in which the tariff 
was distinctly laid down. Good priests of every 
persuasion will reprobate this evil; but the Church 
of Rome, from which it sprung, still permits a 
practice so fruitful in profit to her treasury. The 
instances of absolution witnessed by myself bore 
a very ludicrous aspect. A large crowd sur- 
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GRANTING ABSOLUTION IN ST. PETER’S. 


rounded the confessional box in which the car- 
dinal sat. Several valets preserved order, and 
made the crowd approach and disappear as rap- 
idly as possible Some five or six would kneel 
atonce. He touched in silence their heads light- 
ly, and as rapidly as one could count, with the 
tip of a long brass rod, and the ceremony for 
them was over. A woman brought up two daugh- 
ters of six and four years of age. At first he 
declined putting the rod to their heads; but the 
children, who evidently had been taught to con- 
sider that some mysterious good was connected 
with the operation, refused to budge. The car- 
dinal at last impatiently gave the elder the re- 
quired tap; while the younger, who kept bowing 
and kneeling, was thrust aside unabsolved to 
make way for fresh sinners. Perhaps he con- 
sidered her as ‘ one of the little ones” who need 
no absolution from man 

The interval between Palm-Sunday and Wed- 


nesday-eve is not without its catalogue of sights | 


to the profane or pious who are moved to attend. 


is to hear the three Misereres in the Sistine 
chapel. The first is on Wednesday. The office 
is called the fenebra, or darkness ; though why, 
no one knows. At the “epistle side” of the 
sanctuary there is a large candlestick, surmount- 
ed by a triangle, on the ascending sides of which 
are stuck fourteen yellow candles, with one at 
the apex. There are various conjectures among 








the Roman Catholic writers as to what these 


mourning candles are intended to typify. Some 
say the Apostles and the Three Maries; others, 
the patriarchs and prophets ; but the plain truth 
is, that as no one knows any thing about the 
original meaning of the ceremony, any one has 
the right to conjecture what he pleases. These 
lights are gradually put out during the office, =>»! 
this extinction testifies grief. 

The uses of many of the articles that find such 
conspicuous positions in Roman Catholic worship 
are an enigma to the most enlightened Papists 
themselves. They are retained because custom has 
made them venerable, and they add to the show. 
But the reasons which ecclesiastical ingenuity 
invents to justify many palpable absurdities are 
quite worthy of the era which originated the learn- 
ed discussion as to how many angels could dance at 
one time on a needle’s point. For instance, the 
large fans, or flabelli, made of peacock’s feathers, 
which were originally nothing but fly-brushes, 


| are now exalted into monitors forthe Pope. The 
But there are enough grand ceremonies to weary | 
both soul and body, without giving heed to the | 
lesser offices of the Holy Week. The great rush | 


brushing away of insects from the altar is con- 
sidered as typical of the ** endeavor to banish the 
distractions of tdle thoughts from the mind of 
him who approached to offer the holy sacrifice. 
Being formed of peacocks’ feathers, and even 
now, when eyes are secn in the plumes, it admon- 
ishes the Pontiff that a general observation is 
fited upon him, and shows the necessity of cir- 
cumspection in his own conduct.” 

My quotations, when not otherwise mentioned, 
are from Bishop England’s “ Explanations of the 
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Ceremonies of the Holy Week.” I consider it | sustained in great part by ladies in ourrear. Some 
necessary to mention this, lest some of my read- | do faint, and it is with the greatest difficulty 
ers in their simplicity should accuse me of satir- | that they are borne out. Dresses are torn and 
izing what I can not commend. I go to Rome | jewels lost as a matter of course. More serious 
to view the Papal Church, because it is there, in | accidents have occurred on these occasions. A 
the city of its choice and power, that we expect | gentleman had his leg broken, and a young girl 
to find it in its purest forms. I quote its doc- | wes killed not long since, or rather died from the 
trines from its own historians and clergy, so | effects of the injuries she received. 
that my authorities shall be above impeachment. | From what I saw, I should say that there is no 
If either fact or faith appear too strange to be place equal to the Sistine Chapel for testing what 
true, reader mine, make a pilgrimage of doubt | amount of danger, inconvenience, and even rude- 
to the Eternal City to relieve, through the me- | ness, delicate females will submit to for the grat- 
dium of your own eyes and ears, a skepticism | ification of their curiosity. The excitement seems 
excusable, it must be confessed, but without |to develop in them a spirit of ferocity toward 
foundation. each other—cf course, I refer only to the excep- 
Hours before the commencement of the “‘ Mat- | tions to their general amiability—but the curious 
tutino delle Tenebre,” as the Italians call this will observe stout ladies slyly making their way 
impressive service, the royal staircase of the Vat- | by sticking pins intg those in front, and slipping 
ican, which leads toward the Sistine Chapel, is | by as they turn to discover the aggressor ; others 
crowded with the impatient multitude of both | seize hold of gentlemen, or make use of them to 
sexes, who have the right of entry. Until the | aid their progress, as if the idea “ delicacy” had 
doors are opened they have no resource but to| become obsolete; while one powerful French 
remain quiet, forming queue, as at the French girl, who wished the situation of an Italian lady 
theatres. But the moment the head of the mass | of my acquaintance in front of her, abruptly de- 
finds itself in motion, there commences a rush | manded it. Being respectfully declined, she, by 
and scene of confusion frightful to witness and | a process well known to schoolboys, knocked the 
dangerous to experience. If the salvation of | lady's legs from under her by striking her in the 
each individual depended upon being first within | hollow of her knees, so that she fell as suddenly 
the chapel, greater and more desperate efforts | as if she had been shot. Before she could re- 
nature could net make to win that goal. It is | cover herself, or her presence of mind, her place 
no vulgar mob that writhes, pushes, pants, and | was gone. 
struggles, like a knot of impaled worms, within| The first portion of the service is the ordinary 
those sacred walls. There are there the distin- | chant, a long and drowsy performance, including 
guished of all countries—noblemen and noble | the Lamentations of Jeremiah, severely trying the 
ladies—the curious traveler and the pious pilgrim | patience of the standing spectators. As this pro- 
—the delicate invalid, who would die despairing- | ceeds, one by one, the candles are extinguished, 
ly without hearing those more than mortal notes ; | except that which typifies the Virgin Mary, who 
and the gallant soldier, whose brilliant uniform | alone of the household of Christ is supposed, in his 
gives him precedence over the black vails of | hour of trial, to have retained her faith unshaken. 
women and the dress-coats of men—all push for- | As the day declines, the gloom of the chapel, unre- 
‘ in one selfish effort to secure the coveted | lieved except by the hidden lights of the choristers 
position within those narrow precincts. In the | and the soft rays of twilight, becomes exceed- 
mélée, the stalwart Swiss guards that endeavor | ingly impressive. The faces of those severely- 
to control this living torrent into something like | grand Prophets, and the speaking Sybils of Mi- 
order and respect for the sanctuary, are not un- | chael Angelo, look down with supernatural force 
frequently roughly borne back, and obliged to ex- | from the lofty ceiling, as if from out of the firma- 
ert no slight violence to disengage themselves. | ment of heaven; while high up on the distant wall, 
They are often more rude than necessity requires, | amidst the shadows of evening, the awe-struck 
and I have heard fierce words exchanged even dur- | spectator beholds the terrible outline of the aveng- 
ing the service, between them and visitors whose | ing Judge, hurling the damned to endless woe. 
tempers were not proof against their insolence and | Beneath, amidst the fires of the bottomless pit, 
roughness. In general, however, they are as- | grinning devils savagely seize their prey. The 
siduous to protect the weaker sex, and to keep | Virgin-Mother pleads with the stern Son, whose 
the two sexes as distinct as possible, for the pa- | mercy has now turned to justice. Saints and 
pal rule, like the Jewish, is, that they shall not | martyrs, bearing the instruments of their earthly 
mingle during these holy offices. To speak to- | tortures, are arising from their graves, and float- 
gether, whatever may be the necessity, is prompt- | ing upward to the glory that awaits them. At 
ly rebuked by the presiding officers. The ladies | this hour, and with such music subduing the 
are rapidly hustled into their reserved seats. The | soul to breathless silence, the Last Judgment 
gentlemen and the superfluous ‘adies remain | stands forth as the greatest triumph of earthly 
standing, wedged firmly together, in the restrict- | art. Human strength at times faints beneath ‘he 
ed limits below the tribune reserved for royal | emotions produced by the combination of such 
families and embassadors. I had literally in my | powerful appeals to the fears and sympathies. 
arms a lovely English girl, who threatened every | The chords of the heart and imagination vibrate 
moment to faint from the heat and pressure, | in unison, and many vainly struggle to suppress 
while, I am quite sure, our double weight was | their distress as the Miserere proceeds. After 
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THE SISTINE CHAPEL DURING MASS. 


pauses of silence, which, like utter ‘darkness, | 
seems as if it could be felt, a hundred accordant 
voices, as one, sue Heaven for pardon to a guilty 
world, in strains such as human ears might well 
conceive to arise from penitent spirits ; solitary 
voices of wonderful sweetness and power, in al- | 
ternate verses, continue the lamentation, all min- 
gling in the last passages, when the full choir 
again is faintly heard in notes that die away like | 
the expiring wail of lost humanity, but end in 
one final burst of choral harmony, which sends 
its thrill through the very soul. 

Previous to the Miserere of Allegri, the Pope 
comes down from his throne, and kneels while 
two treble voices sing, ‘‘ Christ was made for us 
obedient even unto death,” and the Lord’s Pray- 
er is silently repeated. After the singing, the 
Pope reads the closing prayer in an inaudible 
voice, and the service is concluded by the choir’s 
imitati 1g the confusion of nature at the death of 
the Redeemer, and the fear and grief of the at- 





tendant soldiers and spectators. The pathos of 


music is now exhausted ; neither art nor sympa- 
thy could bear more. 

The effect of this service varies, of course, ac- 
cording to individual temperament. Many do 
not consider it worthy of the fatigue and exertion 
it requires. But no one would consider Rome 
as visited unless he had heard the Miserere, by 
the Pope’s choir in the Sistine Chapel. It can 
be heard in perfection nowhere else, because 
there alone are those wonderful associations of 
art that contribute so greatly to its effect. There 
is no accompaniment to the voices. 

Holy Thursday is the busiest day of the sacred 
seven. The mass is, if possible, more tedious 
than usual. There are endless shiftings of vest- 
ments, the yellow candles of the altar are changed 
for white, and the ornaments covered with white 
instead of purple, as indicating a less degree of 
mourning. The bells, and even the clocks, are 
all tied up until Saturday noon, or after the Res- 
urrection, which is then announced by all the 
uproar they can make. The Pope blesses the 
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incense which is used to perfume the altar, and 
then submits to being incensed himself by the 
senior cardinal priest. This is by no means a 
pleasant operation, if the incense be very pow- 
erful. 

The officiating prelates are incensed also in 
their turn; a rite which strikes one as wholly 
pagan in its origin and application. The kissing | 
of the robes and toes goes on as usual, but not 
the kiss of peace, because it is the anniversary of 
the betrayal of Judas. The Pope in solemn pro- | 
cession, bare-headed, and with incense burning 
before him, deposits the body of Christ on the | 
altar in the Pauline Chapel, which is brilliantly | 
illuminated, by six hundred wax candles, for the 
occasion. All kneel as he passes. Why the ap- 
parent burial should precede the crucifixion is an 
anomaly that-the Church does not explain, ex- 
cept so far as it gives the faithful an opportunity 
to worship the Holy Wafer. The devotion now 
displayed is one of the most impressive features 
of the Roman Catholic faith No one can enter | 
this beautiful chapel, and behold the multitudes 
kneeling in silent adoration before the sacrament, 
without feeling stirred within him the spirit of 
devotion. It is no graven image that they wor- 
ship. They believe that before them lies the 
very flesh and blood of their Saviour. They 
prostrate themselves before their God. Protest- 
ants may wonder that faith can be pushed to 
such a degree; but can those who thus believe | 
do less? I am not one of those who are sur- | 
prised that the ignorant Roman Catholics resent 
the indifference and contempt that Protestants | 
too often show to the Holy Sacrament. They 





| overlook neglect of courtesy toward the Pope, 


and even disrespect of saints and images; but 
want of reverence to the body of Christ strikes 
them as the unpardonable offense against the 
Holy Ghost. The doctrine of transubstantiation 
is the widest of all the gulfs between the two 
creeds. Imagine the horror of the Italian land- 
lord, when called upon for a dish of pigeons by 
an Englishman, who could make himself under- 
stood only by repeating the name given to the 
dove in religious processions, viz., Espirito San- 
to—literally, ‘‘a dish of Holy Ghost.” 

As the papal benediction on Thursday extends 
only to the city gates, there is no great crowd to 
receive it. A portion of the Pope’s prayer is as 


| follows: “* We ask, through the prayers and mer- 


its of the blessed Mary, ever virgin, of the bless- 
ed John the Baptist, of all the saints,” &c.; after 
finishing which, he showers down “ plenary” in- 
dulgences by the handful. 

I have met very few who knew what an indulg- 
ence was. I find the general idea among Roman 
Catholics to be, that the indulgence of the nine- 
teenth century means shortening their time so 


| much in purgatory. Upon that principle, heaven 
| becomes simply a matter of bargain with the 


priesthood ; the wealthy realizing, no doubt, with 
them as much difficulty in opening the door as 
did the rich man spoken of by our Saviour. But 
in the latter case it was the cares of the world 
that stopped his progress ; in the former it is the 
tariff of the Church. 

The squeeze to see the washing of the feet and 
feeding of the pilgrims is equal to that to hear the 
Miserere. Thirteen priests are the selected recip- 
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ients of this act of Papal humility. They are all 
dressed in loose white gowns, with caps of the 
same material on their heads. The object of this 
custom is “to give the pontiff the opportunity 
of learning and practising a lesson of humility.” 
This lesson of humility is studied in the following 
manner. A throne for the Pope is first placed 
in the hall, with the usual tokens of sovereign 
rank. A large retinue of nobles and ecclesiastics 
assist his Holiness. Two hold the Pope’s train ; 
a third bears a towel for washing his hands; 
while two clerks of the chamber aid him in his 
own ablutions, after his labors on the pilgrims. 
The pilgrims, alias priests, are seated on a high 
bench. The right foot, having been previously 
made most scrupulously clean, is left bare. The 
Pope changes his uniform for a less splendid 
one, and, after being duly incensed, a fine cloth, 
trimmed with lace, is tied upon him. Attended 
by his master of ceremonies and deacons, he hum- 
bly proceeds to the washing. A sub-deacon lifts 
the foot ; the pontiff kneels, and sprinkles it with 
water from a silver basin. He then rubs it with 
the laced cloth, kisses it, and goes on to the 
next. A nosegay and towel, and a gold and sil- 
ver medal are given to each pilgrim. This lesson 
of humility lasts about two minutes. 

Another rush, and the crowd find themselves 
within the “ Salla della Tavola,” where the pil- 
grims are fed. The Pope puts on an apron, 
pours water on his hands, hurriedly hands the 
pilgrims a few dishes, which are presented to 
him by kneeling prelates, blesses them, and re- 





tires. Thus ends lesson two of humility. The 
dinner is a good one, and all that the pilgrims 
can not eat they carry away. When the Pope 
does not feel in the mood for the latter ceremony, 
he delegates it to a substitute. 

The exhibition of the Cross of Fire, suspended 
above the tomb of St. Peter, around which burn 
night and day two hundred silver lamps, has been 
discontinued for upward of twenty years, owing 
to the scandalous scenes whiclt took place amony 
the crowd in the church, after its adoration by 
the Pope and crowned heads then at Rome. 

On Géod-Friday the papal chapel presents its 
deepest tone of grief. It is stripped bare of cav- 
pets and ornaments. The cardinals wear purple 
stockings, and leave their rings behind them. The 
lessons are appropriate to the day ; but the satis- 
faction which would otherwise arise in the heart 
at hearing the offices is wholly lost in the tedi- 
um and disgust attendant upon the insipid cere- 
monies which accompany them. Formerly, the 
clergy came bare-footed ; now, only the Pope, 
and some of the superior clergy and cardinals 
take off their shoes during the Adoration of the 
Cross, from which the violet covering is removed 
The Pope casts his offering—a purse of red dam- 
ask trimmed with gold—into a silver basin 
Then there is a procession to and from the Paul- 
ine Chapel. But the chief attractions on this 


day are the music and sermons at the several 
churches, which rival each other in their prepar- 
ations for the Tre Ore—the three hours of agony 
of Christ upon the Cross, lasting from twelve to 


A ROMAN PREACHER. 
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PENITENTS ON 


three. This is a religious drama, and when not | and richest in Rome. 


exaggerated—by the action and grimaces of the 
preachers, and the tawdry scenery of the church- 
es to represent Calvary—into a burlesque, is sol- 
-emn and impressive. 

The service of the Tre Ore is divided into sev- 
en acts, iounded upon the seven supposed speech- 
es of Ch-ist upon the Cross, at each one of which 
the Roman Catholics believe that a dagger en- 
tered the heart of his mother. She is called, on 
that account, ‘‘ Our Lady of the Seven Sorrows,” 
and painted, as is often seen in churches and 
shrines, with a bloody heart on her breast, with 
seven daggers stuck around it. 





The preacher I heard was a Jesuit, at the 
‘church cf that order, the most gaudily decorated | 


GOOD-FRIDAY. 


His sermon was decided- 
ly dramatic, both in language and accessories ; 
but much less so than one might expect from the 
Roman taste. The style and arguments were 
admirably calculated to arouse the languid devo- 
tion of his flock, who appeared fully impressed 
with the solemn event they had assembled to 
commemorate. This immense church was crowd- 
ed with worshipers. 

In the evening I drove to the Hospital of the 
Trinita de Pellegrinc, to witness the washing of 
the feet and feeding of pilgrims by the nobles of 
Rome. This immense building has accommoda- 
tion for five thousand pilgrims, who are here gra- 
tuitously fed and lodged for three days during 
Holy Week. The washing and feeding here was 
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no farce, whatever may have been the motives 
that induced these acts of humility. . Roman 
gentlemen and nobles, in the garb of domestics, 
washed and waited upon these dirtiest of all mor- 
tals with the utmost zeal and apparent cheerful- 
ness—the bounty being, as I was informed, so 
many days’ indulgence to each. 

In the female wards, I was told by the ladies 
that they saw some of the fairest and noblest of 
Rome's aristocracy on their knees, scrubbing away 
at feet that had needed ablution for many weeks 
previous At supper they attended them as hum- 
bly as if they had been bred to serve, and even 
the loveliest among them took the filthy babies 
from their mothers’ arms, and nursed them as 
tenderly as they would have nursed their own— 
while their hungry mothers ate. 

On this evening there is a performance at some 
of the churches of another manner of mortifying 
the flesh. This is the self-flagellation of peni- 
tents, who are clad in vestments of coarse dark 
cloth, which completely disguises them, leaving 
only holes for their eyes. After an exhortation 
from a friar, the lights are extinguished and 
scourges. distributed. Of course it is impossible 
to tell how far the ceremony is a farce or pen- 
ance. At all events the scourging and wailing 


sound like earnest, while the dismal chanting of 
the monks does not tend to enliven the scene, 
which lasts about half an hour, when all depart 
with the satisfaction of having performed a mer- 
itorious action. 

The ceremonies of Saturday attract the atten- 


tion of few besides the actors. They are numer- 





ous, however, and, as a matter of curiosity to see 
how far the Church of Rome carries its typical 
mysteries, worth noticing. The converted Jews, 
if any—Turks are considered a greater glory— 
are baptized early in the morning at St. John in 
Lateran. After this, an ordination of priests— 
in which several long hours are occupied in rites 
sufficiently puerile and wearisome to make one 
doubt the sanity of the performers. At the 
Sistine Chapel, we have the blessing of the fire 
and incense, and the blessing of the paschal can- 
die, by a deacon dressed in white, to represent the 
angel announcing the resurrection. This candle 
is of immense size, and pierced with five holes in 
the form of a cross, to represent the five principal 
wounds of our Saviour. Five grains of incense 
are placed in these holes, as emblematic of em- 
balming. At this season, too, there is a general 
blessing and sprinkling of holy water in private 
houses by priests, who gratefully receive the cur- 
rent coin of the realm in return for their effica- 
cious benedictions. Even the brates come in for 
a share of this pious labor, but this is somewhat 
later, on the anniversary of their guardian Saint 
Anthony. After each sprinkling from the sacred 
brush, the priest repeats in Latin, “ By the inter- 
cession of the blessed Anthony, these animals are 
delivered from evil, in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. Amen!” 

Easter-Sunday is the grandest festival of the 
year. To celebrate the Resurrection, the Roman 
Church puts on all her pomp and pageantry. The 
Pope performs high mass at St. Peter's. This 


| occurs but on two other festivals during the year, 
' 
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ST. PETER'S 


viz., Christmas, and St. Peter’s and St Paul's day. 
The order and magnitude of the procession I have 


already given. Those who have seen it, have be- | 
held the accumulated magnificence and solemnity 
of the Roman Catholic ritual. The courtly splen- 
dor of all other earthly sovereigns pales before 
the dazzling display of the wealth and magnifi- | 
cence of the successur of the poor fisherman of 
Judea. As soon as the Pope appears, borne 
upon the shoulders of his throne-carriers, the 
choristers intone, in Latin, ‘‘ Thou art Peter, and | 
upon this rock I build my Church, and the gates 
of Hell shall not preyail against it.” The deep- 
toned bells chime in with their welcome.. In the | 
church are drawn up the grenadiers, national | 
guards, and soldiers of the capital, whose bands | 
swell the notes of gratulation to the self-styled | 
representative of the Apostle, and Christ’s Vicar | 
on Earth. For those who admit the title, this | 
homage is appropriate ; but to those whose ideas | 
of religion are based on the humility and spiritu- | 
ality of the true Christian character, and the | 

equality of men before God, this ostentation ap- | 

pears strangely anomalous. 

One ceremony occurs during this mass which | 





taken there and carefully washed. The keeper 
of the cellar first drinks some of the wine and 
water brought for this ablution. When the Pope 
goes to the altar to partake of the body and blood 
of Christ, the sacristan eats in his presence a por- 


| tion of the bread provided, and tastes the wine, 


after which the Pope does not hesitate to follow 
his example. How strange a comment upon the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, to believe that poi- 
son and the actual presence of divinity can coex- 
ist in the same substances ! 

Two junior cardinal deacons stand on each side 
of the altar, representing the angels who were at 
the sepulchre. During the service, the fingers of 
the Pope are purified with much ceremony, and 
when the mitre is placed on his head his entire 
hands are washed. He then goes to the altar 
and concludes the mass. 

No sooner is mass finished than the immense 
multitude pours out of St. Peter's into the piazza 
in front, where the military are all drawn up, to 
witness the ceremony of the benediction. This 
| time it is said to extend over the entire world. 
On this occasion the whole French garrison were 
under arms, beside the Roman troops. The two 


attests strongly the former depravity and present | | made a fine military show, and to my eye fur- 
fears of the Roman court. The greatest caution | nished the greater proportion of the spectators. 
is used to prevent the Holy Father from being | Even the contadini, the country subjects of the 
poisoned while he partakes of the sacrament. | Pope, who are in general devoted, if not to the 
The sacred vessels are carried to a credence-table, | Pope, to the ceremonies of the Church, did not 
called the Pope's, on the gospel side of the altar. appear in their usual numbers. There were En- 
During the chanting of the creed, the vessels are glish and other foreigners by thousands. All 
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gazed anxiously up to the balcony, where the 
Holy Father was to appear. After considerable 
delay he made his appearance, and in an audible 
prayer invoked the usual blessing. The soldiers 
knelt, in obedience to the order of their superiors. 
What must have been the feelings of those disci- 
plined republicans of skeptical France, thus hu- 
miliated before an old man whose very existence 
in Rome was owing to their arms, it is easy to 
conceive. I noticed that very few of the Romans 
knelt, and many seemed careless about uncover- 
ing their heads. The ceremony had evidently 
outlived its spirit, or else Pius IX. was unloved 
in his own capital. 

The illumination of St. Peter's and the fireworks 
have been too often described to require further 
allusion. They are the terminating and most 
agreeable of the spectacles of the Holy Week. St. 
Peter's shines from out the surrounding darkness 
a colossal beacon of light; thousands of globes 
and stars mark its giant outline in vivid bright- 
ness, while high above all rises the illuminated 
cross, piercing with its bright rays the dark shad- 
ows of night. 
Church thus to illumine the moral darkness of the 
world, she should remain for all time as conspic- 
uous for her piety as St. Peter's appears from 
artificial splendor. While thinking thus, as | 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
BY JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT. 


THE ABDICATION. 
\ HILE Napoleon, before the dawn of the 
dark and lurid morning of the Ist of April, 
was directing his melancholy steps toward Fon- 
tainebleau, his faithful embassador, Caulaincourt, 
was galloping once more toward Paris. The 
deep obscurity of the night was partially miti- 
gated by the fires of the bivouacs which glim- 
mered, in a vast semicircle, around the city. 
The road which Caulaincourt traversed was 
crowded with officers, soldiers, and fugitives, re- 
tiring before the triumphant army of the invad- 
ers. He was often recognized, and groups col- 
lected around him, inquiring, with the most af- 
fectionate anxiety, 
“Where is the Emperor! We fought for 
him till night came on. If he lives, let him but 





Were the heads of the Roman | 


| appear. Let us know his wishes. Let him lead 
|us back to Paris. The enemy shall never enter 
| its walls but over the dead body of the last 
French soldier. If he is dead, let us know it, 
| and lead us against the enemy. We will avenge 
| his fall.” 

| Universal enthusiasm and devotion inspired 
the troops, who, be it remembered, were the peo- 


gazed on the beautiful spectacle a bright star came | ple; for the conscription to which France had 
twinkling out of the cloudy obscurity, and took | been compelled to resort by the unrelenting as- 
its place high and serene in the firmament, shed- | saults of its foes, had gathered recruits from all 
ding its soft and lucid light in steady rays through | the villages of the Empire. 
the heavens. 
Christianity, its true emblem. How utterly ia- | perished beneath the snows of Russia, or in the 
significant the borrowed brilliancy of the church awful carnage of Leipsic. The youthful soldiers 
appeared beside this single star! Could we see | who now surrounded Napoleon with deathless 
the nightly beauties of the universe, which Provi- | affection, were fresh from the work-shops, the 
dence has made as free to the eye as air to the | farm-houses, and the saloons of France. They 
lungs, rarely, as man exhibits his counterfeit | were inspired by that love for the Emperor which 
glories, we should turn in disgust from their puny | they had imbibed at the parental hcarth. These 


The veterans of 
This was now, as in the infancy of | Marengo, of Austerlitz, and of Friedland, had 


attractions, to wonder and worship at the great- 
ness and goodness of the Author of so celestial 
a vision. But we gaze in rapture on our own 
pigmy efforts, and coldly look upon the marvels 
of nature as the mere truisms of physics. 

I am not at all disposed to find fault with the | 
Roman government for celebrating after this man- | 
ner—I allude to the fireworks and illumination— | 
the resurrection of our Saviour. 
government does wisely to exalt its Author and 
celebrate his mission with all possible magnifi- 
cence. It keeps alive the principles of its origin, 
and periodically recalls to public mind the memory 
of events unequaled in their consequences by any 
others in the history of the human race. In this 
respect, therefore, I think the Roman Church 
wise ; but in most others connected with the Holy 
Week, | consider her as degrading mankind and 
violating the very principles to which it falsely 
appeals for sanction. As yet we are only upon 
the threshold of her profitless mummeries. I 
shall barely open the door to a few of the princi- 
pal falsities with which she deludes the world, 
and leave my readers who may differ from me in 
sentiment, to explore further, if they will, for 
their own edification. 


A Christian | 


| faithful followers of the people's devoted friend, 
| War-worn and haggard, with shriveled lips, and 
| bleeding wounds, and tattered garments, and shoes 
| worn from their feet, were seated by the road- 
| side, or wading through the mud, eager only to 
| meet once more their beloved Emperor. When- 
ever Caulaincourt told them that Napoleon was 
alive, and was waiting for them at Fontainebleau, 
with hoarse and weakened voices they shouted, 
“Vive l’ Empercur !” and hastened on to rejoin 
him. Truly does Colonel Napier say, “the troops 
idolized Napoleon.” Well they might. And 
to assert that their attachment commenced only 
| when they became soldiers, is to acknowledge 
| that his excellent qualities and greatness of mind 
turned hatred into devotion the moment he was 
approached. But Napoleon never was hated by 
the people of France ; he was their own creation, 
and they loved him so as never monarch was 
loved before. 

As Caulaincourt drew near the city, he found 
it encircled by the encampments of the Allies. 
At whatever post he made his appearance he 
he was sternly repulsed. Orders had been given 
that no messenger from Napoleon should be per- 
mitted to approach the head-quarters of the hos- 
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tile sovereigns. At length the morning gloomily 
dawned, and a shout of exultation and joy as- 
cended from the bivouacs of the Allies, which 
covered all the hills. With the roar of artillery, 
and with gleaming banners, and clarion peals of 
martial music, three hundred thousand men, the 
advance guard of a million of invaders, marched 
into the humiliated streets of Paris. The masses 
of the people, dejected, looked on in sullen si- 
lence. They saw the Bourbon princes, protected 
by the bayonets of foreigners, coming to resume 
their sway. The royalists did every thing in 
their power to get up some semblance of rejoic- 
ing, in view of this spectacle of national humili- 
, ation. The emissaries of the ancient nobility 
shouted lustily, “‘ Vive le Roi!” The wives and 
daughters of the Bourbon partisans rode through 
the streets in open carriages, scattering smiles 
en each side of the way, waving white flags, and 
tossing out to the listless spectators the white 
cockade ofthe Bourbons. “ Still,” says M. Roche- 
foucauld, ‘the silence was most dismal.” The 
masses of the people witnessed the degradation 
of France with rage and despair. 

As night approached, these enormous armies 
of foreign invaders, in numbers apparently num- 
berless, of every variety of language, lineament, 
and costume, swarmed through all the streets and 
gardens of the captured metropolis. The Cos- 
sacks, in aspect as wild and savage as the wolves 
which howl through their native wastes, filled 
the Elysian Fields with their bivouac fires, and 
danced around them in barbarian orgies. 

Alexander, who well knew the exalted charac- 
ter and the lofty purposes of Napoleon, was the 
only one of these banded kings who manifested 


any sympathy in his behalf. Though all the rest | 


were ready to crush Napoleon utterly, and to 
compel the people to receive the Bourbons, he 
still hesitated. He doubted whether the nation 
would long submit to rulers thus forced upon 
them. “ But a few days ago,” said he, “a col- 
umn of five or six thousand new French troops 
suffered themselves to be cut in pieces before 
my eyes, when a single cry of ‘ Vive le Roi!’ 
would have saved them.” 

“ And things will continue just so,” the Abbé 
de Pradt replied, “ until Napoleon is put out of 
the way; even although he has at this moment 
a halter round his neck.” He alluded, in this 
last sentence, to the fact, that the Bourbonists, 
protected from the rage of the populace by the 
sabres of foreigners, had placed ropes around the 
statue of Napoleon, to drag it from the Place 
Vendome. A nation’s love had placed it on that 
magnificent pedestal; a faction tore it down. 


The nation has replaced it, and there it will now | 


stand forever. 

The efforts of the royalist mob to drag the 
statue of the Emperor from the column were, at 
this time, unavailing. As they could not throw 
it down with their ropes, they covered the sta- 
tue with a white sheet to conceal it from view. 
When Napoleon was afterward informed of this 
fact, he simply remarked, ‘‘ They did well to con- 
ceal from me the sight of their baseness.” Alex- 





— to protect the imperial monuments from 
destruction, issued a decree taking them under 
|his care. “The monument in the Place Ven- 
| dome,” said he, ‘ is under the especial safeguard 
| of the magnanimity of the Emperor Alexander 
| and his allies. The statue on its summit will 
| not remain there. It will immediately be taken 
| down.” 
During the whole of the day, while these in- 
terminable battalions were taking possession of 
| Paris, Caulaincourt sought refuge in a farm- 
house in the vicinity of the city. When the 
| evening came, and the uproar of hostile exulta- 
| tion was dying away, he emerged from his re- 
| treat, and again resolutely endeavored to pene- 
trate the capital. Every where he was sternly 
repulsed. In despair he now slowly commenced 
| retracing his steps toward Fontainebleau. But it 
| so happened that, just at this time, he met the 
| carriage of the Grand Duke Constantine, brother 
| of the Emperor Alexander. The Grand Duke in- 
stantly recognized Caulaincourt, who had spent 
| much time as an embassador at St. Petersburg. 
| He immediately took him into his carriage, and 
| informed him frankly that Talleyrand, who had 
| now abandoned the fallen fortunes of Napoleon, 
|and had attached himself to the cause of the 
Bourbons, had inflexibly closed the cabinet of 
the Allies against every messenger of the Em- 
peror. But Constantine was moved by the en- 
treaties and the noble grief of Caulaincourt. He 
enveloped him in his own pelisse, and put on 
| his head a Russian cap. Thus disguised, and 
surrounded by a guard of Cossacks, Caulaincourt, 
in the shades of the evening, entered the bar- 
riers. 

The carriage drove directly to the palace of 
| the Elysée. Constantine, requesting the Duke 
| to keep mufiled up in his cap and cloak, alighted, 
eareiully shut the door with his own hands, and 

gave strict orders to the servants to allow no one 
to approach the carriage. At this moment a 
neighboring clock struck ten. The apartments 
| of the palace were thronged and brilliantly light- 
ed. The court-yard blazed with lamps. Car- 
| riages were continually arriving and departing. 
The neighing of the horses, the loud talking and 
joking of the drivers, the wild hurras of the ex- 
ultant foe, in the distant streets and gardens, 
presented a festive scene sadly discordant with 
the anguish which tortured the bosom of Napo- 
leon’s faithful embassador. The Emperor of Rus- 
sia, the King of Prussia, and Prince Schwartzen- 
berg, as representative of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, with others, were assembled within the pal- 
ace in conference. 

Hour after hour of the night passed away, and 
| still the Grand Duke did not return. From his 

concealment Caulaincourt witnessed a vast con- 
course of diplomatists and generals of all na- 
tions, incessantly coming and going. Toward 
| morning the Grand Duke again made his appear- 
ance. He informed Caulaincourt that, with great 
difficulty, he had obtained the consent of Alex- 
ander to grant him a private audience. Caulain- 
| court descended from the carriage, and, still en- 
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veloped in his Russian disguise, conducted by 
the Grand Duke, passed unrecognized through the 
brilliant saloons, which were crowded with the 
exultant enemies of his sovereign and friend. 

Caulaincourt was a man of imposing figure, and 
endowed with great dignity and elegance of man- 
ners. The unaffected majesty of his presence 
commanded the deference even of those monarchs 
who stood upon the highest pinnacles of earthly 
power. He was received by Alexander with great 
courtesy and kindness, but with much secrecy, 
in a private apartment. The Russian emperor 
had formerly loved Napoleon ; he had been forced 
by his nobles into acts of aggression against him ; 
he had even been so much charmed with Napo- 
leon’s political principles as to have been accused 
of the wish to introduce liberal ideas into Russia. 
They had called him contemptuously the liberal 
emperpr. To sustain his position, he had found 
it necessary to yield to the pressure, and to join 
in the crusade against his old friend. In this hour 
of triumph he alone, of all the confederates, man- 
ifested sympathy for their victim. The Emperor 
of Russia was alone as Caulaincourt entered his 
cabinet. He was agitated by a strong conflict 
between the natural magnanimity of his character 
and his desire to vindicate his own conduct. 

Caulaincourt’s attachment to Alexander was so 
strong that Napoleon occasionally had bantered 
him with it. Caulaincourt considered the pleas- 
antry rather too severe, when Napoleon, evidently 
himself a little piqued, sometimes, in allusion to 
these predilections, called the friend whose con- 
stancy he could not doubt, The Russian. 

“ My dear Duke,” said Alexander, clasping both 





hands of Caulaincourt warmly in his own, “I 
feel for you with all my heart. 
upon me as upon a brother. 
for you!” 

“ For me, Sire, nothing,”’ Caulaincourt replied ; 
‘but for the Emperor, every thing.” 

“ This is just what I dreaded,” resumed Alex- 
ander. “I must refuse and afflict you. I can 
do nothing for Napoleon. I am bound by my en- 
gagements with the allied sovereigns.” 

** But your Majesty’s wish,” replied Caulain- 
court, “‘ must have great weight. And if Austria 
should also interpose in behalf of France—for 
surely the Emperor Francis does not wish to de- 
throne his daughter and his grandson—a peace 
may still be concluded which shall insure general 
tranquillity.” 

‘“‘ Austria, my dear Duke,” Alexander replied, 
‘will second no proposition which leaves Napo- 
leon on the throne of France. Francis will sacri- 
fice all his personal affections for the repose of 
Europe. The allied sovereigns have resolved, 
irrevocably resolved, to be forever done with the 
Emperor Napoleon. Any endeavor to change 
this decision would be useless.” 

Caulaincourt was struck, as by a thunderbolt, 
with this declaration. The idea that the victors 
would proceed to such an extremity as the de- 
thronement of Napoleon, had not seriously en- 
tered his mind. It was a terrible crisis. Not a 
moment was to be lost. A few hours would settle 
every thing. After. a moment of silence, he 
said, 

“ Be it so! but is it just to include the Em- 
press and the King of Rome in this proscription ? 


You may rely 
But what can I do 
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The son of Napoleon surely is not an object of 
fear to the allies. A regency—” 

‘We have thought of that,” Alexander ex- 
claimed, interrupting him.” “ But what shall we 
do with Napoleon! He will doubtless yield, for 
the moment, to necessity. But restless ambition 
will rouse all the energy of his character, and 
Europe will be once more in flames.” 

“*T see,” said Caulaincourt sadly, “that the 
Emperor's ruin has been resolved upon.” 

“ Whose fault is it?” eagerly resumed Alex- 
ander. “ What have I not done to prevent these 
terrible extremities? In the imprudent sincerity 
of youth I said to him, ‘The Powers, \vearied 
with insults, are forming alliances among them- 
selves against your domination. One signature 
alone is wanting to the compact, and that is mine.’ 
In reply, he declared war against me. Still, I 
can not find in my heart any unkind feeling to- 
ward him. I wish his fate depended on me 
alone.” 

“‘ Noblest of monarchs,” said Caulaincourt, “I 
feel assured that I do not vainly invoke your sup- 
port for so great a man in adversity. Be his 
defender, Sire. That noble part is worthy of you.” 

“IT wish to be so,” Alexander replied; ‘on 
my honor I wish it. But I can not succeed. To 
restore the Bourbons is the wish of a very influ- 
ential party here. With that family we should 
have no fear of a renewal of the war. We have 
no wish to impose the Bourbons on the French 
people. My declaration secures full liberty for 
France to choose a sovereign. I am assured that 





the French nation desires the Bourbons. The 
public voice recalls them.” 


CAULAINCOURT IN THE CABINET OF NAPOLEON. 





« Sire, you are misinformed,” Caulaincourt re- 
plied. ‘The Bourbons have nothing in common 
with France. The people feel no affection for 
that family. Time has consecrated the revolu- 
tion. The ungrateful men who now wish to get 
rid of the Emperor are not the nation. If the 
Allies respect the rights of France, an appeal to 
the majority of votes is the only means whereby 
they can prove that intention. Let registers be 
opened in all the municipalities. The Allies will 
then learn whether the Bourbons are preferred to 
Napoleon.” 

Alexander seemed impressed by these remarks. 
For nearly a quarter of an hour he walked to and 
fro in the room, absorbed in intense thought, 
during which time not a word was uttered. Then 
turning to Caulaincourt he remarked, 

‘*My dear Duke, I am struck with what you 
have said. Perhaps the method you suggest 
would be the best ; but it would be attended with 
much delay, and circumstances hurry us on. We 
are urged, driven, tormented, to come to a decis- 
ion. Moreover, a provisional government is al- 
ready established. It is a real power around 
which ambition is rallying. It is,long since the 
schemes for this state of things began to work. 
The allied sovereigns are constantly surrounded, 
flattered, pressed and teased to decide in favor of 
the Bourbons; and they have serious personal 
injuries to avenge. The absence of the Emperor 
of Austria is a fatality. Were I to attempt any 
thing in favor of Napoleon's son, [ should be left 
alone. No one would second me. They have 


| good reason, my dear friend,” said he, kindly 
| taking Caulaincourt by the hand, * for making me 
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promise not to see you. This warmth of heart, 
which renders you so distressed, is infectious. 
You have roused every generous feeling within 
me. I will try. To-morrow, at the council, I 
will advert to the regency. . Every other proposi- 
tion is impossible. So do not deceive yourself; 
and let us hope.” 

It was now four o’clock in the morning. The 
room in which this interesting interview took 
place was the bedchamber of Napoleon when he 
inhabited the Elysée. A small room opened from 
it, which the Emperor had used as a study. Al- 
exander conducted Caulaincourt into this cabinet 
as a safe retreat, and the embassador threw him- 
self upon a sofa, in utter exhaustion. After a few 
hours of slumber, disturbed by frightful dreams, 
he awoke. It was eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing. He heard persons passing in and out of the 
chamber of the Emperor of Russia. He stepped 
te a window, and looked through the curtains 
into the garden. It was filled with hostile troops, 
as were also the squares of the city. Tormented 
by the sight, he again threw himself upon the 
sofa, almost in a state of distraction. The room 
remained just as it was when the Emperor last 
left it. The table was covered with maps of 
Rassia, plans, and unfinished writing. Caulain- 
court carefully rearranged the books and maps, 
and tore all the papers and plans into'a thousand 
bits, and buried them in the ashes of the fire- 
place. ‘The new occupants of the Elysée,” said 
he, “ might there have found matter for jests and 
fur mortifying comparisons.” 

At eleven o'clock some one knocked at the 
door, and the Grand Duke Constantine entered 
** Duke,” said he to Caulaincourt, ‘‘ the Emperor 
sends you his compliments. He was unable to 
see you before leaving the palace. But in the 
mean time we will breakfast together. I have 
given orders to have it prepared in Alexander's 
toom. We will shut ourselves up there, and en- 
deavor to pass the time till his return.” 

After breakfast, Caulaincourt, accompanied by 
Constantine, returned to the cabinet, where he 
remained, in close concealment, during the day. 
At six o'clock in the evening the Emperor of 
Russia again made his appearance. ‘My dear 
Caulaincourt,” said he, ‘for your sake I have 
acted the diplomatist. I intrenched myself be- 
hind certain powerful considerations, which did 
not permit us to decide rashly on a matter so im- 
portant as the choice of a sovereign. Finding 
myself safe on that ground, I then resumed the 
subject of the regency. Hasten back to the Em- 
peror Napoleon. Give him a faithful account of 
what has passed here; and return as quickly as 
possible with Napoleon's abdication in faver of 
his son.” 

“Sire,” said Caulaincourt, earnestly, “ what is 
to be done with the Emperor Napoleon!” 

* [ hope that you know me well enough,” Al- 
exander replied, ‘to be certain that I shall never 
suffer any insult to be offered to him. Whatever 
may be the decision, Napoleon shall be properly 
treated. Return to Fontainebleau as rapidly as 
possible. I have my reasons for urging you.” 





The shades of night had now darkened the 
streets. The Grand Duke Constantine descended 
the stairs to make preparation for Caulaincourt’s 
departure ; for it was necessary that he should 
leave the city, as he entered it, in disguise. He 
soon returned ; and Caulaincourt, wrapped in his 
cloak, and favored by the gloom of night, followed 
Constantine, on foot, through the dense grove of 
the garden of the Elysée into the Elysian Fields, 
where, at an appointed station, they found a car- 
riage in waiting. 

« Prince,” said Caulaincourt, as he took leave 
of the Grand Duke at the door of the carriage, 
‘I carry with me a recollection which neither 
time nor circumstances can efface. The service 
you have rendered me is one which must bind a 
man of honor forever, unto death. In all places, 
|in all circumstances, dispose of me, my fortune, 
and my life.” 

“Tll-informed persons,” continues the Duke, 
‘‘who have contracted unjust prejudices against 
the Russian sovereign, will tax me with partiality 
for Aiexander and his family. But I speak in 
truth and sincerity, and I fulfill an obligation of 
honor in rendering them that justice which is 
|their due. The base alone disallow benefactors 
land benefits. Eighteen leagues separated me 
| trom the Emperor, but I performed the journey 

in five hours. In proportion as I approached 
| Fontainebleau I felt my courage fail. Heavens! 
what a message had | to bear! In the mission 
which I had just executed, I had experienced all 
the anguish which could be endured by pride and 
self-love. But in the present business my heart 
bled for the pain I was about to inflict on the 
Emperor, who rose in my affections in proportion 
as the clouds of misfortune gathered around him.” 

It was just midnight when” Cauiaincourt ap- 
proached Fontainebleau. The environs were filled 
with troops who were bivouacking, impatient for 
battle. The forest of Fontainebleau and the whole 
surrounding region were illumined with the camp- 
fires of fifty thousand men, who, in a state of in- 
tense excitement, were clamoring to be led to 
battle. As Caulaincourt approached the gate of 
the chateau, he was recognized. He was known 
as the firm friend of Napoleon, and was greeted 
with an impassioned shout of ** Vive [’ Empereur,” 
which was echoed and re-echoed from rauk to 
rank through the deep aisles of the forest. He 
entered the little cabinet where ouz narrative left 
Napoleon. 

The Emperor was alone, seated at a table, writ- 
ing. ‘Ten years seemed to have passed over his 
noble head,” says Caulaincourt, “since last we 
parted. A slight compression of his lips gave to 
his countenance an expression of indescribable 
suffering.” 

** What has been done!” inquired Napoleon. 
‘‘ Have you seen the Eniperor of Russia! What 
did he say?” 

For a moment Caulaincourt, overcome with an- 
guish, was unable to speak. Napoleon took his 
hand, pressed it convulsively, and said, 

‘* Speak, Caulaincourt, speak. I am prepared 
for every thing.” 
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CAULAINCOURT RETURNING TO FONTAINEBLEAU. 


** Sire,” Caulaincourt replied, ‘I have seen the | 


Emperor Alexander. I have passed twenty-four 
hours concealed in his apartments. He is not 
yourenemy. In him alone your cause has a sup- 
porter.” 

Napoleon shook his head, expressive of doubt, 
but said, 

«What is his wish? What do they intend?” 

** Sire,” Caulaincourt replicd, in a voice almost 
unintelligible through emotion, ‘* your Majesty is 
required to make great sacrifices—to surrender 
the crown of France to your son.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then, in ac- 
cents ‘‘ terribly impressive,” Napoleon rejoined, 

“That is to say, they will not treat with me. 
They mean to drive me from my throne which I 
conquered by my sword. They wish to make a 
Helot of me, an object of derision, destined to 
serve as an example to those who, by the sole as- 
eendency of genius and superiority of talent, com- 
mand men, and make legitimate kings tremble on 
their worm-eaten thrones. And is it you, Cau- 
laincourt, who are charged with such a mission 
to met” 

For a moment the Emperor paced the floor in 
great agitation, then threw himself, exhausted, 
into a chair, and buried his face in his hands. 
After a brief interval of silence he arose, and, 
turning to Caulaincourt, continued, 


“Have not you courage to go on! Let me 





hear what it is your Alexander has desired you to 
say.” 

Caulaincourt, deeply wounded by this unkind 
reproach, replied, “‘ Sire! your Majesty has no 
mercy. The stroke which is now felt by you 
lacerated my heart before it reached yours. For 
forty-eight hours this torture has rankled in my 
bosom.” 

Napoleon was at once vanquished. Pressing 
his hand upon his burning brow, he exclaimed, in 
accents of deepest tenderness, “I am to blame, 
Caulaincourt, | am to blame, my friend. There 
are moments when I feel my brain beating within 
my head, so many misfortunes assail me at once. 
That powerful organization, which so often sus- 
tained me amidst battles and perils, sinks under 
the repeated strokes which overwhelm me. I can 
not doubt your fidelity, Caulaincourt. Of all 
about me you, perhaps, are the only one in whom 
I place implicit faith. It is only among my poor 
soldiers, it is only in their grief-expressing eyes, 
that I still find written fidelity and devoted at- 
tachment. When happy, I thought I knew men, 
but I was destined to know them only in misfor- 
tune.” He paused, fixed his eyes upon the floor, 
and remained absorbed in silent thought. 

Caulaincourt, entirely overcome by exhaustion 
and mental anguish, was unable to make any re- 
ply. At length he said, “ Sire, I request permis- 
sion to take a little rest. I am beyond measure 
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fatigued. You must be correctly informed of the 
difficulties of your position before you can decide 
on the course to be adopted. I feel, in my present 
state, incapable of giving those detailed explana- 
tions which the importance of the subject de- 
mands.” 

“You are right, Caulaincourt,” the Emperor 
replied. Go and take some rest. I have a pre- 
sentiment of the subject about which we shall 
have to discourse, and it is necessary for me to 
prepare myself for the consequences. Go and 
repose awhile. I will take care to have you 
called at ten o'clock.” 

At ten, Caulaincourt again entered the apart- 
ment of the Emperor. Napoleon, in subdued 
tones, but calm and firm, said, ‘‘ Take a seat, 
Caulaincourt, and tell mé what they require. 
What is exacted from us?” 

Caulaincourt gave a minute recital of his inter- 
view with Alexander. When he spoke of the 
debate of the Allies respecting the restoration of 
the Bourbons, Napoleon rose from his chair in 
extreme agitation, and rapidly pacing up and 
down the room, exclaimed, 

“‘They are mad! Restore the Bourbons! it will 
not last fora single year! The Bourbons are the 
antipathy of the French nation. And the army? 
What will they do with the army? My soldiers 
will never consent to be theirs. It is the height 
of folly to think of melting down the Empire into 
a government formed out of elements so hetero- 
geneous. Can it ever be forgotten that the Bour- 
bons have lived twenty years on the charity of 


foreigners, in open war with the principles and 


the interests of France? Restore the Bourbons! 
it is not merely madness, but it shows a desire to 
inflict on the country every species of calamity. 
Is it true that such an idea is seriously enter- 
tained ?” 

Caulaincourt informed him unreservedly of the 
machinations which were carried on for the ac- 
complishment of that purpose. 

“« But,” Napoleon observed, ‘the Senate can 
never consent to see a Bourbon on the throne. 
Setting aside the baseness of agreeing to such an 
arrangement, what place, I should like to know, 
could be assigned to the Senate in a court from 
which they, or their fathers, dragged Louis XVI. 
to the scaffold. As for me, I was a new man, 
unsullied by the vices of the French revolution. 
In me there was no motive for revenge. I had 
every thing to reconstruct. I should never have 
dared to sit on the vacant throne of France, had 
not my brow betn bound with laurels. The 
French people elevated me, because I had exe- 
cuted, with them and for them, great and noble 
works. But the Bourbons, what have they done 
for France? What proportion of the victories, 
of the glory, of the prosperity of France belongs 
to them? What could they do to promote the 
interests or independence of the peoplet When 
restored by foreigners, they will be forced to yield 
to all their demands, and, in a word, to bend the 
knee before their masters. Advantage may be 
taken of the stupor into which foreign occupation 
has thrown the capital to abuse the power of the 
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strongest, by proscribing me and my family. But 
to insure tranquillity to the Bourbons in Paris! 
Never! Bear in mind my prophecy, Caulain- 
court.” 

After a moment’s pause, the Emperor, in a 
more tranquil tone, resumed, ‘‘ Let us return to 
the matter in question. My abdication is insisted 
on. Upon this condition the regency will be 
given to the Empress, and the crown will descend 
to my son. I do not know that I have the right 
to resign the sovereign authority—that I should 
be justified in taking such a step until all hope 
was lost. I have fifty thousand men at my dis- 
posal. My brave troops still acknowledge me for 
their sovereign. Full of ardor and devotedness, 
they call loudly on me to lead them to Paris. 
The sound of my cannon would electrify the Pa- 
risians, and rouse the national spirit, insulted by 
the presence of foreigners parading in our public 
places. The inhabitants of Paris are brave; they 
would support me; and after the victory,” he 
added, in a more animated tone, “ after the vic- 
tory, the nation would choose between me and 
the Allies, and I would never descend from the 
throne unless driven from it by the French peo- 
ple. Come with me, Caulaincourt. It is now 
twelve o’clock. I am going to review the troops.” 

As the Emperor left the palace, Caulaincourt 
sadly followed him. The illusions to which the 
Emperor still clung filled him with anxiety, for 
he knew that the strength of the Allies was such 
that all further resistance must be unavailing. 

The soldiers were delighted in again seeing 
the Emperor, and received him with acclamations 
of unbounded joy. The officers thronged enthu- 
siastically around him, shouting, ‘To Paris—to 
Paris! Sire, lead us to Paris!” 

“Yes, my friends,” replied the Emperor, ‘‘ we 
will fly to the succor of Paris. To-morrow we 
will commence our march.” 

At these words, tumultuous shouts of “ Vive 
lEmpereur,” rang through the air. The ardor 
Was so intense and so universal, thai even Cau- 
laincourt thought that there were some chances 
in Napoleon’s favor. 

As the Emperor returned to the court-yard of 
the palace, and dismounted from his horse, he 
said to Caulaincourt, triumphantly, and yet in- 
terrogatively, “‘ Well?” as if he would inquire, 
“‘ What do you think now?” 

“ Sire,” Caulaincourt replied, “this is your 
last step. Your Majesty ought alone to decide.” 

“You approve of my determination, that is 
clear,” Napoleon added with a smile. Passing 
silently, but with friendly recognitions, through 
the groups of officers who thronged the saloons, 
he retired to his room. 

The young generals, full of ardor, and who 
had their fortunes to make, expressed an intense 
desire to march upon Paris. The older officers, 
however, who had already obtained fame and for- 
tune, which they hoped to retain by yielding to 
a power which they no longer felt able to resist, 
were silent. 

Talleyrand, president of the Senate, now eager 
to ingratiate himself into the favor of the Allies, 
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had influenced that body to pass a decree de- 
posing Napoleon, and organizing a provisional 
government with Talleyrand at its head. As 
Napoleon received his office not from the Senate, 
but from the people, he paid no respect to this 
act. Still, the abandonment of the Emperor by 
the Senate bewildered and disheartened the peo- 
ple, inspirited the royalists, and introduced much 
perplexity into the councils of the army. 

At twelve o’clock the next day, Napoleon, 
struggling against despondency, again reviewed 
the troops, having previously given orders to have 
all things prepared for the march upon Paris. 
Immediately after the review he met in council 
all the dignitaries, civil and military, who were 
at Fontainebleau. A conference ensued, which 
crushed the hopes, and almost broke the heart of 
the Emperor. His most influential generals pre- 
sented difficulties, and, finally, remonstrances, de- 
claring that all was hopelessly lost. 

“Tf at this moment,” says Baron Fain, “ Na- 
poleon had quitted his saloon and entered the 
hall of the secondary officers, he would have 
found a host of young men ready to follow 
wherever he should lead. But a step further, 
and he would have been greeted by the acclama- 








tions of all his troops.” 





AT FONTAINEBLEAU. 


Disheartened, however, by the apathy which 
he encountered, he yielded, addressing, to his 
generals, these prophetic words : 

“You wish for repose. Take it, then. Alas! 
you know not how many troubles and dangers 
will await you on your beds of down. A few 
years of that ease which you are about to pur- 
chase so dearly, will cut off more of you than 
the most sanguinary war could have done.” 

The Emperor then, in extreme dejection, re- 
tired alone to his cabinet. After the lapse of a 
few hours of perplexity and anguish, such as 
mortals have seldom endured, he again sent for 
Caulaincourt. As the Duke entered the room he 
found the countenance of the Emperor fearfully 
altered ; but his demeanor was calm and firm. 
He took from his table a paper, written with 
his own hand, and presenting it to Caulaincourt, 
said, 

‘Here is my abdication. Carry it to Paris.” 
As the Emperor saw the tears gush into the eyes 
of his noble companion, he was for a moment un- 
manned himself. ‘Brave, brave friend!” cried 
he, with intense emotion. ‘‘ But those ungrate- 
ful men! they will live to regret me.” Then 
throwing himself into the arms of Caulaincourt, 
he pressed him fervently to his agitated breast, 
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saying, “ Depart, Caulaincourt; depart immedi- 
ately.” The abdication was written in the fol- 
lowing words : 

“The Allied Powers having proclaimed that the 
Emperor Napoleon was the sole obstacle to the 
re-esta’ lishment of peace, the Emperor Napoleon, 
faithful to his oath, declares that he is ready to 
descend from the throne, to quit France, and 
even life itself, for the good of the country ; with- 
out prejudice, however, to the rights of his son, to 
those of the regency of the Empress, and to the 
maintenance of the laws of the Empire.” 

‘« Given at our palace at Fontainebleau, 

the 4th of April, 1814.” 

Napoleon requested Macdonald and Ney to ac- 
company Caulaincourt, as commissioners, to Paris. 
As he confided to them this important document, 
he said to Macdonald, whom he had in former 
years mistrusted, but to whom he became fully 
reconciled on the field of Wagram, 

“T have wronged you, Macdonald ; do you not 
remember it?” ‘No, Sire!” Macdonald re- 
sponded, ‘“‘i remember nothing but your confi- 
dence in me.” 

Napoleon affectionately grasped his hand, while 
tears filled the eyes of both these noble men. 

«What conditions,” said one of the commis- 
sioners, ‘shall we insist upon, in reference to 
your Majesty?” 

‘‘ None whatever,” Napoleon promptly replied. 
‘« Obtain the best terms you can for France. For 
myself, I ask nothing. 

The commissioners immediately entered a car- 





riage and set out for Paris. Napoleon, over- 
powered by the events of the day, retired in soli- 
tude to his chamber. He immediately sent an 
officer to Marshal Marmont, who, with twelve 
thousand men, occupied a very important position 
at Essonne, a village about half-way between 
Fontainebleau and Paris. The messenger re- 
turned at night with the utmost speed, and com- 
municated the astounding intelligence that Mar- 
shal Marmont had abandoned his post and joined 
the Allies; that he had gone to Paris, and had 
marched his troops, without their knowledge of 
the treachery, within the lines of the enemy 
Thus Fontainebleau was entirely undefended. 

Napoleon at first could not credit the story 
He repeated to himself, ‘‘ It is impossible. Mar- 
mont can not be guilty of dishonor. Marmont is 
my brother-in-arms.” But when he could no 
longer doubt, he sank back in his chair, riveted 
his eyes upon the wall, pressed his burning brow 
with his hand, and said, in generous tones of 
grief, which brought tears into the eyes of those 
who were present, “He! my pupil! my child! 
Ungrateful man! Well; he will be more un- 
happy than I!” 

In order to deliver up these soldiers, the sub- 
ordinate officers, who'were devoted to the Emper- 
or, were assembled at midnight, and deceptively 
informed that the Emperor had decided to move 
upon Paris, and that they were to march, as an 
advance-guard, on the road to Versailles. All 
flew eagerly to arms, with cries of Vive I’ Empe- 
reur! Inthe darkness of the night this disgrace- 
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MARMONT ARRESTING THE RETURN OF THE TROOPS. 


ful transaction was consummated. With enthu- 
siasm the soldiers commenced their march. But 
they were astonished in meeting noenemy. They 
heard strange noises on either side of them, as of 
troops in motion, but the darkness of the night 
concealed all distant objects from their view. 
The break of day showed them the batteries, 
battalions, and squadrons of the Russian army, 
by whom they were now completely encircled. 
Escape was impossible. A cry of indignation 
and grief, loud and long-continued, broke from 
the ranks. The rear-guard, in the early dawn, 
discovered the snare before it had crossed the 
bridge of Essonne. It immediately halted and 
fortified the pass to protect the Emperor, resolv- 
ing to defend him to the last drop of blood. 

The entrapped soldiers, as soon as they re- 
covered from their astonishment, congregated to- 
gether in groups, almost insane with rage, and 
commenced loud shouts, in the very camp of the 
Allies, of Vive ’Empereur! Colonel Ordiner 
called together all the other colonels, who, indig- 
nant at the treachery of their generals, immedi- 
ately conferred upon him the command of their 
battalions. He accordingly ordered the cavalry 
to mount, and directed them on Rambouillet, that 
they might return by that circuitous route to 
Fontainebleau. The entire force—infantry, artil- 
lery, and cavalry—seized their arms, and, in the 
spirit of desperation, commenced their march, 
through the ranks of their multitudinous enemies, 
back to Napoleon. ‘The roads and woods 
echoed,” says Lamartine, “ with fury and accla- 
mations, the expression of their desperate and 
indomitable fidelity to their vanquished Emperor.” 

Marmont hearing the tidings, in great alarm 





mounted one of his fleetest horses, and soon over- 
took the retiring column. ‘ Stop!” he cried to 


Colonel Ordiner, “or I will have you court-mar- 
tialed for usurping the command.” 

‘I defy you,” the Colonel replied. ‘‘ There is 
no law which compels the troops to obey treach- 
ery; and if there were, there is no soldier here so 
base as to obey it.” 

The loud altercation caused a halt in the ranks. 
The soldiers had respected Marmont and admired 
his courage. He appealed to them; showed his 
scars, and his still bleeding wounds; assured 
them that peace was already negotiated, and that 
the movement they were making was harmless to 
themselves and to the Emperor. He entreated 
them to kill him rather than disgrace themselves 
by abandoning their general. The soldiers, ac- 
customed to obedience, believed him, and shout- 
ing ‘* Vive Marmont !” bewildered, returned again 
to their cantonments within the lines of the 
Allies.* 

In the mean time the commissioners, uncon- 
scious of this treachery, were rapidly approaching 
Paris. Just as the evening lamps were lighted, 





* Bourrienne, who was associated with Talleyrand in 
the Provisional Government, says, ‘‘ The mission of the 
marshals” (Caulaincourt, Ney, and Macdonald) “ had 
caused the most lively apprehensions among the members 
of the Provisional Government ; but the alarm was equally 
great on hearing the news of the mutiny of Marmont’s 
troops. During the whole of the day we were in a state 
of the most cruel anxfety. The insurrectionary spirit, it 
was feared, might extend to other corps of the army. 
But the successful gallantry of Marmont saved every 
thing ; and it would be impossible to convey an idea of 
the manner in which he was received by us at Talley- 
rand’s when he related the particulars of what had passed 
at Versailles.” 
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they entered the gates of the agitated city. Cau- 
laincourt, leaving his companions, immediately 
obtained a private audience with Alexander. 
The Emperor, though cordial, seemed not a little 
embarrassed. He, however, promptly announced 
to Caulaincourt that the whole aspect of affairs 
was now changed. 

“But, Sire,” said Caulaincourt, ‘I am the 
bearer of the act of abdication of the Emperor 
Napoleon in favor of the King of Rome. Mar- 
shals Ney and Macdonald accompany me as the 
plenipotentiaries of his Majesty. All the formal- 
ities are prepared. Nothing now remains but 
the conclusion of the treaty.” 

“«My dear Duke,” Alexander replied, *‘ when 
you departed, the position of the Emperor Napo- 
leon was still imposing. The rallying of troops 
around Fontainebleau, their devotion to the Em- 
peror, his adress and courage, were of a nature 
to create alarm; but to-day the position of the 
Emperor is not the same.” 

‘‘ Your Majesty deceives yourself,” Caulain- 
court replied. ‘The Emperor has at his com- 
mand, within the circle of a few leagues, eighty 
thousand men who demand to be led upon Paris, 
who will allow themselves, in defense of the Em- 
peror, to be cut in pieces to the last man, and 
whose example will electrify the capital.” 

“My dear Duke,” Alexander replied, “I am 
truly sorry to afflict you. But you are in com- 
plete ignorance of what is going on. The Sen- 


ate has declared the forfeiture of Napoleon. The 
commanders of corps of the army are sending in 


their adherence from all parts. They disguise, 
under pretext of submission to the mandates of 
the Senate, their eagerness to absolve themselves 
from allegiance to a sovereign who is unfortu- 
nate. Such are mankind. At the very moment 
at which we speak, Fontainebleau is uncovered, 
and the person of Napoleon is in our power.” 

“What say you, Sire,” cried Caulaincourt, in 
amazement—“ still fresh treasons ?” 

“‘The camp of Essonne is raised,” Alexander 
deliberately added. ‘‘ Marshal Marmont has sent 
in his adherence and that of his division of the 
army. The troops which compose it are in full 
march into the camp of the Allies.” 

At this intelligence Caulaincourt was struck 
dumb as by a thunderbolt. After a moment’s 
pause, he bowed his neck to the storm, and sad- 
ly said, ‘‘ I have no hope but in the magnanimity 
of your Majesty.” 

‘As long as the Emperor Napoleon,” Alexan- 
der replied, ‘‘ was supported by an army, he held 
the councils of his adversaries in check; but 
now, when the marshals and generals are lead- 
ing away the soldiers, the question is changed. 
Fontainebleau is no longer an imposing military 
position. All the persons of note at Fontaine- 
bleau have sent in their submissions. Now judge 
for yourself, what could I do?” 

Caulaincourt raised his hand to his burning 
brow, so bewildered that he was unable to utter 
a single word. 

‘During your absence,” Alexander continued, 


‘‘a discussion arose on the subject of the regqp- | 


cy. Talleyrand and others contended against it 
with all their might. The Abbé de Pradt de- 
clared that neither Bonaparte nor his family had 
any partisans—that all France earnestly demand- 
ed the Bourbons. The adherences of the civil 
and military bodies are pouring in. You thus 
see the impossibilities which master my good 
wishes.” 

‘* The Emperor Napoleon,” exclaimed Caulain- 
court, indignantly, ‘is betrayed, basely abandon- 
ed, delivered to the enemy by the very men who 
ought to have made for him a rampart of their 
bodies and their swords. This, Sire, is horrible, 
horrible!” 

Alexander, with an expression of bitter dis- 
dain, placing his hand confidingly on the arm of 
Caulaincourt, said, 

«And add, Duke, that he is betrayed by men 
who owe him every thing, every thing—their 
fame, their fortune. What a lesson for us sov- 
ereigns! I verily believe that if we had wished 
to place Kutusoff upon the throne of France, 
they would have cried out, Vive Kutusoff! But 
take courage. I will be at the council before 
you. We will see what can be done.” 

He then took the act of abdication, read it, 
and expressed much surprise that it contained no 
stipulations for Napoleon personally. ‘But I 
have been his friend,” said Alexander, “and I 
will still be his advocate. I will insist that he 
shall retain his imperial title, with the sovereign- 
ty of Elba, or some other island.” 

As Caulaincourt was passing out of the court- 
yard, exasperated by grief and despair, he met 
the Abbé de Pradt, who, with the basest syco- 
phancy, was hovering around the court of the Al- 
lies. The smiling ecclesiastic, complacently rub- 
bing his hands, advanced to meet the tall, courtly, 
and dignified Duke, exclaiming, 

“‘T am charmed to see you.” 

Caulaincourt fixed his eye sternly upon him, 
and was proudiy passing by, refusing to return 
his salutation, when the Abbé ventured to add, 
with an insulting smile, “ Your affairs are not 
going on very prosperously, Duke.” 

Caulaincourt could restrain his indignation no 
longer. He lost all self-control. Seizing the 
astonished and gray-headed Abbé by the col- 
lar, he exclaimed, ‘‘ You are a villain, sir!” and 
after almost shaking his breath out of his body, 
twirled him around upon his heels like a top. 
Then, ashamed of such an instinctive ebullitien of 
fury toward one so helpless, he contemptuously left 
him and went on his way. The Abbé never for- 
gave or forgot this rude pirouette. The Bour- 
bons administered to his wounded pride the balm 
of many honors. 

Caulaincourt immediately sought his compan- 
ions, Macdonald and Ney, and proceeded to the 
council. But he had no heart to reveal to them 
the awful defection of Marmont. They found 
the council-chamber filled wi'h the highest dig- 
nitaries of the various kingdoms allied against 
France. The Emperor of Russia was earnestly 
talking with the King of Prussia in the embra- 
sure of a window. In other parts of the room 
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were groups of English, Russian, Prussian, Aus- 
trian, and Swedish diplomatists, engaged in very 
animated conversation. 

The entrance of the French commissioners in- 
terrupted the colloquy. The Emperor of Russia 
and the King of Prussia approached a long table 
covered with green cloth, in the centre of the 
room, and sat down. Each person then took his 
seat at the table. The Emperor of Austria, per- 
haps from motives of delicacy, was not present. 
Lord Castlereagh, the English plenipotentiary, 
had not yet arrived. Caulaincourt presented, in 
the name of Napoleon, the act of abdication in 
favor of the King of Rome and of the regency of 
Maria Louisa. For a moment there was pro- 
found silence. Then Frederick William, the King 
of Prussia, remarked, 

«Events no longer permit the Powers to treat 
with the Emperor Napoleon. The wishes of 
France for the return of her ancient sovereigns 
are manifest on all sides.” 

Macdonald replied, ‘The Emperor holds the 
crown from the French nation. He resigns it 
for the purpose of obtaining general peace. The 
Allied Sovereigns having declared that he is the 
only obstacle to peace, he does not hesitate to 
sacrifice himself when the interests of his coun- 
try are concerned. But if they deny him the 
right of abdicating in favor of his son, great mis- 
fortunes may resu't therefrom. The army, en- 
tirely devoted to its chief, is still ready to shed 
the last drop of its blood in support of the rights 
of its sovereign.” 

A smile of disdain, accompanied with whisper- 
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ings, followed this declaration, as the Allies per- 
ceived that Macdonald was unaware how entirely 
Napoleon’s position was uncovered. Just at that 
moment Marmont entered the room with his 
head erect and a smile upon his features. 

He was received with shaking of hands and 
congratulations. The discussion was again re- 
sumed. Pozzo di Borgo, the aid of Bernadotte, 
inveighed loudly against the regency. He fool- 
ishly hoped to gain for his traitorous master the 
throne of France.* 

* As long,” said he, “‘as the name of Napoleon 
weighs from the throne upon the imagination of 
Europe, Europe will not consider itself satisfied 
or delivered. It will always see in the govern- 
ment of the son the threatening soul of the fa- 
ther. If he is present, nothing will restrain his 
genius, impatient of action and of adventures. 
The allied armies will have no sooner returned 
into their respective countries than ambition will 
inflame the mind of this man. Again he will 
~* Pozzo di Borgo was a Corsican. He was a strong 
partisan of the Bourbons, and joined the English in their 
attack upon his native island. As Napoleon adopted the 
cause of popular rights, Borgo became his implacable en- 
emy. He took refuge in London, and joined with intense 
zeal those who were conspiring against the popular gov- 
ernment of France. Though a man of dissolute habits, 
his elegant manners and his zeal for royalty secured for 
him the familiarity and esteem of the English and Conti- 
nental aristocracy. Entering the Russian service, he 
had been employed by Alexander at the court of Berna- 
dotte. ‘‘ He knew,” says Lamartine, “that he flattered, 
in secret, the inclinations of his master, the intrigues of 
M. de Talleyrand, the vengeance of the court of London, 
and the resentment of the aristocracy of Vienna, in speak 
ing against the half measure of the regency.” 
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summon to the field his country, speedily restored 
from its disasters, and once more it will be neces- 
sary to repeat over him those victories, so dearly 
purchased by the treasures and the blood of the 
human race. If banished far from France, his 
counsels will cross the sea, and his lieutenants 
and his ministers will seize upon the regency. 
To allow the Empire to survive the Emperor, this 
is not to extinguish the incendiary fire of Europe, 
but to cover it with treacherous ashes, under which 
will smoulder a new conflagration. Victory made 
Napoleon. Victory unmade him. Let the Em- 
pire fall with the man who made it.” 

These sentiments were too obviously true to be 
denied. The government of Napoleon was the 
government of popular rights. The Allies were 
deluging Europe in blood to sustain aristocratic 
privilege. These two hostile principles of gov- 
ernment could not live side by side. Even the 
genius of Napoleon, tasked to its utmost, could 
not reconcile them. He has drawn upon himself 
insane abuse, even from the sincere lovers of lib- 
erty, for his humane endeavor, by a compromise, 
to rescue Europe from those bloody wars with 
which combined despots assailed the dreaded 
spirit of republicanism. : 

‘“‘ There are,” said Talleyrand, “ but two prin- 
ciples now at issue in the world—legitimacy and 
chance.” By chance, he meant the suffrages of 
the people—popular rights. But it was not pru- 
dent to call things by their right names. “ Le- 
gitimacy,” he continued, “ is a recovered right. 
If Europe wishes to escape revolution, she should 


attach he-self to legitimacy. There are but two 
things pssible in this case; either Napoleon or 


Louis “. VIII. The Emperor Napoleon can have 
no ot'ser successor than a legitimate king. He is 
the .irst of soldiers. After him, there is not one 
m‘.n in France, or in the world, who could make 
tn men march in his cause. Every thing that is 
not Napoleon or Louis XVIII. is an intrigue.” 

Thus contemptuously was the name of Berna- 
dotte flung aside. 

The defection of the camp at Essonne, which 
was the advance-guard of the army at Fontaine- 
bleau, placed Napoleon entirely at the mercy of 
the Allies. A corps of the Russian army had al- 
ready been echeloned from Paris to Essonne, and 
covered all that bank of the Seine. Napoleon was 
now apparently helpless, and the Allies triumph- 
antly demanded absolute and unconditional abdi- 
cation. It was clear that Napoleon was ruined, 
and, even while the discussion was going on, 
many, anxious t® escape from a falling cause, 
were sending in their adherence to the Allies. 

The French commissioners, having received 
this peremptory demand for the unconditional ab- 
dication of Napoleon, now retired in consterna- 
tion to watch over the personal security of the 
Emperor, for he was in imminent danger of being 
taken captive. 

“« Who,” said Caulaincourt, in tones of anguish, 
‘‘ can be the bearer of this fresh blow to the Em- 
peror 1” 

“You,” answered Ney, with tearful cyes. 
“ You are the friend of his heart, and can, better 





than any other, soften the bitterness of this news. 
For my part, I have no courage but in the pres- 
ence of an enemy. I can never, never go and 
say coldly tohim—” His voice choked with emo- 
tion, and he could say no more. 

There was a moment of profound silence, dur- 
ing which neither of the three could utter one 
word. Macdonald then taking the hand of Cau- 
laincourt pressed it with affection, and said, 

“Tt is a sorrowful, a most sorrowful mission; 
but you alone can fulfill it to the Emperor, for 
you possess his entire confidence.” 

Caulaincourt departed. He was so entirely ab- 
sorbed in painful thought that he became quite 
unconscious of the lapse of time, and was struck 
with astonishment when the carriage entered the 
court-yard of Fontainebleau. For a time he was 
so transfixed with grief and despair, that he could 
not leave his seat. 

“Was I, then,” says Caulaincourt, ‘ destined 
only to approach the Emperor to give him tor- 
ture? I revolted at the misery of my destiny, 
which forced upon me the office of inflicting pain 
on him whom with my blood I would have ran- 
somed from suffering. I sprang from the car- 
riage, and reached the cabinet of the Emperor 
almost running. I know not how it happened 
that there was no one there to announce me. | 
opened the door. ‘ Sire, it is Caulaincour®,’ said 
I, and I entered.” 

Napoleon was seated at a window looking out 
upon the gardens. His pallid countenance and 
disordered dress indicated that he had passed the 
night without seeking any repose. Caulaincourt 
hesitated to commence his dreadful message. The 
Emperor broke the silence, by saying, with an 
evident effort to be calm, 

“The defection of Essonne has served as an 
excuse for new pretensions; is it not sot Now 
that I am abandoned, openly betrayed, there are 
other conditions. What do they now demand?” 

Caulaincourt deliberately narrated the scenes 
through which he had passed, and the demand of 
the Allies for an unconditional abdication. The 
indignation of Napoleon was now roused to the 
highest pitch. All the gigantic force and energy 
of his lofty nature burst forth like a volcano. His 
eyes flashed fire. His face glowed with an almost 
superhuman expression of intellect and of de- 
termination. 

“Do these arrogant conquerors suppose,” he 
exclaimed, ‘that they are masters of France be- 
cause treason has opened to them the gates of 
Paris? If a handful of vile conspirators. have 
planned my destruction, the nation has not rati- 
fied the infamous deed. I will summon my peo- 
ple around me. Fools! they can not conceive 
that a man like me only ceases to be formidable 
when he is laid in the tomb. To-morrow, in one 
hour, I will shake off the fetters with which they 
have bound me, and rise, more terrible than ever, 
at the head of one hundred and thirty thousand 
warriors. 

“ Attend to my calculation, Caulaincourt. I 
have here around me 25,000 men of my guards. 
Those giants, the terror of the legions of the en- 
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emy, shall form a nucleus round which I will 
rally the army of Lyons, 30,000 strong. These, 
with Grenier’s corps of 18,000, just arrived from 
Italy, Suchet’s 15,000, and the 40,000 scattered 
under the command of Soult, make altogether an 
army of 130,000 men. I am master of all the 
strong places in France and Italy, though I know 
not, as yet, whether they contain aught but felons 
and traitors. I am again upon my feet,” said he, 
raising his head proudly, “assisted by this same 
sword which has opened to me every capital in 
Europe. I am still the chief of the bravest army 
in the whole world—of those French battalions 
of which no portion has suffered a defeat. I will 
exhort them to the defense of their country by 
the principles and in the name of liberty. Above 
my eagles shall be inscribed, ‘ Independence and 
our country !’ and my eagles will again be terri- 
ble. If the chiefs of the army, who owe their 
splendor to my conquests, wish for repose, let 
them retire. I will find among those who now 
wear worsted epaulets men fit to be generals 
and miarshals. A road that is closed against 
couriers will soon ¢pen before 50,000 men.” 

As the Emperor uttered these vehement words 
he strode rapidly up and down the apartment. 
Suddenly he stopped, and, turning to Caulain- 
court, said, < 

“Write to Ney and Macdonald to return di- 
rectly. I renounce all negotiation. The Allies 
have rejected the personal sacrifice which I im- 
posed upon myself for the sake of purchasing the 
peace and the repose of France. They have in- 
solently refused my abdication, and I retract it. 
I will prepare for the conflict. My place is mark- 
ed out above or below the surface of a field of 
battle. May the French blood which is again 
about to flow fall upon the wretches who wish 
the ruin of their country !” 

Caulaincourt, contemplating with pain the in- 
tense excitement into which the Emperor was 
plunged, and conscious of the inutility, at that 
moment, of attempting a calm and dispassionate 
discussion, bowed to the Emperor, and asked 
leave to retire. 

“ We are one, Caulaincourt,” said the Emper- 
or, kindly. ‘Our misfortunes are great. Go 
and take some repose. There is, henceforth, 
none for me. The night will perhaps enlighten 
me.” 

In unutterable anguish Caulaincourt retired to 
his room and threw himself upon his bed. He 
knew that though the Emperor might prolong the 
bloody struggle his situation was desperate. Al- 
ready armies containing six hundred thousand 
foreigners covered the soil of France. Reserves 
which would more than double the number were 
collected on the frontiers, waiting but the signal 
to pour themselves into the doomed republican 
empire. Rebellion was in the heart of France. 
The new government welcomed all who would 
abandon Napoleon and give in their adhesion. 
There was now a general rush of the high fune- 
tionaries to Paris to obtain situations under the 


new dynasty. Still the Allies stood in terror of 
Napoleon. They knew that the masses of the 





people were all in his favor, and they dreaded one 
of those bold movements which more than once 
had astonished Europe. Foreign troops now oc- 
cupied all the avenues around Fontainebleau. 
Napoleon was inclosed in a vast net. At one 
signal two hundred thousand men could sprin 
upon the little band which still guarded him. But 
the formidable name of the Emperor still kept the 
Allies at a respectful distance. 

The next day Caulaincourt again saw the Em- 
peror, and informed him of the fearful peril in 
which he was placed. He endeavored to dis- 
suade him from any attempt to extricate himself 
by force, representing the extreme danger of 
such a step to the country, the army, and him- 
self. 

“‘ Dangers!” exclaimed the Emperor; ‘I do 
not fearthem! A useless life is a heavy burden. 
I can not long support it. But before involving 
others I wish to question them as to their opin- 
ion respecting this desperate resolve. If my cause, 
if the cause of my family, is no longer the cause 
of France, then I can decide. Call around me 
the marshals and generals who still. remain. I 
will be guided by their opinion.” 

The generals and the marshals, dejected and 
embarrassed, were soon assembled. ‘I have of- 
fered my abdication,” said Napoleon, “ but the 
Allies now impose upon me the abdication of 
my family. They wish me to depose my wife, 
my son, and all who belong to my family. Will 
you allow it? I have the means of cutting my 
way through the lines that surround me. I can 
traverse and arouse the whole of France. I can 
repair to the Alps, rejoin Augereau, rally Soult, 
recall Suchet, and, reaching Eugene in Lom- 
bardy, pass into Italy, and there found, with you, 
a new empire, a new throne, and new fortunes 
for my companions, until the voice of France 
shall recall us to our country. Will you follow 
me?” 

“T listened,” says Caulaincourt, ‘to the Em- 
peror’s noble and dignified appeal to the hearts, 
to the honor of his ancient lieutenants. But 
those hearts remained cold. They opposed the 
interests of France; a useless civil war; and the 
country ravaged by invasion. But they found 
no word of sympathy for the frightful misfortune 
which fell upon the benefactor, the sovereign 
who during twenty years had been the glory of 
France.” 

Caulaincourt, unable to repress his emotions, 
was about to leave the apartment. As he rose, 
the Emperor caught his eye and understood the 
movement. ‘ Stop, Caulaincourt,” said he ; then, 
taking his seat at the table, he rapidly wrote, 

“ April 6, 1814. 

‘“‘The Allied Sovereigns having declared that 
the Emperor Napoleon is the sole obstacle to the 
re-establishment of a general peace in Europe, 
the Emperor Napoleon, faithful to his oath, de- 
clares that he renounces, for himself and his heirs, 
the throne of France and Italy ; and that there 
is no personal sacrifice, not even that of life it- 
self, which he is not willing to make for the in- 
terests of France.” 
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Having placed this important paper in the 
hands of Caulaincourt, as the basis of new ne- 
gotiations, he calmly and proudly turned to his 

» and said, “‘ Gentlemen, I wish to be 
alone.” When all had left but Caulaincourt, he 
added, 

‘“‘ These men have neither heart nor conscience 
I am less conquered by fortune than by the ego- 
tism and ingratitude of my brothers in arms. 
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This is hideous. Now allis consummated. Leave 
me, my friend.” 

“1 shall never,” says Caulaincourt, “ forget 
these scenes at Fontainebleau. There is nothing 
in history to be compared with these last convul- 
sions of the French empire, to the torture of its 
chief, to the agony of its hours, its days. Never 
did the Emperor appear to me so truly great.” 





The tortures of suspense being now removed, 
the heart of Napoleon seemed re- 
lieved of an enormous load. Allow- 
ing himself to indulge in no useless 
repinings, with dignity and graceful- 
ness he submitted to his destiny: He 
had sufficient self-command at least 
to assume the aspect of cheerfulness 
and contentment. No reproaches es- 
caped his lips, and he addressed all 
around him only in tones of benignity 
and kindnese. The noble and digni- 
fied resignation he displayed surprised 
all, and won their admiration. He 
conversed familiarly, and as a private 
citizen, respecting the events of the 
Revolution and of the Empire, as if 
they had been matters of a past cen- 
tury, having no reference to himself. 

But it was not enough for the Al- 
lies that they had driven Napoleon 
from the throne. He was still en- 
throned in the hearts of the French 
people. It was essential to the final 
success of the cause of the Allies that 
the reputation of Napoleon should 
be destroyed, and that the people of 
France should look upon him as a 
selfish and merciless monster The 
Allies had now the control of the press 
of all Europe. They could deluge the 
nations with libels to which Napoleon 
could make no possible reply. The 
pen of Chateaubriand was dipped in 
mingled venom and gall for the ac- 

complishment of this crime. 
His world-renowned pam- 
phiet on ‘“ Bonaparte and 
the Bourbons,” was the most 
cold, merciless, infamous as- 
sassination of character his- 
tory has recorded. There is 
no historian who assails Na- 
poleon with more acrimony 
than Lameartine; and yet 
even he speaks of this atro- 
cious work in the following 
terms : 

«“M. Chateaubriand, the 
first writer of the day, did 
not preserve either his gen- 
ius or his conscience from 
the outpouring of insults and 
calumnies upon a great but 
a fallen name. He had 
written a severe pamphlet 
against the Emperor and in 
favor of the restoration of the 
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Bourbons, in which he dragged his name through 
the blood and the charnel-houses of time. He 
himself performed in it the office of hangman to 
the reign of the Emperor. He had formerly 
praised him, even by sacred comparisons, with 
the heroes of the Bible. After the assassination 
of the Duke d’Enghien, the enthusiasm of the 
writer, which had changed into contempt, had 
placed him in a secret but cautious opposition. 
He called himself proscribed and persecuted ; 
yet he never was proscribed, except by imperial 
favors; nor persecuted, except by the affected 
contempt of his master. 

** However this may have been, he bore about 
him for several months his unedited pamphlet, 
as the sword which was to give the last blow to 
the tyrant. This pamphlet, printed in the night, 
and delivered in fragments to the journals, inun- 
dated Paris in the morning, and very shortly all 
France, with maledictions against the Emperor 
and the Empire. Napoleon was there painted 
in the traits of the modern Attila, and with the 
features, still more hideous, of a hangman, ef- 
fecting, with his own hands, the executions in 
which he delighted. He was represented at Fon- 
tainebleau, torturing the conscience of Pius VII., 
and dragging the pontiff, by his white locks, on 
the flags of his prison—a martyr at once to his 
complaisance for, and resistance of, the crowned 
upstart. M. de Chateaubriand opened all the 
dungeons to indicate therein to the people, with 
his finger, the tortures, the gags, the pretended 
silent assassination of victims. He raked up all 


the ashes, from that of Pichegru down to the 
plague-hospital at Jaffa, to drag from out of the 
long-buried mass accusations, suspicions, and 


crimes. It was the bitter speech of the public 
prosecutor of humanity and of liberty, written 
by the hand of the Furies, against the great cul- 
prit of the age. He did not spare his enemy 
even those vile accusations of sordid avarice and 
of peculation which penetrate the deepest, and 
tarnish the most, in the vulgar and venal souls 
of the multitude. Robbery, cowardice, cruelty, 
sword, poison, every thing served as a weapon 
to stab that fame he wished to extinguish. This 
book, issued leaf by deaf to the public during 
several days, was the more terrible, inasmuch as 
it succeeded the long silence of a mute opposi- 
tion. 
““M. de Chateaubriand, in putting forth this 
character of Napoleon as food for the wickedness 
of the people, and a homage to the royalist party, 
was guilty of an action which no political pas- 
sion can excuse —the annihilation of a reign 
by poisoned weapons. But this wicked action, 
praised at the time because the time required it, 
was repudiated at a later period by the con- 
science of the age, though it contributed power- 
fully then to render the Empire unpopular. 
When M. de Chateaubriand presented himself 
to Louis XVIII. to receive his reward in the 
shape of favors from the new monarchy, the 
Prince said to him, ‘ Your book has been worth 
an army to my cause!” 

Thus far the Allies have had it all their own 











way. They have been accuser, counsel, jury, 
judge, and executioner. They have also re- 
ported the trial and written the biography. But 
now, after the silence of thirty years, the spirit 
of Napoleon emerges from its tomb beneath the 
dome of the Invalides, and, turning to a new 
nation of twenty-five millions of freemen, solicits 
another trial. Calmly, yet firmly, these freemen 
insist that he shall not be defrauded of that right. 

Under the influence of these representations 
of Chateaubriand, which were universally preva- 
lent thirty years ago, Dr. William Ellery Chan- 
ning—whose name, as a philosopher, a philan- 
thropist, and a Christian, I can not mention but 
with affection and admiration—wrote his cele- 
brated comments upon the career of Napoleon. 
He was fresh from the reading of the reiteration 
of those sentiments by Sir Walter Scott—of 
whose ‘ Life of Napoleon” Dr. Channing's elo- 
quent treatise was a review—and assumed that 
the statements of Chateaubriand and Sir Walter 
were correct. It was the misfortune of the age, 
not the fault of the individual. It is currently 
reported that Dr. Channing’s views upon this 
subject were much modified before his death. 
Indeed, there is no intelligent man who thinks 
of Napoleon now as he thought of him thirty 
years ago. The writer of these pages, in that 
day, read Dr. Channing’s pages with approval 
and delight. But we are very certain that, with 
the light of the present time, the candid and gen- 
erous mind of Dr. Channing, ever appreciating 
greatness and loving goodness, would have been 
among the first to acknowledge the magnanimity 
and the virtues of that great man, who even now 
stands without a rival in the hearts of the masses 
of the people in all lands. 





STUDIES FOR A PICTURE OF VENICE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ REVERIES OF A BACHELOR.” 
iT AM living in a garden, in the middle of the 

water. Old arbors, made from trellised 
poles, which are blackened with storms and with 
years, stretch down through the centre of this 
garden, and are covered over with the interlacing 
limbs of Lombard grape-vines. At the end of this 
arbor-walk—not, it is true, very long, but neatly 
graveled and cleanly kept—is a low pavilion, 
with an embowed window, which looks out upon 
the Grand Canal of Venice. 

A painting of some Venetian artist, who lived 
before the garden was planted, hangs upon the 
wall of the pavilion, and receives a light, on one 
side subdued by the jutting fragments of a ruined 
palace, and on the other reflected brightly from 
the green surface of the water. 

The pavilion is built in the angle of those pal- 
ace walls which inclose the garden. and which 
were never raised to their full height. They 
offer, in their broken and half-ruined state, a 
mournful commentary upon the life of that disso- 
lute republic which ended suddenly a half century 
ago: since which time no stone has been added 
to the palace walls. . 

An iron paling, of flash appearance, swings 
where the palace doors should have hung. The 
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windows are filled up with mortar and brick, 
save the one where my pavilion looks out upon 
the water. The huge lion heads that stand out 
here and there along the foundation stones, are 
gtim with the sea-weed which the salt tide feeds ; 
and what should have been the court of the pal- 
ace is given up to the culture of a few sour grapes 
of Lombardy, and to the morning strolls of a 
stranger from a republic beyond the ocean. 

From the pavilion window, T can count the old 
homes of five Doges and of tweaty noble Vene- 
tian families; but there is no family of either 
Doge or noble in any of them now. Two of the 
grandest are turned into lodging-houses for stran- 
gers; the upper balcony—a richly-wrought mar- 
ble baleony—of the palace of the most noble 
Ducal family of the Justiniani, is now decorated 
with the black and white sign-board of my late 
host, Monsieur Marseille, keeper of the Hotel de 
UExrope! 

Another grand pile, which rises just opposite 
to me, is filled with the degenerate officials of the 
mouldering municipality of Venice. I see them 
day by day sauntering idly at the windows, or 
strutting with vain importance in the corridors 
which a century ago echoed the steps of very 
noble and very corrupt'women. Still others bear 


over the rich sculptured cornices of their doors, 
among the marble masks and flowers, the painted 
double-headed eagle of the Emperor Francis ; 
and the men I see moving with a stealthy pace 
over the marble stairs, are miserable Italian 
hirelings, who wear the livery, reverence the 


power, and chant the praises of their Austrian 
master. 
All day long the gondolas glide back and forth 


over the green water of the canal; so near, that | 


I can distinguish faces under the sombre canopies 
of the boats, and admire the neatly-gloved hands 
of ladies, or the martial air of our military rulers. 
At night, too, when I choose to linger with the 
blinds unclosed, I can see the lights trailing from 
far down by the Square of St. Mark, when no 
sound of the oars is heard; and can watch their 
growing glimmer, and presently hear the distant 
ripple, and see the lanterns shining brighter and 
brighter, and hear the oar dip nearer and nearer, 
until, with a dash, a blaze, and a shadow of black, 
they pass. 

The bay window of my pavilion, jatting from 
the palace ruin, has marble steps leading down 
to the water. At ten o’clock of the morning, if 
the sun is bright, my gondolier, Guiseppe, is 
moored at one $f the lions’ heads, in his black 
boat. A half hour’s easy sail along the path of 
the Grand Canal, will set me down at the foot 
of the Rialto. 

A score of palaces fling their shadows across 
the way. I pass over, between the Rialto and 
the garden court ; and a score more, which catch 
the sun upon their fronts, reflect it dazzlingly. 
But, apart from the life which the sun and the 
water lend to them, they have all a dead look. 
The foundations are swayed and cracked. Gloomy- 
looking shutters of rough boards close up the 
window-openings of sculptured marble. Newly- 





washed linen is hung out to dry upon the palace 
balconies. 

Even the scattered noble families which retain 
the larger piles of buildings are too poor and 
powerless to arrest the growing decay, or to keep 
up any show of state. A black cockade upon 
the hat of their gondolier, with a faded crimson 
waistcoat for livery, and a box at the Fenice The- 
atre, make up the only ostensible signs of a vain 
rank and of an expiring fortune. 

If the whim or the business of the morning 
lead me in an opposite direction, a few strokes 
of the oar will carry my gondola under the shad- 
ow of those two granite columns which belong 
to every picture of Venice, and which are crowned 
with the winged lion of St. Mark, and the patron 
saint Theodore. Here is the gathering-place of 
all strangers and loiterers; and one may wan- 
der at will under the arcades of the Ducal Pal- 
ace, or over the billowy floor of the cathedral 
church. 

But there is a tramping of feet in this neigh- 
borhood, and an active commerce in flowers and 
oranges, and a business-like effrontery in lame 
old men, who serve as valets-de-place, that fa- 
tigues me, that seems altogether out of keeping 
with the proper gloom, and mould, and sloth of 
the dying city. 

My more frequent excursions are in another 
quarter. Traversing the garden arbor of which 
I have spoken, and passing through the corridor 
of the house which skirts the garden, I find my- 
self upon the edge of a narrow canal, shaded by 
crumbling houses, which are inhabited by a ghost- 
like people, whom you see gliding in and out 
only in the gray of the morning or at twilight. 

The narrow canal has a foot-way by its side, 
along which passes an occasional bawling fish- 
merchant, who carries his stock in a small willow 
crate upon his cap; cold-looking, lean women, 
with shawls drawn over their heads, and stoop- 
ing and slip-shod, sometimes shuffle along the 
path, with cabbages under their arms, and disap- 
pear down one of the dark courts which open on 
the canal. 

I think there must be a school in the neighbor- 
hood, for not unfrequently a bevy of boys (a very 
rare sight in Venice) pass along under my win- 
dow, under the eye of a broad-hatted priest, in a 
broad black coat. But the boys, I have observed, 
are sallow-faced ; and have a withered, mature 
look, as if they had grown old before their time. 
They seem to have inherited a part of the decay 
which belongs to the desolate city; their laugh, 
as it comes to my ear, is very hollow and vague, 
with none of the rollicking glee in it which is 
bred of green fields and sunshine. 

A funeral, on the contrary—when it passes, as 
it sometimes has done, after twilight, with priests 
in white capes, and candles flaunting a yellow, 
sickly light upon the still water of the canal— 
seems to agtee with the place and with the people. 
The sight does not shock, as it does in cities 
which are alive with action or with sunshine ; 
but, like a burst of laughter at a feast, the mo- 
notonous funeral chant chimes with the mournful 
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habit of the place, and death seems only to be a 
louder echo of their life. 

A little distance away, there is a bridge which 
crosses this canal ; a narrow alley, I find, at its 
end, conducts through slumberous houses to a 
narrow quay and a broad sheet of water. Be- 
yond the water lies the island of Giudeca, be- 
tween which and the quay I am upon lie moored 
the greater part of those sea-going craft which 
supply now all the needs of the port of Venice. 

Here are quaint vesseis from Chioggia, at the 
other end of the Lagoon, which have not changed 
their fashion in a hundred years, They have the 
same high peak and stern which they had in the 
days of the Doges; and a painted Virgin at the 
bow is a constant prayer against peril. Here are 
clumsy feluccas from Crete and the Ionian islands, 
with Greek sailors half-clad, who have the same 
nut-brown faces and lithe limbs»you see in old 
pictures. 

To the westward, the canal of the Giudeca 
stretches, dividing its island from the body of 
the city, and then losing itself in the wide, lazy 
sweep of the Lagoon, where you see little isles 
with tall bell-towers, and scattered lateen-rigged 
vessels, and square-armed colliers from England, 
and low-lying fields of rushes—all alike seeming 
to float on the surface of the water. 

When the sun is setting, you can not imagine 
the witching beauty of this scene: the blue 
mountains of Treviso rise from the distant edge 
of the Lagoon in sharp, pyramidal forms; they 

w less and less in size as they sweep to the 
south, till finally, where the smooth water makes 
the horizon-line, you can see, five miles away, 
the trees of the last shore, seeming to rise from 
the sea, and standing with all their lines firmly 
and darkly drawn against a bright orange sky. 

From this quay—a favorite walk of mine—as 
from a vessel on the ocean, I see the sun dying 
each night in the water. Add only to what I 
haye said of the view a warm, purple glow to the 
whole western half of the heavens—the long 
shadow of a.ship in the middle distance, and the 
sound of a hundred sweet-toned vesper bells ring- 
ing from out all the towers of Venice, and float- 
ing, and mellowing, and dying along the placid 
surface of the sea—and you will have some no- 
tion of a quiet Venetian evening. 

Upon the bridges which spring with a light 
marble arch across the side canals are grouped 
the figures of loitering gondoliers. Their shaggy 
brown coats, with pointed hoods, their tasseled 
caps, their crimson neck-ties, and their attitudes 
of a lazy grace, as they lean against the light stone 
balustrades, are all in happy keeping with the 
scene. A marching company of priests, two by 
two, with their broad hats nearly touching, some- 
times passes me; and their waving black cloaks 
stir the air, like the wings of ill-omened birds. 
A lean beggar, who wy ag ing himself 
throughout the debe, Hr tons ak a coon tool. 
steals out cautiously, as he sees me approach, 
and doffs his cap, and thrusts forward his hand, 
with a cringing side-cast of the head, making an 
inimitable pantomime of entreaty ; and a coin so 





small that I am ashamed to name it brings a me. 
lodious benedetio on my head. 

I have come, indeed, to know every face which 
makes its appearance along the quay of the Giu- 
deca. A beetle-browed man, with chil- 
dren and a slatternly wife, has lost all my sym- 
pathy by his perverse constancy in begging and 
in asking blessings. A dog in an upper balcony, 
which barked at me obstreporously on the first 
week of my appearance, subdued it to a low growl 
after a fortnight, and now he makes only an in- 
quiring thrust of his nose through the balcony 
bars, and, having scented an old acquaintance, 
retires with quiet gravity. 

Most of all, I have remarked an old gentleman, 
whom I scarce ever fail to meet at about the 
vesper hour, in a long brown overcoat, of an an- 
tique fashion, and wearing a hat which must 
have been the mode at least forty years ago. 
His constant companion is a young woman, with 
a very sweet, pale face, who clings timidly to his 
arm; and who, like her protector, is clad always 
in a sober-colored dress of an olddate. Her feat- 
ures are very delicate, and her hair, like that of 
all the Venetian women, singularly beautiful. 
There is no look of likeness between them, or | 
should have taken them for father and daughter. 
They seem. to talk but little together; and I have 
sometimes thought that the poor girl might be 
the victim of one of these savage marriages of 
Europe, by which beauty and youth is frequently 
tied, for some reasons of family or property, to 
decrepitude and age. 

Yet the old gentleman has a very firm step, 
and a proud look of the eye, which he keeps fixed 
steadfastly before him, scarce deigning to notice 
any passer-by, The girl, too, or perhaps I should 
rather say the woman, seems struggling to main- 
tain the same indifference with the old gentle- 
man ;. and all her side-looks are very furtive and 
subdued. 

They walk rapidly, and always disappear down 
a narrow court which is by the further bridge of 
the quay, and which leads into a mouldering 
quarter of the city. They speak tonoone; they 
do not even salute, so far as I have seen, a single 
one of the parish priests who glide back and forth 
upon the walk by the Giudeca. Once only, a gon- 
dolier, with a flimsy black cockade, who was loi- 
tering at the door of a wine-shop, lifted his hat 
as they passed in a very respectful manner; but 
neither man or woman seemed to acknowledge 
the salutation. 

The steadfast look of the old gentleman, and 
the clinging hold of the young woman upon his 
arm, have once or twice induced me to believe 
him blind. But his assured step upon the un- 
even surface of the stones, and the readiness 
with which he meets the stairs. of the successive 
bridges, have satisfied me that it can not be. 

I am quite sure there is some mystery about 
the couple—some old family story, perhaps, of 
wrong or of crime, which, in its small way, might 
throw a light upon the tyranny or the license 
which contributed to the wreck of the Venetian 
State. I have hinted as much to my professor 
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of languages—who is a wiry little man, with fer- 
ret eyes—and who has promised to clear up what- 
ever mystery may lie in the matter. 

I shall hardly see him, however, again—being 
now Christmas time—for a week to come. 

The Christmas season drags heavily at Venice. 
The people may possibly be good Christians, but 
they are certainly not cheerful ones. The air, 
indeed, has a Christmas-like cold in its breath ; 
but there is no cheer of blazing fires to quicken 
one’s thankfulness, and to crackle a Christmas 
prayer for the bounties of the year. 

The pinched old women steal through the dim 
and narrow pass-ways, with little earthen pots of 
live coals—the only fire which ever blesses their 
dismal homes. No frost lies along the fields with 
a silvery white coat, stiffening the grass tips, 
and making eyes sparkle and cheeks tingle; but 
the Venetian winter overtakes you adrift; cut- 
ting you through with cold winds, that howl 
among the ancient houses; dampening every 
blast with the always present water; and bring- 
ing cold tokens from the land-winter, in huge 
ice-cakes, which float wide and drearily down the 
Lagoon. 

There are no Christmas songs, and no Christ- 
mas trees. Only the churches light up their 
chilly vaults with a sickly blaze of candles; and 
the devout poor ones, finding comfort in the air 
softened by the burning of incense, kneel down 
for hours together. The dust rests thickly on 
the tombs of nobles and of Doges, who lie in the 
churches; dark pictures of Tintoretto stare at 
you from behind the altars; the monotone of 
a chant rises in a distant corner; beggars, with 
filthy blankets drawn over their heads, thrust 
their meagre hands at you; and a chill dampness 
cleaves to you until you go out into the sunlight 
again. 

One bright streak of this sunshine lies all day 
long upon the Riva,* which stretches from the 
Ducal Palace to the arsenal. Here is always 
gathered a motley throng of soldiers, of jugglers, 
of Punch-players, and of the picturesque Turkish 
and Cretan sailors. Jostling through this crowd, 
and passing the southern arcade of the Palace, 
you meet at mid-afternoon of the Christmas sea- 
son with troops of ladies, who lounge up and 
down over the square of St. Mark’s, in a kind of 
solemn saunter, that I am sure can be seen no 
where else. Gone-by fashions of Paris flame 
upon the heads of pale-cheeked women, and wea- 
zen-faced old men struggle through the mass, 
with anxious and doubting daughters clinging 
close to their arms. 

The officers of the occupying army stride 
haughtily upon the place, eying with insolence 
whatever of beauty is to be seen, and showing 
by every look and gesture that they are the mas- 
ters, and the others the menials. 

I was looking on this strange grouping of peo- 
ple not long ago, upon a festal day of the Christ- 
mas season, when my eye fell upon the old gen- 
tleman whom I had been accustomed to see upon 
the quiet Riva of the Zattere across the Grand 

* A Venetian term for quay. 








Canal. His pretty meek-faced companion was 
beside him. They paced up and down with the 
same calm, dispassionate faces, there in the eye 
of St. Mark’s and of the crowd, which they had 
worn in the view of the Lagoon and of the silent, 
sclemn sunsets. 

It is true they had now gala dresses; but so 
old, so quaint, that they seemed to belong, as 
they really did, to an age gone by. The old gen- 
tleman wore a bell-shaped hat, such as one sees 
in the pictures of the close of the last century, 
and its material was not of the shiny, silky sub- 
stance of the present day, but of rich beaver. 
The lady, too, showed a face delicate as before, 
but set off with a coiffure so long gone by that 
its very age relieved it from oddity, and made me 
think I was looking at some sweet picture of a 
half century ago. The richest of that old Vene- 
tian lace, which provokes always the covetous- 
ness of traveling ladies, belonged to her costume, 
and agreed charmingly with her quiet manner, 
and with the forlorn air which hung a pleasing 
mystery about the couple. 

I could not observe that they seemed nearer to 
friends or to kin in the middle of the crowd than 
upon the silent quay of the Zattere, where I had 
so often seen them before. They appeared to be 
taking their gala walk in memory of old days, 
utterly neglectful of all around them, and living, 
as it were, an interior life, sustained only by as- 
sociation, and’ which clung to the gaunt shadow 
of the Campanile, and to the brilliant front. of San 
Marco, with a loving and a pious fondness. 

It is not to be wondered at, indeed, that those 
of. old Venetian blood should cherish vain and 
proud regrets. They are living in the shadows 
of a great past. An inferior rdce of creatures 
occupy the places of the rich and the powerful. 
The very griffins ‘mock at them from the sculp- 
tured walls, and every where what is new is- 
dwarfed by contrast with the old. 

I followed the old gentleman after a while into 
the church of St. Mark. He walked reverently 
through the vestibule, and put on a religious air 
that startled me. Passing in at the central door, 
and slipping softly over the wavy floor of mosa- 
ics, he knelt, with his companion, at that little 
altar of the Virgin upon the left, where the lights 
are always burning. They both bowed low, and 
showed a fervor of devotion which is but rarely 
seen in either Protestant or Popish churches. 

I felt sure that a great grief of some kind rest- 
ed on them, and I hoped with all my heart that 
the Virgin might heal it. Presently they raised 
their heads together, as if their prayers had been 
in concert; they crossed themselves; the old 
gentleman, as he rose, cast a look of mournful 
admiration over the golden ceiling, and into the 
obscure depths of the vaulted temple, beckoned 
his companion, and turned to pass out. 

There was something inex 
in the manner of both, as they went 


the 
final form of devotion, at the doorway. It seemed 
to me that they saw, in this temple hallowed by 
religion, the liveliest traces of the ancient Vene- 
tian grandeur ; here, indeed, are the only monu- 
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uments of the past Venetian splendor which are 
still consecrated to their old service. The Palace 
has passed into the keeping of strangers, and idle 
soldiers, talking a new language, saunter under 
the arcades; the basins of the Arsenal are occu- 
pied by a few disabled vessels of foreign build; 
but in the churches the same God is worshiped, 
the same prayers are said, and the same saints 
rule, from among the urns of the fathers, the de- 
votions of the children. 

I could not forbear following the old gentleman 
and his companion, at a respectful distance, 
through the neighboring alleys. They seemed to 
glide along before me like some spectral inhab- 
itants of the ancient city, who had gloried in its 
splendor, and who had come back to mourn over 
its decay. Without a thought of tracing thein to 
their home, and indeed without any distinctness 
of intent, save only the chase of a phantom 
thought, I followed them through alley after al- 
ley. The paving stones were damp and dark ; 
the cornices of the houses almost met overhead. 
The murmur of the voices upon the Square of St. 
Mark’s died away in the distance. The echoes 
of a few scattered foot-falls alone broke the si- 
lence. 

Sometimes I lost sight of them at an angle of 
the narrow street, and presently came again in 
full view of the old gentleman, resolutely strid- 
ing on. I can not tell how far it was from St. 
Mark’s, when they stopped at a tall doorway in 
the Calle Justiniana. I had passed that way be- 
fore, and had remarked an ancient bronze knocker 
which hung upon the door, of rich Venetian 
sculpture. I had even entertained the sacrile- 
gious thought of negotiating with the porter, or 
whoever might be the owner, for its purchase. 

A shrill voice from above responded to the 
summons of the old gentleman, and with a click 
_the latch flew back and the door stood ajar. I 
came up in time to catch a glimpse of the little 
square court within. It was like that of most of 
the old houses of Venice. A cistern curbing, 
richly wrought out of a single block of Istrian 
marble, stood in the centre, set off with grotesque 
heads of cherubs and of saints. The paving 
stones were green and mossy, save one narrow 
pathway, which led over them to the cistern. 
The stairway, upon one side of the court, was 
high and steep; the balustrade was adorned with 
battered figures of lions’ heads and of griffins ; 
at the landing-place was an open balcony, from 
which lofty windows, with the rich, pointed Ve- 
netian tops, opened upon the principal suit of 
the house. But all of these were closed with 
rough board shutters, here and there slanting from 
their hinges, and showing broken panes of glass, 
and the disorder of a neglected apartment. A 
fragment of a faded fresco still flamed within the 
balcony between the windows. 

Only upon the floor above was there any sign 
of life. There I caught a glimpse of a white cur- 
tain, a cat dozing in a half-opened window, and 
of a pot of flowers. 

T conjectured how it was: proud birth and 
poverty were joined in the old man. The great 





halls of the house, which were once festive, were 
utterly deserted. The sun, which reached only 
to the upper rooms, brought a little warmth with 
it. No fire was made to drive away the damps 
below. 

A few pictures, it may be, remained upon the 
walls of the closed rooms, the work of esteemed 
artists, showing forth some scene of battle or of 
state, in which the founders of the house had 
reaped honors from the Republic. But the richly 
carved tables and quaint old chairs, had, I did 
not doubt, slipped away one by one to some Jew 
furniture-vender living near, who had preyed with 
fawning and with profit upon the old gentleman's 
humbled condition. 

The daughter, too—if indeed the young woman 
were his daughter—had, I doubted not, slipped 
old fragments of Venetian lace into her reticule, 
on days of bitter cold or of casual illness, to ex- 
change against some little comfort for the old 
gentleman. 

I knew, indeed, that in this way much of the 
rich cabinet-work, for which the Venetian artisans 
were so famous two hundred years ago, had gone 
to supply the modern palaces of Russian nobles 
by Moscow and Novogorod. 

Old time friendships, I knew, too often went 
to wreck in the midst of such destitution; and 
there are those of ancient lineage living in Venice 
very lonely and deserted, only because their pride 
forbids that a friend should witness the extent of 
their poverty. Yet even these make some exte- 
rior show of dignity; they put black cockades 
upon the hats of their servants, or, by a little ju- 
dicious management, they make their solitary fag 
of all work do duty in a faded livery at the stern 
of a gondola. They have, moreover, many of 
them, their little remnants of country property, in 
the neighborhood of Oderzo or Padua, where they 
go to economize the summer months, and balance 
a carnival season at the Fenice, by living upon 
vegetable diet, and wearing out the faded finery 
of the winter. 

But the old gentleman about whom I now felt 
myself entertaining a deep concern, seemed to be 
even more friendless and pitiable than these. He 
appeared to commune only with the phantoms 
of the past; and I must say that I admired his 
noble indifference to the degenerate outcasts 
around him. 

My ferret-eyed Professor made his appearance 
toward the close of the Christmas week, in a 
very hilarious humor. He is one of those hap- 
pily-constituted creatures who never thinks of to- 
morrow, if only ‘his dinner of to-day is secured. 
I had contributed to his cheer by inviting him to 
a quiet lunch (if quiet can be predicated of a 
bustling Italian Osteria) in the eating-rooms of 
the Vapore. I had a hope of learning something 
from him in respect to the old gentleman of the 
Zattere. 


I recalled my former mention of him, and or- 
dered a pint of Coyegliano, which is a fiery little 
wine of a very communicative and cheerful aro- 
ma. 

“ Benissimo,” said the Professor, but whether 
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of the wine or of the subject of my inquiry I could 
not tell. 

I related to him what I had seen in the Christ- 
mas time upon the Place, and described the par- 
ties more fully. 

The Professor was on the alert. 

I mentioned that I had traced them to a cer- 
tain tall doorway he might remember in the Calle 
Justiniana. 

“« Lo cognosco,” said the Professor, twinkling 
his eye. “It is the Signor Nobile Pesaro: 
poor gentleman!” and he touched his temple 
significantly, as if the old noble had a failing in 
his mind. 

*“« And the lady?” saia I. 

“ Sua figluola,” said he, filling his glass, after 
which he waved his forefinger back and forth in 
an expressive manner, as much as to say, ‘‘ poor 
girl, her fate is hard.” 

With that he filled his glass again, and told me 
this story of the Count Pesaro and his daughter. 

STORY OF THE COUNT PESARO AND HIS 
DAUGHTER. 
I. 

Pesaro was once a very great name in Ven- 
ice. There was in former times a Doge Pesaro, 
and there were high ministers of state, and 
embassadors to foreign courts belonging to the 
house. In the old church of the Frari, upon 
the further side of the Grand Canal, is a painting 
of Titian’s, in which a family of Pesaro appears 
kneeling before the blessed Virgin. A gorgeous- 
ly-sculptured palace between the Rialto and the 
Golden House is still known as the Pesaro Pal- 
ace, but the family which built it, and which 
dwelt there, has long since lost all claim to its 
cherubs and griffins ; only the crumbling mansion 
where live the old Count and his daughter now 
boasts any living remnants of the Pesaro name. 

These keep mostly upon the topmest floor of 
the house, where a little sunshine finds its way, 
and plays hospitably around the flower-pots which 
the daughter has arranged upon the ledge of the 
window. Below, as I had thouglit, the rooms are 
dark and dismal. The rich furniture which be- 
longed to them once is gone; only a painting-or 
two, by famous Venetian artists, now hang upon 
the walls. They are portraits of near relations, 
and the broken old gentleman, they say, lingers 
for hours about them in gloomy silence, 

So long ago as the middle of the last century 
the family had become small, and reduced in 
wealth. The head of the house, however, was an 
important member of the State, and was suspect- 
ed (for such things were never known in Venice) 
to have a voice in the terrible Council of Three. 

This man, the Count Giovanni Pesaro, whose 
manner was stern, and whose affections seemed 
all of them to have become absorbed in the mys- 
teries of the State, was a widower. There were 
stories that even the Countess in her life-time had 
fallen under the suspicions of the Council of In- 
quisition, and that the silent husband either could 
not or would not guard her from the cruel watch 
ia destroyed her happiness and shortened her 

ys. 


, 





She left two sons, Antonio and Enrico. Bya 
rule of the Venetian State not more than one son 
of a noble family was allowed to marry, except 
their fortune was great enough to maintain the 
dignity of a divided household. The loss of 
Candia and the gaming-tables of the Ridotto had 
together so far diminished the wealth of the Count 
Pesaro, that Antonio alone was privileged to 
choose a bride, and under the advices of a State 
which exercised a more than fatherly interest in 
those matters he was very early betrothed to a 
daughter of the Contarini. 

But Antonio wore a careless and dissolute 
habit of life; he indulged freely in the licentious 
intrigues of Venice, and showed little respect for 
the claims which bound him to a soble maiden, 
whom he had scarce seen. 

Enrico, the younger son, destined &t one time 
for the Church, had more caution but far less gen- 
erosity in his nature, and, covering his dissolute- 
ness under the mask of sanctity, he chafed him- 
self into a bitter jealousy of the brother whose 
privileges so far exceeded his own. Fra Paolo, 
his priestly tutor and companion, was a monk of 
the order of Franciscans, who, like many of the 
Venetian priesthood in the latter days of the oli- 
garchy, paid little heed to his vows, and used the 
stole and the mask to conceal the appetites of a 
debased nature. With his assistance Enrico took 
a celight in plotting the discomfiture of the secret 
intrigues of his brother, and in bringing to the 
ears of the Contarini the scandal attaching to the 
affianced lover of their noble daughter. 

Affairs stood in this wise in the ancient house 
of Pesaro when (it was in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century) one of the last royal embas- 
sadors of France established himself in a palace 
near to the church of San Zaccaria, and separ- 
ated only by a narrow canal from that occupied 
by the Count Pesaro. 

The life of foreign embassadors, and most of 
all the embassadors of France, was always jeal- 
ously watched in Venice, and many a householder 
who was so unfortunate as to live in the neigh- 
borhood of an embassador’s residence received 
secret orders to quit his abode, and only found a 
cause in its speedy occupation by those masked 
spies of the Republic who passed secretly in and 
out of the Ducal Palace. 

The Inquisition, however, had its own reasons 
for leaving the Pesaro family undisturbed. Per- 
haps it was the design of the mysterious powers 
of the State to embroil the house of Pesaro in 
criminal correspondence with the envoy of France; 
perhaps Fra Paolo, who had free access to the 
Pesaro Palace, was a spy of St. Mark’s; or per- 
haps (men whispered it in trembling) the stern 
Count Pesaro himself held a place in the awful 
Council of Three. 

The side-canals of Venice are not wide, and 
looking across, where the jealous Venetian blinds 
do not forbid the view, one can easily observe the 
movements of an opposite neighbor. Most of the 
rooms of the palace of the embassador were care- 
fully screened, but yet the water-door, the grand 
hall of entrance, and the marble stairway were 
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fully exposed, and the quick eyes of Antonio and 
Enrico did not fail to notice a lithe figure, which 
from day to day glided over the marble steps, or 
threw its shadow across the marble hall. 

Blanche was the only daughter of the embas- 
sador, and besides her there remained to him no 
family. She had just reached that age when 
the romance of life is strongest ; and the music 
stealing over the water from floating canopies, the 
masked figures passing like phantoms under the 
shadow of palaces, and all the license and silence 
of Venice, created for her a wild, strange charm, 
both mysterious and dangerous. The very se- 
crecy of Venetian intrigues contrasted favorably 
to her romantic thought with the brilliant profli- 
gacy of the court of Versailles. 

Nor were her face or figure such as to pass 
unnoticed*even among the most attractive of the 
Venetian beauties. The brothers Pesaro, wearied 
of their jealous strife among the masked intri- 
guantes who frequented the tables of the Ridotto, 
were kindled into wholly new endeavor by a sight 
of the blooming face of the Western stranger. 

The difficulties which hedged all approach, 
served here (as they always serve) to quicken in- 
genuity and to multiply resources. The State 
was jealous of all communication with the fami- 
lies of embassadors ; marriage with an alien, on 
the part of a member of a noble family, was 
scrupulously forbidden. Antonio was already 
betrothed to the daughter of a noble house which 
never failed of means to avenge its wrongs. En- 
rico, the younger, was in the eye of the State 
sworn to celibacy and to the service of the Church. 

But the bright eyes of Blanche, and the pi- 
quancy of her girlish, open look, were stronger 
than the ties of a forced betrothal, or the mock- 
ery of monastic bonds. 

Music from unseen musicians stole at night 
through the narrowed canal where rose the pal- 
ace of the Pesaro. Flowers from unseen hands 
were floated at morning upon the marble steps 
upon which the balconies of the Pesaro Palace 
looked down ; and always the eager and girlish 
Blanche kept strict watch through the kindly 
Venetian blinds for the figures which stole by 
night over the surface of the water, and for the 
lights which glimmered in the patrician house that 
stood over against the palace of her father. 

A French lady, moreover, brought with her 
from her own court more liberty for the revels of 
of the Ducal Palace, and for the sight of the halls 
of the Ridotto, than belonged to the noble maid- 
ens of Venice. It was not strange that the Pesaro 
brothers followed her thither, or that the gon- 
doliers who attended at the doors of the embassa- 
dor were accessible to the gold of the Venetian 

ts. 

In all his other schemes Enrico had sought 
merely to defeat the intrigues of Antonio, and to 
gratify by daring and successful gallantries the 
pride of an offended brother, and of an offcast of 
the State. But in the pursuit of Blanche there 
was a new and a livelier impulse. His heart was 
stirred to a depth that had never before been 
reached, and to a jealousy of Antonio was now 





added a defiance of the State, which had shorn 
him of privilege, and virtually condemned him to 
an aimless life. 

But if Enrico was the more cautious and dis- 
creet, Antonio was the more bold and daring. 
There never was a lady, young or old, French or 
Venetian, who did not prefer boldness to watch- 
fulness, and audacity to caution. And therefore 
it was that Enrico, kindled into a new passion 
which consumed all the old designs of his life, 
lost ground in contention with the more adventur- 
ous approaches of Antonio. 

Blanche, with the quick eye of a woman, and 
from the near windows of the palace of the em- 
bassador, saw the admiration of the heirs of the 
Pesaro house, and looked with the greater favor 
upon the bolder adventures of Antonio. The 
watchful looks of Enrico and of the masked Fra 
Paolo, in the gatherings of the Ducal hall or in 
the saloons of the Ridotto, were not slow to ob- 
serve the new and the dangerous favor which the 
senior heir of the Pesaro name was winning 
from the stranger lady. 

“Tt is well,” said Enrico, as he.sat closeted 
with his saintly adviser in a chamber of the Pe- 
saro Palace, ‘‘ the State will never permit an heir 
of a noble house to wed with the daughter of an 
alien ; the Contarini will never admit this stain 
upon their honor. Let the favor which Blanche 
of France shows to Antonio be known to the 
State, and Antonio is—” 

“A banished man,” said Fra Paolo, softening 
the danger to the assumed fears of the brother. 

“ And what then?” pursued Enrico, doubt- 
fully. 

“ And then the discreet Enrico attains to the 
rights and privileges of his name.” 

“And Blanche?” 

“You know the law cf the State, my son.” 

“A base law !” 

“‘ Not so loud,” said the cautious priest ; “the 
law has its exceptions. The embassador is re- 
puted rich. If his wealth could be transferred to 
the State of Venice all would be well.” 

‘Tt is worth the trial,” said Enrico; and he 
pressed a purse of gold into the hand of the de- 
vout Fra Paolo. 

u. 

The three Inquisitors of State were met in 
their chamber of the Ducal Palace. Its floor was 
of alternate squares of black and white marble, 
and its walls tapestried with dark hangings set 
off with silver fringe. They were examining, 
with their masks thrown aside, the accusations 
which a servitor had brought in from the Lion’s 
Mouth, which opened in the wall at the head of 
the second stairway. 

Two of the inquisitors were dressed in black, 
and the third, who sat between the others—a tall, 
stern man—was robed in crimson. The face of 
the last grew troubled as his eye fell upon a 
strange accusation, affecting his honor, and per- 
haps his own safety. For even this terrible coun- 
cil-chamber had its own law among its members, 
and its own punishment for indiscretion. More 
than once a patrician of Venice had disappeared 
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suddenly from the eyes of men, and a mysterious 
message came to the Great Council that a seat was 
vacant in the chamber of the Inquisitions 

The accusation which now startled the member 
of the Council was this : 

“ Let the State beware ; the palace of Pesaro 
is very near to the palace of France ! 

“One or THE ConrTarint.” 

The Count Pesaro (for the inquisitor was none 
other) in a moment collected his thoughts. He 
had remarked the beautiful daughter of the em- 
bassador ; he knew of the gallantries which filled 
the life of his son Antonio; he recognized the 
jealousy of the Contarini. 

But in the members of the fearful court of 
Venice no tie was recognized but the tie which 
bound them to the mysterious authority of the 
State. The Count Pesaro knew well that the dis- 
covery of any secret intercourse with the palace 
of the embassador would be followed by the grave 
punishinent of his son; he knew that any con- 
spiracy with that son to shield him from the 
State would bring the forfeit of his life. Yet the 
Inquisitor said, “ Let the spies be doubled !” 

And the spies were doubled; but the father, 
more watchful and wakeful than all, discovered 
that it was not one son only, but both, who held 
guilty communication with the servitors of the 
embassador’s palace. There was little hope that 
it would long escape the knowledge of the Coun- 
cil. But the Count anticipated their action, by. 
sacrificing the younger to the elder; the gondo- 
lier of Enrico was seized and brought to the 
chamber of torture. 

The father could not stay the judgment which 
pronounced the exile of the son, and at night 
Enrico was arraigned before the three inquisitors : 
the masks concealed his judges ; and the father 
penned the order by which he was conveyed, 
upon a galley of the State, to perpetual exile upon 
the island of Corfu. 

The rigor of the watch was now relaxed, and 
Antonio, fired by the secret and almost hopeless 
passion which he had reason to believe was re- 
turned with equal fervor, renewed his communi- 
cations in the proscribed quarter. A double dan- 
ger, however, awaited him. The old and con- 
stant jealousy of France which existed in the 
Venetian councils had gained new force ; all in- 
tereourse with her embassador was narrowly 
watched. 

Enrico, moreover, distracted by the failure of 
a forged aceusation which had reacted to his own 
disadvantage, had found means to communicate 
with the scheming Fra Paolo. 
of the Contarini family were winlep dibes 
against the neglectful Antonio. His steps were 
dogged by the spies of a powerfui and revenge- 
fal house. Accusations again found their way 
into the Lion’s Mouth. Proofs were too plain 
and palpable to be rejected. The son of Pesaro 
had offended by rding au- 
thorized and Pi Aary9 the State He bad of- 
fended in projecting alliance with an alien; he 
had offended in secret communication 
with the household of a foreign embassador. 





The offense was great, and the punishment 
imminent. An inquisitor who alleged excuses 
for the crimes of a relative was exposed to the 
charge of complicity. He who wore the crimson 
robe in the Council of the Inquisition was there- 
fore silent. The mask, no less than the long 
and studied control which every member of the 
secret council exerted over his milder nature, 
concealed the struggle going on in the bosom of 
the old Count Pesaro. The fellow-councilors 
had already seen the sacrifice of one son; they 
could not doubt his consent to that of the second. 
But the offense was now greater, and the pun- 
ishment would be weightier. 

Antonio was the last scion of the noble house 
of which the inquisitor was chief, and the father 
triumphed at length over the minister of State ; 
yet none in the secret Council could perceive the 
triumph. None knew better than a participant 
in that mysterious power which ruled Venice by 
terror, how difficult would be any escape from its 
condemnation. 

Il. 

It was two hours past midnight, and the lights 
had gone out along the palace-windows of Ven- 
ice. The Count Pesaro had come back from the 
chamber of the Council; but there were ears that 
caught the fall of his step as he landed at his 
palace door and passed to his apartment. Fra 
Paolo had spread the accusations which endan- 
gered the life of Antonio, and, still an inmate of 
the palace, he brooded over his schemes. 

He knew the step of the Count ; his quick ear 
traced it to the accustomed door. Again the 
step seemed to him to retrace the corridor stealth- 
ily, and to turn toward the apartment of Antonio. 
The watchful priest rose and stole after him. The 
corridor was dark; but a glimmer of the moon, 
reflected from the canal, showed him the tall 
figure of the Count entering the door of his son. 

Paternal tenderness had not been character- 
istic of the father, and the unusual visit excited 
the priestly curiosity. Gliding after, he placed 
himself by the door, and overheard—what few 
ever heard in those days in Venice—the great 
Inquisitor of State sink to the level of a man and 
of a father. 

“My son,” said the Count, after the first sur- 
prise of the sleeper was over, “ you have of- 
fended against the State ;” and he enumerated 
the charges which had come before the Inqui- 
sition.” 

“Tt is trae,” said Antonio. 

“The State never forgets or forgives,” said 
the Count. 

“ Never, when they have detected,” said An- 
tonio. 

“They know all,” said the father. 

“Who know all?” asked Antonio earnestly. 

“ The Council of Three.” 

“ You know it!” 

The Count stooped to whisper in his ear. 

Antonio started with terror: he knew of the 
popular rumor which attributed to his father great 
influence in the State, but never until then did 
the truth come home to him, that he was living 
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under the very eye of one of that mysterious 
Council, whose orders made even the Doge trem- 
ble. 

* Already,” pursued the Count, “they de- 
termine your punishment ; it will be severe ; how 
severe I can not tell: perhaps—” 

“ Banishment ?” 

“Tt may be worse, my son ;” and the Count 
was again the father of his child, folding to his 
heart, perhaps for the last time, what was dearer 
to him now than the honor or the safety of the 
State. 

But it was not for tearful sympathy only that 
the Count had made this midnight visit. There 
remained a last hope of escape. The arrest of 
Antonio might follow in a.day, or intwo. Mean- 
time the barges of the State were subject to or- 
ders penned by either member of the Council. 

Tt was arranged that a State barge should be 
sent to receive Antonio upon the following night 
to convey him a captive to the Ducal Palace. As 
if to avoid observation, the barge should be or- 
dered to pass by an unfrequented part of the city. 
The slirri of the quarter should receive counter- 
orders to permit no boat to pass the canals. In 
the delay and altereation Antonio should make 
his way to a given place of refuge, where a swift 
gondola (he would know it by a crimson pennant 
at the bow) should await him, to transport the 
fugitive beyond the Lagoon. 

His own prudence would command horses upon 
the Padua shore, and escape might be secured. 
Further intercourse with the Count would be 
dangerous, and open to suspicion; and father 
and son bade adieu—it might be forever. 

The priest slipped to his lair, in his corner of 
the wide Pesaro Palace; and the Count also went 
to such repose as belongs to those on whom rest 
the cares and the crimes of empire. 

A day more only in Venice, for a young patri- 
cian whose gay life had made*thirty years glide 
fast, was very short. There were many he fear- 
ed to leave; and there was one he dared not 
leave. The passion, that grew with its pains, 
for the fair Blanche, had ripened into a tempest 
of love. The young stranger had yielded to its 
sway ; and there lay already that bond between 
them which even Venetian honor scorned to 
undo. 

In hurried words, but with the fever of his 
feelings spent on the letter, he wrote to Blanche. 
He told her of his danger, of the hopelessness of 
his stay, of the punishment that threatened. He 
claimed that sacrifice of her home which she had 
already made of her heart. Her oarsmen were 
her slaves. The Lagoon was not so wide as the 
distance which a day might place between them 
forever. He prayed her as she loved him, and 
by the oaths already plighted upon the Venetian 
waters, to meet him upon the further shore to- 
ward Padua. He asked the old token, from the 
window of the palace opposite, which had given 
him promise in days gone. 

The keen eyes even of Fra Paolo did not de- 
tect the little crimson signal which hung on the 





embassador; but the wily priest was not inactive. 
He plotted the seizure and ruin of Antonio, and 
the retyrn of his protector Enrico. An accusa- 
tion was drawn that day from the Lion’s Mouth 
without the chamber of the Inquisition, which 
carried fear into the midst of the Council. 

‘Let the Three beware !”’ said the accusation; 
“true men are banished from Venice, and the 
guilty escape. Enrico Pesaro languishes in Cor- 
fu; and Antonio (if traitorous counsels avail him) 
escapes this night. 

Let the Council look well to the gondola with 
the crimson pennant, which at midnight crosses 
to the Padua shores !” 

The inquisitors wore their masks; but there 
was doubt and distrust concealed under them. 

“If treason be among us, it should be stayed 
speedily,” said one. 

And the rest said, ‘“‘ Amen!” 

Suspicion fell naturally upon the councilor 
who wore the crimson robe; the doors were cau- 
tiously guarded; orders were given that none 
should pass or repass, were it the Doge himself, 
without a joint order of the Three. A State 
barge was dispatched to keep watch upon the 
Lagoon ; and the official of the Inquisition bore 
a special commission, The person of the of- 
fender was of little importance, provided it could 
be known through what channel he had been 
warned of the secret action of the Great Council. 
It was felt that if their secrecy were once gone, 
their mysterious power would-be at anend. The 
Count saw his danger, and trembled. 

The lights (save one in the chamber where 
Fra Paolo watched) had gone out in the Pesaro 
Palace. The orders of the father were faithfully 
observed. The refuge was gained; and in the 
gondola with the crimson pennant, with oarsmen 
who pressed lustily toward the Padua shore, An- 
tonio breathed freely. Venice was left behind; 
but the signal of the opposite palace had not been 
unnoted, and Blanche would meet him and cheer 
his exile. 

Half the Lagoon was passed, and the towers of 
St. Mark were sinking upon the level sea, when 
a bright light blazed up in their wake. It came 
nearer and nearer. Antonio grew fearful. 

He bade the men pull lustily. Still, the strange 
boat drew nearer ; and presently the fiery signal 
of St. Mark flamed upon the bow. It was a 
barge of the State. The oarsmen were palsied 
with terror. 

A moment more and the barge was beside 
them ; a masked figure, bearing the symbols of 
that dreadful power which none might resist 
and live, had entered the gondola. The commis- 
sion he bore was such as none might refuse to 
obey. 

The fugitive listened to the masked figure. 

“‘ To Antonio Pesaro—accused justly of secret 
dealings with the embassador of France, forget- 
ful of his oaths and of his duty to the State, and 
condemned therefore to die—be it known, that 
the only hope of escape from a power which has 
an eye and ear.in every corner of the Republic, 
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he great or small, who has warned him of his 
danger and made known a secret resolve of the 
State.” 

Antonio hesitated; to refuse was death, and 
perhaps a torture which might compel his secret. 
On the other hand, the Count his father was high 
in power; it seemed scarce possible that harm 
could come nigh to one holding place in the 
Great Council itself. Blanche, too, had deserted 
her home, and periled life and character upon 
the chance of his escape. His death, or even 
his return, would make sure her ruin. 

The masked figure presented to him a tablet, 
upon which he wrote, with a faltering hand, the 
name of his informant, “‘ the Count Pesaro.” 

But the Great Council was as cautious in those 
days, as it was cruel. Antonio possessed a 
secret which was safe nowhere in Europe. His 
oarsmen were bound. The barge of State was 
turned toward Venice. The gondola trailed after; 
but Antonio was no longer within! The plash 
of a falling body, and a low cry of agony, were 
deadened by the brush of the oars, as the boat 
of St. Mark swept down toward the silentecity. 

Three days thereafter, the Doge and his privy 
council received a verbal message that a chair in 
the chamber of Inquisition was vacant, and there 
was needed a new wearer for the crimson robe. 

But not for weeks did the patricians of Venice 
miss the stately Count Pesaro from his haunts 
at the Broglio and the tables of the Ridotto. 
And when they knew at length, from the closed 
windows of his palace, and his houseless servi- 
tors, that he was gone, they shook their heads 


mysteriously, but said never a word. 

The wretched Fra Paolo, in urging his claim 
for the absent Enrico, gave token that he knew 
of the sin and shame of the Count of Pesaro. 
Such knowledge no private man might keep in 


the Venetian State and live. The poor priest 
was buried where no inscription might be writ- 
ten, arid no friend might mourn. 

Iv. 

In those feeble days of Venice which went 
before the triumphant entry of Napoleon, when 
the Council of Three had themselves learned to 
tremble, and the Lion of St. Mark was humble, 
there came to Venice, from the island of Corfu, a 
palsied old man whose name was Enrico Pesaro, 
bringing with him an only son who was called 
Antonio. 

The old man sought to gather such remnants 
of the ancient Pesaro estate as could be saved 
from the greedy hands of the government ; and 
he purchased rith masses for the rest of the souls 
of the murdered father and brother. 

He died when Venice died; leaving as a 
legacy to his son a broken estate, and the bruised 
heart with which he had mourned the wrong 
done to his kindred. The boy Antonio had only 
mournful memories of the old Venice, where his 
family—once a family of honor, and of great 
deeds—was cut down; and the new Venice was 
a conquered city. 

In the train of the triumphant Army of Italy 
there came, after a few years, many whose fami- 





lies had been in times past banished and forgot- 
ten. An old love for the great city, whose ban- 
ner had floatzd proudly in all seas, drew them to 
the shrine in the water, where the ashes of their 
fathers mouldered. 

Others came, seeking vestiges of old inheri- 
tance ; or, it might be, traces of brothers, or of 
friends, long parted from them. 

Among those there came, under the guardian- 
ship of a great French general, a pensive girl 
from Avignon onthe Rhone. She seemed French 
in tongue, yet she spoke well the language of 
Italy, and her name was that of a house which 
was once great in Venice. She sought both 
friends and inheritance. 

Her story was a singular one. Her grand- 
father was once royal embassador to the State of 
Venice. Her mother had fled at night from his 
house, to meet upon the shores of the Lagoon a 
Venetian lover, who was of a noble family, but a 
culprit of the State. 

As she approached the rendezvous, upon the 
fatal night, she found in the distance a flaming 
barge of St. Mark; and presently after, heard 
the cry and the struggles of some victim of State, 
cast into the Lagoon. 

Her gondola came up in time to save Antonio 
Pesaro! , 

The government put no vigor in its search for 
drowned men: and the. fugitives, made man and 
wife, journeyed safely across Piedmont. The 
arm of St. Mark was very strong for vengeance, 
even in distant countries ; and the fugitive ones 
counted it safer to wear another name, until 
years should have made safe again the title of 
Pesaro. 

The wife had also to contend with the opposi- 
tion of a father whose abhorrence of the Venetian 
name would permit no reconciliation, and no 
royal sanction of the marriage. Thus they lived, 
outcasts from Venice, and outlawed in France, in 
the valley tewn of Avignon. With the death of 
Pesaro, the royal erabassador relented ; but kind- 
ness came too late. The daughter sought him 
only to bequeath to his care her child. 

But Blanche Pesaro, child as she was, could 
not love a parent who had not loved her mother ; 
and the royal embassador, who could steel his 
heart toward a suffering daughter, could spend 
little sympathy upon her Italian child. 

Therefore Blanche was glad, under the proteo- 
tion of a republican general of Provence, to 
seek what friends or kindred might yet be found 
in the island city, where her father had lived, and 
her mother had loved. She found there a young 
Count (for the title had been revived) Antonio 
Pesaro—her own father’s name ; and her heart 
warmed toward him, as to her nearest ofkin. And 
the young Count Antonio Pesaro, when he met 
this new cousin from the West, felt his heart 
warming toward one whose story seemed to lift 
acrime from off the memory of his father. There 
was no question of inheritance ; for the two par- 
ties joined their claim, and Blanche became 
Countess of Pesaro. . 

But the pensive face which had bloomed among 
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the olives by Avignon, drooped under the harsh 
winds that whistle among the leaning houses of 
Venice. And the Count, who had inherited sad- 
ness, found other and stronger grief in the wast- 
ing away, and the death of Blanche, his wife. 

She died on a November day, in the tall, dis- 
mal house where the widowed Count now lives. 
And there the daughter Blanche left him ar- 
ranges flowers on the ledge of the topmost win- 
dows, where a little of the sunshine finds its way. 

The broken gentleman lingers for hours beside 
the portraits of the old Count, who was Inquisitor, 
and of Antonio, who had such wonderful escape ; 
and they say that he has inherited the deep self- 
reproaches which his father nourished ; and that 
with stern and silent mourning for the sins and 
the weaknesses which had stained his family 
name, he strides, with his vacant air, through the 
ways of the ancient city, expecting no friend but 
death. 


Such was the story which my garrulous little 
Professor, warmed with the lively Italian wine, 
told to me in the Locanda del Vapore. 

And, judging as well as [ can from the air of 
the old gentleman and his daughter, whom I first 
saw upon the Quay of the Zattere, and from 
what I can learn through books of the ancient gov- 
ernment of Venice, I think the story may be true. 

My lively little Professor says it is verissimo ; 
which means, that it is as true as any thing (in 
Italian) can be. 





THE HAPPY FAILURE. 
A STORY OF THE RIVER HUDSON. 
be appointment was that I should meet my 
elderly uncle at the river-side, precisely at 


nine in the morning. The skiff was to be ready, 
and the apparatus to be brought down by his 


grizzled old black man. As yet, the nature of 
the wonderful experiment remained a mystery to 
all but the projector. 

I was first on the spot. The village was high 
up the river, and the inland summer sun was al- 
ready oppressively warm. Presently I saw my 
uncle advancing beneath the trees, hat off, and 
wiping his brow; while far behind staggered 
poor old Yorpy, with what seemed one of the 
gates of Gaza on his back. 

“Come, hurrah, stump along, Yorpy !” cried 
my uncle, impatiently turning round every now 
and then. 

Upon the black’s staggering up to the skiff, I 
perceived that the great gate of Gaza was trans- 
formed into a huge, shabby, oblong box, hermet- 
ically sealed. The sphinx-like blankness of the 
box quadrupled the mystery in my mind. 

“Is this the wonderful apparatus ?” said I, in 
amazement, ‘“ Why, it’s nothing but a battered 
old dry-goods box, nailed up. Amd is this the 
thing, uncle, that is to make you a million of 
dollars ere the year be out? What a forlorn- 
looking, lack-lustre, old ash-box it is.” 

“Put it into the skiff!” roared my uncle to 
Yorpy, without heeding my boyish disdain. “Put 
it in, you grizzled-headed cherub—put it in care- 





fully, carefully! If that box bursts, my ever- 
lasting fortune collapses.” 

“ Bursts !—collapses !” cried I, in alarm. “It 
ain’t full of combustibles? Quick! let me go to 
the further end of the boat !” 

* Sit still, you simpleton!” cried my uncle 
again. “Jump in, Yorpy, and hold on to the 
box like grim death while I shove off. Careful- 
ly! carefully! you dunderheaded black! Mind 
tother side of the box, I say! Do you mean to 
destroy the box ?” 

“ Duyvel take te pox!” muttered old Yorpy, 
who was a sort of Dutch African. “ De pox has 
been my cuss for de ten long ’ear.” 

“Now, then, we’re off—take an oar, young- 
ster; you, Yorpy, clinch the box fast. Here we 
go now. Carefully! carefully! You, Yorpy, 
stop shaking the box! Easy! easy! there’s a 
big snag. Pull now. Hurrah! deep water at 
last! Now give way, youngster, and away to 
the island.” 

“The island!” said I. 
hereabouts.”’ 

‘ There is ten miles above the bridge, though,” 
said my uncle, determinately. 

“Ten miles off! Pull that old dry-goods box 
ten miles up the river in this blazing sun!” 

“ All that I have to say,” said my uncle, firm- 
ly, “is that we are bound to Quash Island.” 

“Mercy, uncle! if I had known of this great 
long pull of ten mortal miles in this fiery sun, 
you wouldn’t have juggled me into the skiff so 
easy. What's in that box !— paving-stones ! 
See how the skiff settles down under it. I won’t 
help pull a box of paving-stones ten miles. 
What’s the use of pulling em?” 

“ Look you, simpleton,” quoth my uncle, paus- 
ing upon his suspended oar. ‘Stop rowing, 
will ye! Now then, if you don’t want to share 
in the glory of my experiment ; if you are wholly 
indifferent to halving its immortal renown; I 
say, sir, if you care not to be present at the first 
trial of my Great Hydraulic-Hydrostatic A ppara- 
tus for draining swamps and marshes, and con- 
verting them, at the rate of one acre the hour, 
into fields more fertile than those of the Genes- 
see ; if you care not, I repeat, to have this proud 
thing to tell—in far future days, when poor old I 
shall have been long dead and gone, boby—to your 
children, and your children’s children ; in that 
case, sir, you are free to land forthwith.” 

“Oh, uncle! I did not mean—” 

"No words, sir! Yorpy, take his oar, and 
help pull him ashore.” 

“ But, my dear uncle; I declare to you that—” 

“ Not a syllable, sir: you have cast open scorn 
upon the Great Hydraulic-Hydrostatic Appara- 
tus. Yorpy, put him ashore, Yorpy. It’s shal- 
low here again. Jump out, Yorpy, and wade 
with him ashore.” 

“ Now, my dear, good, kind uncle, do but par- 
don me this one time, and I will say just nothing 
about the apparatus.” 

“Say nothing about it! when it is my express 
end and aim it shall be famous! Put him ashore, 
Yorpy.” 


“There’s no island 
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“Nay uncle, I will not give up my oar, I 
have an oar in this matter, and I mean to keep 
it. You shall not cheat me out of my share of 
your glory.” 

‘Ah, now there—that’s sensible. 
stay, youngster. Pull again now.” 

We were all silent for a time, steadily plying 
our way. At last I ventured to break water 
once more. 

“T am glad, dear uncle, you have revealed to 
me at last the nature and end of your great éx- 
periment. It is the effectual draining of swamps ; 
an attempt, dear uncle, in which, if you do but 
succeed (as I know you will), you will earn the 
glory denied toa Roman emperor. Hie tried to 
drain the Pontine marsh, but failed.” 

“The world has shot ahead the length of its 
own diameter since then,” quoth my uncle, proud- 
ly. “If that Roman emperor were here, Pd 
show him what can be done in the present en- 
lightened age.” 

Seeing my good uncle so far mollified now as 
to be quite self-complacent, I ventured another 
remark. 

“This is a rather severe, hot pull, dear uncle.” 

‘Glory is not to be gained, youngster, with- 
out pulling hard for it—against the stream, too, 
as we do now. The natural tendency of man, 
in the mass, is to go down with the. universal 
current into oblivion.” 

“But why pull so far, dear uncle, upon the 
present occasion? Why pull ten miles for it? 
You do but propose, as I understand it, to put to 
the actual test this admirable invention of yours. 
And could it not be tested almost any where?” 

‘Simple boy,” quoth my uncle, “would you 
have some malignant spy steal from.me the fruits 
of ten long years of high-hearted, persevering 
endeavor! Solitary in my scheme, I go to a sol- 
itary place to test it. If I fail—for all things 
are possible—no one out of the family will know 
it. If I succeed, secure in the secrecy of my 
invention, I can boldly demand any price for its 
publication,” 

‘* Pardon me, dear uncle ; you are wiser than I.” 

“One would think years and gray hairs should 
bring wisdom, boy.” 

‘* Yorpy there, dear uncle ; think you his griz- 
zled lecks thatch a brain improved by long life ”’ 
“Am I Yorpy, boy? Keep to your oar!” 

Thus padlocked again, I said no further word 
till the skiff grounded on the shallows, some 
twenty yards from the deep-wooded isle, 

“Hush!” whispered iny uncle, intensely ; 
‘not a word now!” and he sat perfectly still, 
slowly sweeping with his glance the whole coun- 
try around, even to both banks of the here wide- 
expanded stream. 

“Wait till that horseman, yonder, passes!” he 
whispered again, pointing to a speck moving 
along a lofty, river-side road, which perilously 
wound on midway up a long line of broken blufis 
and cliffs. ‘There—he’s out of sight. now, be- 
hind the copse. Quick! Yorpy! Carefully, 
though! Jump overboard, aad shoulder the box, 
and—Hold !” 


You may 





We were all mute and motioniess again. 

“ Ain’t that a boy, sitting like Zaccheus in 
yonder tree of the orchard on the other bank! 
Look, youngster—young eyes are better than old 
—don’t you see him?” 

‘Dear uncle, I see the orchard, but I can't 
see any boy.” 

“ He’s a spy—I know he is,” suddenly said 
my uncle, disregardful of my answer, and in- 
tently gazing, shading his eyes with his flattened 
hand. ‘ Don’t touch the box, Yorpy. Crouch! 
crouch down, all of ye!” 

“Why, uncle—there—see—the boy is only a 
withered white bough. I see it very plainly 
now.” 

“You don’t see the tree I mean,” quoth my 
uncle, with a decided air of relief, ‘but never 
mind; I defy the boy. Yorpy, jump out, and 
shoulder the box. And now then, youngster, 
off with your shoes and stockings, roll up. your 
trowsers legs, and follow me. Carefully, Yorpy, 
carefully. That's more precious than a box of 
gold, mind.” 

‘‘ Heavy as de gelt anyhow,” growled Yorpy, 
staggering and splashing in the shallows be- 
neath it. 

“There, stop under the bushes there—in 
among the flags—so—gently, gently—there, put 
it down just there. Now, youngster, are you 
ready? Follow—tiptoes, tiptoes!” 

“T can’t wade in this mud and water on my 
tiptoes, uncle; and I don’t see the need of it 
either.” 

«Go ashore, sir—instantly !” 

“ Why, uncle, I am ashore.” 

“ Peace! follow me, and no more.” 

Crouching in the water in complete secrecy, 
beneath the bushes and among the tall flags, my 
uncle now stealthily produced a hammer and 
wrench, from one of his enormous pockets, and 
presently tapped the box. But the sound alarmed 
him 


““Yorpy,” he whispered, “‘ go you off to the 
right, behind the bushes, and keep watch. If you 
see any one coming, whistle softly. Youngster, 
you do the same to the left.” 

We obeyed ; and presently, after considerable 
hammering and supplemental tinkering, my un- 
cle’s voice was heard in the utter solitude, loudly 
commanding our return. 

Again we obeyed, and now found the cover 
of the box removed. All eagerness, I peeped 
in, and saw a surprising multiplicity of convo- 
luted metal pipes and syringes of all sorts and 
varieties, all sizes and calibres, inextricably in- 
terwreathed together in one gigantic coil. It 
looked like a huge nest of anacondas and ad- 
ders. 

Now then, Yorpy,” said my uncle, all ani- 
mation, and flushed with the foretaste of glory, 
“do you stand this side, and be ready to tip 
when I give the word. And do you, youngster, 
stand ready to do as much for the other side. 
Mind, don’t budge it the fraction of a barley-corn 
till I say the word. All depends on a proper 
adjustment,” : 
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“ No fear, uncle. 
tweezers.” 

*T s'ant lift de heavy pox,” growled old Yorpy, 
‘till de wort pe given; no fear o’ dat.” 

«Oh boy,” said my unele now, upturning his 
face devotionally, while a really noble gleam irra- 
diated his gray eyes, locks, and wrinkles; ‘oh 
boy! this, this‘is the hour which for ten long 
years has, in the prospect, sustained me through 
all my pains-taking obscurity. Fame will be the 
sweeter because it comes at the last; the truer, 
because it comes to an old man like me, not to a 
boy like you. Sustainer! I glorify Thee.” 

He bowed over his venerable head, and—as | 
live—something like a shower-drop somehow fell 
from my face into the shallows. 

Tip!” 

We tipped. 

* A little more !” 

We tipped a little more. 

“A leetle more!” 

We tipped a leetle more. 

“ Just a leetle, very leetle bit more.” 

With great difficulty we tipped just a Jecetle, 
very leetle more. 

All this time my uncle was diligently stooping 
over, and striving to peep in, up, and under the 
box where the coiled anacondas and adders lay ; 
but the machine being now fairly immersed, the 
attempt was wholly vain. 

He rose erect, and waded slowly all round the 
box ; his countenance firm and reliant, but not a 
little troubled and vexed. 

It was plain something or other was going 
wrong. But as I was left in utter ignorance as 
to the mystery of the contrivance, I could not tell 
where the difficulty lay, or what was the proper 
remedy. 

Once more, still more slowly, still more vex- 
edly, my uncle waded round the box, the dis- 
satisfaction gradually deepening, but still con- 
trolled, and still with hope at the bottom of it. 

Nothing could be more sure than that some 
anticipated effect had, as yet, failed to develop 
itself. Certain I was, too, that the water-line 
did not lower about my legs. 

“Tip it a leetle bit—very leetle now.” 

“ Dear uncle, it is tipped already as far as it 
can be. Don’t you see it rests now square on its 
bottom ?” 

“You, Yorpy, take your black hoof from under 
the box !” 

This gust of passion on the part of my uncle 
made the matter seem still more dubious and 
dark. It was a bad symptom, I thought. 

“Surely you can tip it just a leetle more!” 

*« Not a hair, uncle.” 

“Blast and blister the cursed box then!” 
roared my uncle, in a terrific voice, sudden as a 
squall. Running at the box, he dashed his bare 
foot into it, and with astonishing power all but 
crushed in the side. Then seizing the whole box, 
he disemboweled it of all its anacondas and ad- 
ders, and, tearing and wrenching them, flung 
them right and left over the water. 

“Hold, hold, my dear, dear uncle!—do for 


I will be careful as a lady’s 





heaven’s sake desist. Don’t destroy so, in one 
frantic moment, all your long calm years of de- 
votion to one darling scheme. Hold, I conjure!” 

Moved by my vehement voice and uncontrol- 
lable tears, he paused in his work of destruction, 
and stood steadfastly eying me, or rather blankly 
staring at me, like one demented. 

“Tt is not yet wholly ruined, dear uncle; come 
put it together now. You have hammer and 
wrench ; put it together again, and try it once 
more. While there is life there is hope.” 

“ While there is life hereafter there is despair,” 
he howled. 

«Do, do now, dear uncle—here, here, put these 
pieces together; or, if that can’t be done with- 
out more tools, try a section of it—that will do 
just as well. Try it once; try, uncle.” 

My persistent persuasiveness told upon him, 
The stubborn stump of hope, plowed at and up- 
rooted in vain, put forth one last miraculous green 
sprout. 

Steadily and carefully culling out of the wreck 
some of the more curious-looking fragments, he 
mysteriously involved them together, and then, 
clearing out the box, slowly inserted them there, 
and ranging Yorpy and me as before, bade us tip 
the box once again. 

We did so; and as no perceptible effect yet 
followed, I was each moment looking for the pre- 
vious command to tip the box over yet more, 
when, glancing into my uncle's face, I started 
aghast. It seemed pinched, shriveled into mouldy 
whiteness, like a mildewed grape. I dropped the 
box, and sprang toward him just in time to pre- 
vent his fall. 

Leaving the woeful box where we had dropped 
it, Yorpy and I helped the old man into the skiff, 
and silently pulled from Quash Isle. 

How swiftly the current now swept us down! 
How hardly before had we striven to stem it! I 
thought of my poor uncle's saying, not an hour 
gone by, about the universal drift of the mass of 
humanity toward utter oblivion. 

“ Boy!” said my uncle at last, lifting his head 

I looked at him earnestly, and was gladdened 
to see that the terrible blight of his face had al- 
most departed. 

‘** Boy, there’s not much left in an old world 
for an old man to invent.” 

I said nothing. 

“ Boy, take my advice, and never try to invent 
any thing but—happiness.” 

I said nothing. 

“Boy, about ship, and pull back for the box.” 

“ Dear uncle !” 

“Tt will make a wood-box, boy. And 
faithful old Yorpy can sell the old iron for tobacco- 
money.” 

“Dear massa! dear old massa! dat be very 
fust time in de ten long ‘ear yoo hab mention 
kindly old Yorpy. I tank yoo, dear old massa ; 
I tank yoo so kindly. Yoo is yourself agin in de 
ten long ’ear.” 

“ Ay, long ears enough,” sighed my uncle ; 
‘Esopian ears. But it’s all over now. Boy, 
I'm glad I've failed. I say, boy, failure has made 
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a good old man of me. It was horrible at first, 
but I'm glad I've failed. Praise be to God for 
the failure *” 

His face kindled with a strange, rapt earnest- 
ness. I have never forgotten that look. If the 
event made my uncle a good old man, as he called 
it, it made me a wise young one. Example did 
for me the work of experience. 

When some years had goite by, and my dear 
old uncle began to fail, and, after peaceful days 
of autumnal content, was gathered gently to his 
fathers—faithful old Yorpy closing his eyes—as 
I took my last look at his venerable face, the pale 
resigned lips seemed to move. I seemed to hear 
again his deep, fervent cry—“ Praise be to Gud 
for the failure !” 





WOLF NURSES IN INDIA. 


TORIES of wild animals that have acted 
the part of nurses toward infants accidental- 
ly or purposely exposed, ate to be met with in 
every part of the world, and among races of the 
most widely distinct character. It was a favor- 
ite legendary origin for a great hero, the founder 
of a nation or of an empire. The stag, the bear, 
the dog, and many others figure in these tradi- 
tions ; but, of all, the wolf is the most remark- 
able and the most frequently to be met with. 
What truth there may be in the old story of 
Romulus we shall not attempt to decide. Some 
reality, however, underlies the wildest fictions ; 
and we have at this moment before us a very in- 
teresting account of observations made in North- 
ern India, which may be worth the consideration 
of some future Niebuhr or Arnold. They were 
conducted by a distinguished Indian officer, who 
has possessed unusual opportunities for obtain- 
ing information from the wilder and less known 
parts of the country. He has published a pam- 
phlet, giving an account of his investigations. 
In the following notice we shall use this pam- 
phlet largely and without scruple, since it has 
scarcely attracted the notice its very curious sub- 
ject deserves. 

The wolf in India is looked upon, as it former- 
ly was in Northern Europe, as a sacred animal. 
Almost all Hindoos have a superstitious dread 
of destroying or even of injuring it; and the vil- 
lage community within the boundary of whose 
lands a drop of wolf’s blood has fallen, believes 
itself doomed to destruction. The natural con- 
sequence is, that in the districts least frequented 
by Europeans, these animals are very numerous 
and destructive, and numbers of children 
are constantly cartied off by them. Only one 
class of the population, the very lowest, leading 
a vagrant life, and bivouacking in the jungles, 
will attempt to kill or catch them. Even these, 
however, although they have no superstitious 
fear of the wolf, and are always found to be 
well acquainted with its usual dens and haunts, 
very seldom attempt its capture—in all probabil- 
ity from the profit they make of the gold and sil- 
ver bracelets and necklaces worn by children 
whom the wolves have carried to their dens, and 
whose remains are left at the entrance. In all 





parts of India, it appears, numbers of children 
are daily murdered for the sake of these danger- 
ous ornaments. 

The wolf, however, is sometimes kinder than 
man. In the neighborhood of Sultanpoor, and 
among the ravines that intersect the banks of the 
Goomtee river, this animal abounds; and our 
first instance of a “‘wolf nurse” occurs in that 
district. A trooper, passing along the river bank 
near Chandour, saw a large female wolf leave her 
den, followed by three whelps and a little boy. 
The boy went on all-fours, apparently on the best 
possible terms with his fierce companions, and 
the wolf protected him with as much care as if 
he had been one of her own whelps. All went 
down to the river and drank, without noticing 
the trooper, who, as they were abgut to turn 
back, pushed on in order to cut off and secure 
the boy. But the ground was uneven, and his 
horse could not overtake them. All re-entered 
the den; and the trooper then assembled some 
people from Chandour, with pickaxes, who dug 
into the den for about six or eight ‘eet, when the 
old wolf bolted, followed by her three cubs and 
the boy. The trooper, accompanied by the fleet- 
est young men of the party, mounted and pur- 
sued ; and having at last headed them, he turn- 
ed the whelps and boy (who ran quite as fast) 
back upon the men on foot. They secured the 
boy and allowed the others to escape. 

The boy thus taken was apparently about nine 
or ten years old, and had all the habits of a wild 
animal. On his way to Chandour he struggled 
hard to rush into every hole or den he passed. 
The sight of a grown-up person alarmed him, 
and he tried to steal eway ; but he rushed at a 
child with a fierce snarl, like that of a dog, and 
tried to bite it. Cooked meat he would not eat, 
but he seized raw food with eagerness, putting 
it on the ground under his hands, and devouring 
it with evident pleasure. He growled angrily if 
any one approached him while eating, but made 
no objection to a dog’s coming near and sharing 
his food. The trooper left him in charge of the 
Rajah of Husunpoor, who saw the boy immedi- 
ately after he was taken. Very soon afterward 
he was sent, by the Rajah’s order, to Oaptain 
Nicholett’s, at Sultanpoor ; for although his par- 
ents are said to have recognized him when first 
eaptured, they abandoned him on finding that he 
displayed more of the wolf’s than of human na- 
ture. 

He lived in the charge of Captain Nicholett’s 
servants nearly three years; very inoffensive, 
except when teased, but still a complete animal. 
He could never be induced to keep on any kind 
of clothing, even in the coldest weather ; and on 
one océasion tore to pieces a quilt, stuffed with 
cotton, and ate a portion of it, cotton and all, 
every day with his bread. When his food was 
placed at a distance from him, he ran to it on all- 
fours, like a wolf; and it was only on rare oc- 
casions that he walked upright. Human’ beings 
he always shunned, and never willingly remain- 
ed near them. On the other hand, he seemed 
fond of dogs and of jackals, and indeed all ani- 
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mals, and readily allowed them to feed with him. 
He. was never known to laugh or smile, and was 
never heard to speak till within a few minutes of 
his. death, when he put his hands to his head, 
and said it ached, and asked for water, which he 
drank, and died. Possibly, had this boy lived, 
he might gradually have been brought to exhibit 
more intellect and intelligence; but almost ev- 
ery instance seems to prove how completely the 
human nature is supplanted by the brutal. 

The next is still from the neighborhood of the 
Goomtee. In March, 1843, a cultivator who 
lived at Chupra, about twenty miles east of Sul- 
tanpoor, went to cut his crop of wheat. and 
pulse, taking with him his wife, and a son about 
three years old, who had only lately recovered 
from a severe scald on the left knee. As the fa- 
ther was reaping, a wolf suddenly rushed upon 
the boy, caught him up, and made off with him 
toward the ravines. The people of the village 
ran to the aid of the parents, but they soon lost 
sight of the wolf and his prey. 

About six years afterward, as two Sipahees 
from Singramow, about ten miles from Chupra, 
were watching for hogs, on the border of the 
jungle, which extended down to the Khobae riv- 
ulet, they saw three wolf cubs and a boy come 
out from the jungle, and go down to drink at the 
stream ; all four then ran toward a den in the rav- 


ines. The Sipahees followed, but the cubs had al- | pulse 


ready entered, and the boy was half way in, when 
one of the men caught him by the hind leg, and 
drew him back. He was very angry and savage, 
bit at the men, and seizing in his teeth the barrel 
of one of their guns, shook it fiercely. The Sipa- 
hees, however, secured him, brought him home, 
and kept him for twenty days, during which he 
would eat nothing but raw flesh, and was fed ac- 
cordingly with hares and birds. His captors 
then found it difficult to provide him with. suffi- 
cient food, and took him to the bazaar, in the vil- 
lage of Koeleepoor, to be supported by the char- 
itable people of the place, till he might be recog- 
nized and claimed by his parents. One market 
day, a man from the village of Chupra happened 
to see him in the bazaar, and on his return de- 
scribed him te his neighbors. The cultivator, 
the father of the boy, was dead, but his widow, 
asking for a minute description of the boy, found 
that he had the mark of a scald on the left knee, 
and three marks of the teeth of an animal on 
each side of his loins. Fully believing him to be 
her lost child, she went forthwith to the Koelee 
bazaar, and, in addition to these two marks, dis- 
covered a third on his thigh, with which her boy 
was born. é 

She took him home to her village, where he 
still remains, but, as in the former case, his hu- 
man intellect seems to have all but disappeared. 
The front of his knees and elbows had become 
hardened from his going on all-fours with the 
wolves, and he wanders about the vil- 
lage during the day, he always steals back to the 
jungle at nightfall. He is unable to speak, nor 
can he articulate any sound distinctly. In drink- 
ing, he dips his face into the water, but does not 





lap it up like a wolf. He still prefers raw flesh, 
and when-a bullock dies and the skin is removed, 
he attacks and eats the body, in company with 

Passing by a number of similar stories, we 
come to one which is in many respects the most 
remarkable. About seven years since, a trooper, 
in attendance upon Rajah Hurdut Singh, of Bon- 
dee, on the left bawk of the Ghagra river, in the 
district of Bahraetch, in passing near a small 
stream, saw there two wolf cubs and a boy, drink- 
ing. He managed to seize the boy, who seemed 
to be about ten years old, but was so wild and 
fierce that he tore the trooper’s clothes and bit 
him severely in several places. The Rajah at 
first had him tied up in his artillery gun-shed, 
and fed him with raw meat, but he was afterward 
allowed to wander freely about the Bondee bazaar. 
He there one day ran, off with a joint of meat 
from a butcher’s shop, and another of the bazaar 
keepers let fly an arrow at him, which penetrated 
his thigh. A lad, named Janoo, servant of a 
Cashmere merchant, then at Bondee, took com- 
passion on the poor boy, extracted the arrow from 
his thigh, and prepared a bed for him under a 
mango-tree, where he himself lodged. Here he 
kept him fastened to a tent-pin. Up to this time 
he would eat nothing but. raw flesh, but Janoo 
gradually brought him to. eat -balls of rice and 


In about. six weeks after he had been tied up 
under the tree, after much rubbing of his joints 
with oil, he was made to stand and walk upright. 
Hitherto he had gone on all-fours. In about, four 
months he began to understand and obey signs. 
In this manner he was taught to prepare the 
hookah, put lighted charcoal on the tobacco, and 
bring it to Janoo, or to whomsoever he pointed 
out. He was never heard, however, to utter more 
than one articulate sound. This was ‘“ Aboo- 
deea,” the name of the little daughter of a Cash- 
mere mimic, or player, who had once treated 
him with kindness. The odor from his body was 
very offensive ; and Janoo had him rubbed with 
mustard-seed soaked in water, in the hope of re- 
moving it. This was done for some months, 
during which he was still fed on rice and flour ; 
but the odor did not leave him. 

One night, while the boy was lying under the 
mango-tree, Janoo saw two wolves creep stealth- 
ily toward him; and after smelling him, they 
touched him, and he got up. . Instead, however, 
of being frightened, the boy put his hands upon 
their heads, and they began to play with him, 
capering about him, while he.threw straw and 
leaves at them. Janoo tried to drive them off, 
but could not; and becoming much alarmed, he 
called to the sentry over the guns, and told him 
that the wolves were going to eat the boy. He 
replied, ‘Come away and leave him, or they will 
eat you also ;” but when Janoo saw them begin 
to play together, his fears subsided, and he con- 
tinued to watch them quietly. At last he suc- 
ceeded in driving them off; but the following 
night three wolves came—and a few nights after, 
four—which returned several times. Janoo 
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thought that the two which first came must have 
been the cubs with which the boy was found, and 
that they would have seized him had they not 
recognized him by the smell. They licked his 
face’ with theiy tongues as he put his hands on 
their heads. 

When Janoo’s master returned to Lucknow, 
he was, after some difficulty, persuadé@ to allow 
Janoo to take the boy with him. Accordingly, 
Janoo led him along by a string tied to his arm, 
and put a bundle of clothes on his head. When- 
ever they passed a jungle, the boy would throw 
down his bundle, and make desperate attempts 
to escape. When beaten, he raised his hands 
in supplication, took up his bundle, and went on; 
but the sight of the next jungle produced the 
same excitement. A short time after his return 
to Lucknow, Janoo was sent away by his master 
for a day oretwo, and found on his return that 
the boy had disappeared. He could never be 
found again. 

About two months after the boy had gone, a 
woman of the weaver caste came to Lucknow, 
with a letter from the Rajah of Bondee, stating 
that her son, when four years old, had, five or 
six years before, been catried off by a wolf; and 
from the description given of the boy whom Janoo 
had taken away with him, shé thought he must 
be the same. She described marks correspond- 
ing with those on Janoo’s boy ; but although she 
remained some considerable time at Lucknow, no 
traces could be found of the boy ; and at last she 
returned to Bondee. All these circumstances 
were procured by the writer of the pamphlet from 
Sanaollah, Janoo’s master, and from Janoo him- 
self, both of whom declared them to be strictly 
true. The boy must have been with the wolf 
six or seven years, during which she must have 
had several litters of whelps. 

It is remarkable that no well-authenticated in- 
stance has been found of a full-grown man who 
had been nurtured in a wolf’s den. The writer 
of the pamphlet mentions an old man at Lucknow, 
who was found when a lad in the Oude Tarae, by 
the hut of an old hermit who had died there. He 
is supposed to have been taken from wolves by 
this hermit, and is still called the ‘‘ wild man of 
the woods.” ‘‘ He was one day,” says the writer, 
‘sent to me at my request, and I talked with 
him.* His features indicate him to be of the 
Tharoo tribe, who are found only in this forest. 
I asked him whether he had any recollection of 
ever having been with wolves! He said, ‘The 
wolf died Iong pefore the old hermit.’ I do not 
feel at all sure, however, that he ever lived with 
wolves.” In another instance, a lad came into 
the town of Hasanpoor, ‘‘ who had evidently been 

up by wolves.” He was apparent! 
twelve years old, was very dark, and had, 
ir all over his body; which gradu- 
as he became accustomed to eat 
food. He never spoke, but was 


ly ony 
salt with his 
made to understand signs well.- It is not known 
what eventually became of him. 
These are doubtful cases ; but in the former 
instances there seems no room for questioning 
Vou. [IX.—No. 50.—0O 





the facts. Our readers, however, must judge for 
themselves. At all events, the subject appeared 
to us so curious and so full of interesting sug- 
gestions, that we hardly think they will quarrel 
with us for bringing it thus briefly under their 
notice. 





THE NEWCOMES.* 
MEMOIRS OF A MOST RESPECTABLE FAMILY. 
BY W M. THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
IN WHICH THE NEWCOME BROTHERS ONCE MORE MEET 
TOGETHER IN UNITY. 

HIS narrative, as the judicious reader no doubt 

is’ aware, is written maturely and at ease, 
long after the voyage is over, whereof it recounts 
the adventures and perils; the winds adverse 
and favorable; the storms, shoals, shipwrecks, 
islands, and so forth, which Clive Newcome met 
in his early journey in life. In such a history, 
events follow each other without necessarily hav- 
ing a connection with one another. One ship 
crosses another ship, and after a visit from one 
captain to his comrade, they sail away each on 
his course. The Clive. Newcome meets a vessel 
which makes signals that she is short of bread 
and water; and after supplying her, our captain 
leaves her to see her no more. One or two of 
the vessels with which we commenced — 
a her, company in a gale and foun- 
der beret Pam after being woefully bat- 
tered in the tempest, make port, or are cast upon 
surprising islands; where all sorts of unlooked- 
for prosperity await the lucky crew. Also, no 
doubt, the writer of the book, into whose hands 
Clive Newcome's logs have been put, and who 
is charged with the duty of making two octavo 
volumes out of his friend's story, dresses up the 
narrative in his own way ; utters his own remarks 
in place of Newcome's ; makes fanciful descrip- 


tions of individuals and incidents with which he 


never could have been personally acquainted ; 
atid commits blunders, which the critics will dis- 
* Continued from the June Number. 
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cover. A great number of the descriptions in 
“‘Cook’s Voyages,” for instance, were notori- 
ously invented by Dr. Hawkesworth, who “did” 
the book: so, in the present volumes, where dia- 
logues are written down, which the reporter could 
by no possibility have heard, and where mo- 
tives are detected which the persons actuated by 
them certainly never confided to the writer, the 
public must once for all be warned that the au- 
thor's individual fancy very likely supplies much 
of the narrative ; and that he forms it as best he 
may, out of stray papers, conversations reported 
to him, and his knowledge, right or wrong, of 
the characters of the persons engaged. And, as 
is the case with the most orthodox histories, the 
writer’s own guesses or conjectures are printed 
in exactly the same type as the most ascertained 
patent facts. I fancy, for my part, that the 
speeches attributed to Clive, the Colonel, and 
the rest, are as authentic as the orations in Sal- 
lust or Livy, and only implore the truth-loving 
public to believe that incidents here told, and 
which passed very probably without witnesses, 
were either confided to me subsequently as com- 
piler of this biography, or are of such a nature 
that they must have happened from what we 
know ha after. For example, when you 
read such words as QVE ROMANVS on a bat- 
tered Roman stone, your profound antiquarian 
knowledge enables you to assert that SENATVS 
POPVLVS was‘also inscribed there at some 
time or other. You take a mutilated statue of 
Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, or VYirorum, and you 
pop him on a wanting hand, an absent foot, or a 
nose, which time or barbarians have defaced. 
You tell your tales as you can, and state the 
facts as you think they must have been. In this 


manner, Mr. James (historiographer to her Maj- 
esty), Titus Livius, Professor Alison, Robinson 
Crusoe, and all historians proceeded. Blunders 
there must be in the best of these narratives, and 
more asserted than they can possibly know or 
vouch for. 
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To recur to our own affairs, and the subject at 
present in hand. I am obliged here to supply 
from conjecture a few points of the history which 
I could not know from actual experience or hear- 
say. Clive, let us say, is Romanus, and we must 
add Senatus Populusque to his inscription. After 
Mrs. Mackenzie and her pretty daughter had been 
for a few@nonths in London, which they did not 
think of quitting, although Mr. Binnie’s wound- 
ed little leg was now as well and as brisk as ever 
it had been, a redintegration of love began to 
take place between the Colonel and his relatives 
inxPark Lane. How should we know that there 
had ever been, a quarrel, or at any rate a cool- 
ness! Thomas Newcome was not a man to talk 
at length of any such matter ; though a word or 
two occasionally dropped in conversation by the 
simple gentleman might lead. persons who chose 
to interest themselves about his family affairs to 
form their own opinions concerning them. After 
that visit of the Colonel and his son to Newcome, 
Ethel was constantly away with her grandmoth- 
er. The Colonel went to see his pretty little fa- 
vorite at Brighton, and once, twice, thrice, Lady 
Kew’s door was denied to him. The knocker of 
that door could not be more fierce than the old 
lady’s countenance when Newcome met her in 
her chariot driving on the cliff. Once, forming 
the loveliest of a charming Amazonian squadron, 
led by Mr. Whiskin, the riding-master, when 
the Colonel encountered his pretty Ethel, she 
greeted him affectionately it is true; there was 
still the sweet look of candor and love in her 
eyes ; but when he rode up to her she looked so 
constrained, when he talked about Clive so re- 
served, when he left her, so sad, that he could 
not but feel pain and commiseration. Back he 
went to London, having in a week only caught 
this single glance of his darling. 

This event occurred while Clive was painting 
his picture of the battle of Assaye, before men- 
tioned, during the struggles incident on which 
composition he was not thinking much about 
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Miss Ethel, or his papa, or any other subject but 
his great work. While Assaye was still in prog- 
ress, Thomas Newcome must have had an explana- 
tion with his sister-in-law, Lady Ann, to whom 
he frankly owned the hopes which he had enter- 
tained for Clive, and who must as frankly have 
told the Colonel that Ethel’s family had very dif- 
ferent views for that young lady to those which 
the simple Colonel had formed. A erous 
early attachment, the Colonel thought, is the 
safeguard of ayoung man. To love a noble girl, 
to wait a while and struggle, and haply do some 
little achievement in order to win her, the best 
task to which his boy could set himself. If two 
young people, so loving each other, were to mar- 
ry on rather narrow means, what then? A hap- 
py home was better than the finest house in May 
Fair; a generous young fellow, such as, please 
God, his son was—loyal, upright, and a gentle- 
man—might pretend surely to his kinswoman’s 
hand without derogation ; and the affection he 
bore Ethel himself was so great, and the sweet 
regard with which she returned it, that the sim- 
ple father thought his kindly project was fa- 
vored by Heaven, and prayed for its fulfillment, 
and pleased himself to think, when his campaigns 
were over, and his sword hung on the wall, what 
a beloved daughter he might have to soothe and 
cheer his old age. ~ With such a wife for his son, 
and child for himself, he thought the happiness 
of his last years might repay him for friendless 
boyhood, lonely manhood, and cheerless exile ; 
and he imparted his simple scheme to Ethel’s 
mother, who no doubt was touched ag he told 
his stery; for she always professed regard and 
respect for him, and in the differences which aft- 
erward occurred in the family, and the quarrels 
which divided the brothers, still remained faithful 
to the good Colonel. 

But Barnes Newcome, Esquire, was the head 
of the house, and the governor of his father and 
all Sir Brian’s affairs, and Barnes Newcome, 
Esquire, hated his cousin Clive, and spoke of 
him as a beggarly painter, an impudent snob, an 
infernal young puppy, and so forth ; and Barnes, 
with his usual freedom of i his 
opinions to his Uncle Hodson at the bank, and 
Uncle Hodson carried them home to Mrs. New- 
come in Bryanstone Square; and Mrs. Newcome 
took an early opportunity of telling the Colonel 
her opinion on the subject, and of bewailing that 
love for aristocracy which she saw actuated some 
folks ; and the Colonel was brought to see that 
Barnes was his boy’s enemy, and words very 
likely passed between them, for Thomas New- 
come took a new banker at this time, and, as 
Clive informed me, was in very great dudgeon, 
because Hodson Brothers wrote to him to say 
that he had overdrawn his account. , ‘Tam s 
there is some screw loose,” the sagacious y 
remarked to me ; ‘‘ and the Colonel and the peo- 
ple in Park Lane are at variance, because he goes 
there very little now ; and he promised to go to 
Court when Ethel was presented, and he didn’t 
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niece and sister in Fitzroy Square, the fraternal 
quarrel between the Newcomes must have come 
to an end—for that time at least—and was fol- 
lowed by a rather ostentatious reconciliation. 
And pretty little Rosey Mackenzie was the in- 
nocent and unconscious cause of this amiable 
change in the minds of the three brethren, as I 
gathered from a little conversation with Mrs. 
Newcome, who did me the honor to invite me to 
her table. As she had not vouchsafed this hos- 
pitality to. me for a couple of years previously, 
and perfectly stifled me with affability when we 
metas her invitation came quite at the end of 
the season, when almost-every body was out of 
town, and a dinner to a man is no compliment 
—I was at first for declining this invitation, 
and spoke of it with great scorn when Mr. 
Newcome orally delivered it to me at Bays’s 
Club, 

“ What,” said I, turning round to an old man 
of the world, whd happened to be in the room at 
the time, ‘‘ what do these people mean by asking 
a fellow to dinner in August, and taking me up 
after dropping me for two years!” 

‘My good fellow,” says my friend—it was 
my kind old Uncle Major Pendennis indeed— 
*«T have lived long enough about town never to 
ask myself questions of that sort. In the world 
people drop you and take you up every day. You 
know Lady Cheddar by sight? I have known 
her husband for forty years. I have stayed with 
them in the country for weeks at atime. She 
knows me as well as she knows King Charles at 
Charing Cross, and a doosid deal better, and yet 
for a whole season she will drop me—pass. me 
by, as if there was no such person in the world. 
Well, sir, what do I do? I never see her. I 
give you my word, I am never conscious of her 
existence ; and if I meet her at dinner, I'm no 
more aware of her than the fellows in the play 
are of Banquo. What’s the end of it? She 
comes round—only last Tuesday she came round 
—and said Lord Cheddar wanted me to go down 
to Wiltshire. I asked after the family (you know 
Henry Churningham is to Miss Rennet ? 
—a doosid good match for the Cheddars). We 
shook hands and are as good friends as ever. I 
don’t suppose she’ll cry when I die, you know 
(said the worthy old gentleman with a grin). 
Nor shall I go into very deep mourning if any 
thing happens to her. You were quite right to 
say to Newcome that you did not know whether 
you were free or not, and would look at your en- 
gagements when you got home, and give him an 
answer. A fellow of that rank has no right to 
give himself airs. But they will, sir. Some of 
those bankers are as high and mighty as the old- 
est families. marry noblemen’s 
by Jove, and think nothing is too good for ’em. 
But I should go, if 1 were you, Arthur. I dined 
there a couple of months ago; and the bankeress 
said something about you; that you and her 
nephew.were much together, that you were sad 
wild dogs, I think. ing of that sort. ‘Gad, 
ma'am,’ says I, ‘ boys will be boys.’ ‘ And they 
grow to be men!’ says she, nodding her head. 
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Queer little woman, devilish pompous. Dinner 
confoundedly long, stoopid, scientific.” 

The old gentleman was on this day inclined 
to be talkative and confidential, and I set down 
some more remarks which he made concerning 
my friends. ‘“ Your Indian Colonel,” says he, 
“seems a worthy man.” The Major quite for- 
got having been in India himself, unless he was 
in company with some very great personage. 
* He don't seem to know much of the world, and 
we are not very intimate. Fitzroy Square is a 
dev'lish long way off for a fellow to go for a din- 
ner, and, entre nous, the dinner is rather queer, 
and the company still more so. It's right for 
you who are a literary man to see all sorts of 
people ; but I'm different, you know, so New- 
come and I are not very thick together. They 
say he wanted to marry your friend to Lady 
Ann’s daughter, an exceedingly fine girl; one of 
the prettiest girls come out this season. I hear 
the young men say.so. And that shows how 
monstrous ignorant of the world Colonel New- 
come is. His son could no more get that girl 
than he could marry one of the royal princesses. 
Mark my words, they intend Miss Newcome for 
Lord Kew. Those banker-fellows are wild after 
grand marriages. Kew will sow his wild oats, 
and they'll marry her to him; or, if not to him, 
to some man of high rank. His father Walham 
was a weak young man; but his grandmother, 
old Lady Kew, is a monstrous clever old woman, 
too severe with her children, one of whom ran 
away and married a poor devil without a shilling. 


Nothing could show a more deplorable ignorance 
of the world than poor Newcome supposing his 
son could make such a match as that with his 


cousin. Is it true that he is going to make his 
son an artist? I don't kniow what the dooce the 
world is coming to. An artist! By gad, in my 
time a fellow would as soon have thought of 
making his son a hair-dresser, or a pastry-cook, 
by gad.” And the worthy Major gives his neph- 
ew two fingers, and trots off to the next club in 
St. James's Street, of which he is a member. 
The virtuous hostess of Bryanstone Square 
was quite civil and good-humored when Mr 
Pendennis appeared at her house; and my sur- 
prise was not inconsiderable when I found the 
whole party from Saint Pancras there assembled. 
Mr. Binnie, the Colonel arid ‘his son, Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie, looking uncommonly handsome and per- 
fectly well-dressed, and Miss Rosey, in pink 
crape, with pearly shoulders and blushing’cheeks, 
and beautiful fair ringlets—as fresh and comely 
a sight as it was possible to witness. Scarcely 
had we made our bows, and shaken our hands, 
and imparted our observations about the fineness 
of the weather, when, behold! as we look from 
the drawing-room windows into the cheerful 
square of Bryansténe, a great family coach ar- 
Tives, driven by a family coachman in a family 
wig, and we recognize Lady Ann Newcome's 
eatriage, and see her ladyship, her mother, her 
daughter, and her husband, Sir Brian, descend 
from the vehicle. “It is quite a family party,” 
whispers the happy Mrs. Newcome to the happy 





writer conversing with her in the niche of the 
window. ‘‘“ Knowing your intimacy with our 
brother, Colonel Newcome, we thought it would 
please ‘him to meet you here. Will you be so 
kind as to take Miss Newcome to dinner?” 

Every body was bent upon being happy and 

ious. It was “ My dear brother, how do you 
do?” from Sir Brian. ‘“ My dear Colonel, how 
glad we are to see you! how well you look!” 
from Lady Ann. Miss Newcome ran up to him 
with both hands out, and put her beautiful face 
so close to his that I thought, upon my con- 
science, she was going to kiss him. And Lady 
Kew, advancing in the frankest mamner, with a 
smile, 1 must own, rather awful playing round 
her many wrinkles, round her ladyship’s hooked 
nose, and displaying her ladyship’s teeth (a new 
and exceedingly handsome set), held out her hand 
to Colonel Newcome, and said briskly, ‘‘ Colonel, 
it is an age since we met.” She turns to Clive 
with equal graciousness and good humor, and 
says, “Mr. Clive, let me shake hands with you ; 
I have heard all sorts of good of you, that you 
have been painting the most beautiful things, 
that you are going to be quite famous.” Nothing 
can exceed the grace and kindness of Lady Ann 
Newcome toward Mrs. Mackenzie: the ‘pretty 
widow blushes with pleasure at this greeting ; 
and now Lady Ann must be introduced to Mrs. 
Mackenzie's charming daughter, and whispers in 
the delighted mother’s ear, ‘She is lovely!” 
Rosey comes up looking rosy indeed, and exe- 
cutes a pretty courtesy with a great deal of blush- 
ing grace. 

Ethel has been so happy to see her dear uncle, 
that as yet she has had no eyes for any one else, 
until Clive advancing, those bright eyes become 
brighter still with surprise and pleasure as she 
beholds him. For being absent with his family 
in Italy now, and not likely to see this biography 
for many, many months, I may say that he is a 
much handsomer fellow than our designer has 
represented ; and if that wayward artist should 
take this very scene for the purpose of illustra- 
tion, he is requested to ‘bear in mind that the 
hero of this story will wish to have justice done 
to his person. There exists in Mr. Newcome’s 
possession a charming little pencil drawing of 
Clive at this age, and which Colonel Newcome 
took with him when he went—whither he is 
about to go in a very few pages—and brought 
back with him to this country.. A florid apparel 
becomes some men, ‘as simple raiment suits oth- 
ers; and ‘Clive in his youth was of the orna- 
mental class of mankind—a customer to tailors, a 
wearer of handsome rings, shirt-studs, mustaches, 
long hair, and the like; nor could he help, in his 
costume or his nature, being picturesque and 
generous and splendid. He was always greatly 
delighted with that Scotch man-at-arms in ‘‘ Quen- 
tin Durward,” who twists off an inch or-two of 
his gold chain to treat a friend and pay for a bot- 
tle. He would give a comrade a ring or a fine- 
jeweled pin, if he had no money. Silver dress- 
ing-cases, and brocade morning-gowns were in 
him a sort of propriety at this season of his youth. 








It was a pleasure to persons of colder tempera- 
ment to sun themselves in the warmth of his 
bright looks and generous-humor. His laughter 
cheered one like wine. I do not know that he 
was very witty; but he was pleasant. He was 
prone to blush; the history of a generous trait 
moistened his eyes instantly. He was instinct- 
ively fond of children, and of the other sex from 
one year old to eighty. Coming from the Derby 
once—a merry party—and stopped on the road 
from Epsom in a lock of carriages, during which 
the people in the carriage ahead saluted us with 
many vituperative epithets, and seized the heads 
of our leaders—Clive in a twinkling jumped off 
the box, and the next minute we saw him engaged 
with a half-dozen of the enemy : his hat gone, 
his fair hair flying off his face, his blue eyes flash- 
ing fire, his lips and nostrils quivering with wrath, 
his right and left hand hitting out, que c’ étoit un 
plaisir 4 voir. His father sat back in the car- 
riage, looking with delight and wonder—indeed 
it was a great sight. Policeman X separated 
the warriors. Clive ascended the box again with 
a dreadful wound in the coat, which was gashed 





from the waist to the shoulder. I hardly ever 
saw the elder Newcome in such a state of tri- 
umph. The post-boys quite stared at the gratu- 
ity he gave them, and wished they might drive 
his lordship to the Oaks. 

All the time we have been making this sketch 
Ethel is standing, looking at Clive ; and the’blush- 
ing youth casts down his eyes before hers. Her 
face assumes a look of arch humor. She passes 
a slim hand over the prettiest lips, and a chin 
with the most lovely of dimples, thereby indicat- 
ing her admiration of Mr. Clive’s mustaches and 
imperial. They are of a warm yellowish chestnut 
color, and have not yet known the razor. He 
wears a low cravat; a shirt-front of the finest 
lawn, with ruby buttons. His hair, of a lighter 
color, waves almost to “his manly. shoulders 
broad.” ‘Upon my word, my dear Colonel,” 
says Lady Kew, after looking at him, and nod- 
ding her head shrewdly, ‘1 think we were right.” 

‘No doubt right in every thing your ladyship 
does, but in what particularly 1” asks the Colonel. 

“Right to keep him out of the way. Ethel 
has been disposed of these ten years. Did not 
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Ann tell you! How foolish of her! But all 
mothers like to have young men dying for their 
daughters. Your son is really the handsomest 
boy in London. Who is that conceited-looking 
young man in the window! Mr. Pen— what ! 
Has your son really been very wicked! I was 
told he was a sad scapegrace.”’ 

*T never knew him do, and I don’t believe he 
ever thought any thing that was untrue, or un- 
kind, or ungenerous,” says the Colonel. ‘If any 
one has belied my boy to you, and I think I know 
who his enemy has been—” 

“The young lady iv very pretty,” remarks 
Lady Kew, stopping the Colonel’s further out- 
break. ‘How very young her mother looks! 
Ethel, my dear! Colonel Neweome must pre- 
sent us to Mrs. Mackenzie and Miss Mackenzie ;” 
and Ethel, giving a nod to Clive, with whom she 
has talked for a minute or two, again puts her 
hand in her uncle’s, and walks toward Mrs. Mae- 
kenzie and her daughter. 

And now let the artist, if he has succeeded in 
drawing Clive to his liking, cut a fresh pencil, and 
give us a likeness of Ethel. She is seventeen years 
old; rather taller than the majority of women ; 
of a countenance somewhat grave and haughty, 
but on occasion brightening with humor or beam- 
ing with kindlinéss and affection. Too quick to 


detect affectation or insincerity in others, too im- 
patient of dullness or pomposity, she is more sar- 
castic now than she became when after-years of 
suffering had softened her nature ; truth looks 
out of her bright eyes, and rises up armed, and 


flashes scorn or denial perhaps too readily, when 
she —— flattery, or meanness, or impos- 
ture. After her first appearance in the world, if 
the truth must be told, this young lady was pop- 
ular neither with many men, nor with most wo- 
men. The innocent dancing youth who pressed 
round her, attracted by her beauty, were rather 
afraid, after a while, of engaging her. This one 
felt dimly that she despised him ; another, that 
his simpering commonplaces (delights of how 
many well-bred maidens !) only occasioned Miss 
Newcome’s laughter. Young Lord Cresus, whom 
all maidens and matrons were eager to secure, 
was astounded to find that he was utterly indif- 
ferent to her, and that she would refuse him twice 
or thrice in an evening, and dance as many times 
with poor Tom Spring, who was his father’s ninth 
son, and only at home till he could get a ship and 
go to sea again. The young women were fright- 
ened at her sarcasm. She seemed to know what 
fadaises they whispered to their partners as they 
paused in the waltzes; and Fanny, who was lur- 
ing Lord Cresus toward her with her blue eyes, 
dropped them guiltily to the floor when Ethel’s 
turned toward her; and Cecilia sang more out of 
time than usual; and Clara, who was holding 
Freddy, and Charley, and Tommy round her en- 
chanted by her bright conversation and witty 
mischief, became dumb and disturbed when Ethel 
passed her with her cold face; and old Laily 
Hookham, who was playing off her little Minnie 
now at young Jack Gorget of the Guards, now at 
the eager and simple Bob Bateson, of the Cold- 


streams, would slink off when Ethel made her 
appearance on the ground ; whose presence seem- 
ed to frighten away the fish and the angler. No 
wonder that the other Mayfair nymphs were afraid 
of this severe Diana, whose looks were so cold 
and whose arrows were so keen. 

But those who had no cause to heed Diana’s 
shot or coldness might admire her beauty ; nor 
could the famous Parisian marble which Clive 
said she resembled, be more perfect in form than 
this young lady. Her hair and eyebrows were 
jet black (these latter may have been too thick 
according to some physiognomists, giving rather 
a stern expression to the eyes, and herice causing 
those guilty ones to tremble who came under her 
lash), but her complexion was as dazzlingly fair 
and her cheeks as red as Miss Rosey’s own, who 
had a right to those beauties, being a blonde by 
nature. In Miss Ethel’s black hair there was 
a slight natural ripple, as when a fresh breeze 
blows over the melan hudor—a ripple such as 
Roman ladies nineteen hundred years ago, and 
our own beauties a short time since, endeavored 
to imitate by art, paper, and I believe crumpling 
drons. Her eyes were gray: her mouth rather 
large ; her teeth as regular and bright as Lady 
Kew’s own ; her voice low and sweet ; and her 
smile, when it lighted up her face and eyes, as 
beautiful as spring sunshine; also they could 
lighten and flash often, and sometimes, though 
rarely, rain. As for her figure—but as this tall, 
slender form is concealed in a simple white mus- 
lin robe (of the sort which I believe is.called demie- 
toilette), in which her fair arms are enveloped ; 
and which is confined at her slim waist by an 
azure ribbon, and descends to her feet—let us 
make a respectful bow to that fair image of Youth, 
Health, and Modesty, and fancy it as pretty as 
wewill. Miss Ethel made a very stately courtesy 
to Mrs. Mackenzie, surveying that widow calmly ; 
so that the elder lady looked up and fluttered ; 
but toward Rosey she held out her hand, and 
smiled with the utmost kindness, and the smile 
was returned by the other; and the blushes with 
which Miss Mackenzie was always ready, at this 
time became her very much. As for Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie—the very largest curve that shall not be a 
caricature, and actually disfigure the widow’s 
countenance—a smile so wide and steady—so 
exceedingly rident, indeed, as almost to be ridic- 
ulous, may be drawn upon her buxom face, if the 
artist chooses to attempt it as it appeared during 
the whole of this summer evening—before dinner 
came (when people ordinarily look very grave), 
when she was introduced to the company, when 
she was made known to our friends Julia and 
Maria, the darling child! lovely little dears! how 
like their papa and mamma! when Sir Brian 
Newcome gave her his arm down-stairs to the 
dining-room ; when any body spoke to her; when 
John offered her meat, or the gentleman in the 
white waistcoat, wine; wheh she accepted or 
when she refused these refreshments ; when Mr. 
Newcome told her a dreadfully stupid story : 
when the Colonel called cheerily from his end 





of the table, “‘ My dear Mrs. Mackenzie, you don’t 
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take any wine to-day: may I not haye the honor 
of drinking a glass of Champagne with you!” 
when the new boy from the country upset some 
sauce upon her shoulder: when Mrs. Newcome 
made the signal for departure; and I have no 
doubt in the drawing-room, when the ladies re- 
tired thither. ‘Mrs. Mack is perfectly awful,” 
Clive told me afterward, “since that dinner in 
Bryanstone Square. Lady Kew and Lady Ann 
are never out of her mouth; she has had white 
muslin dresses made just like Ethel's for herself 
and her daughter. She has bought a peerage, 
and knows the pedigree of the whole Kew family. 
She won't go out in a cab now without the boy 
on the box; and in the plate for the cards which 
she has established in the drawing-room, you 
know, Lady Kew’s pasteboard always will come 
up to the top, though I poke it down whenever I 
go into the room. As br poor Lady Trotter, the 
Governess of St. Kitt’s, you know, and the Bishop 
of Tobago, they are quite bowled out: Mrs. Mack 
has not mentioned them for a week.” 

During the dinner it seemed to me that the 
lovely young lady by \vhom I sat cast many 
glances toward Mrs. Mackenzie, which did not 
betoken particular pleasure. Miss Ethel asked 
me several questions regarding Clive, and also re- 
specting Miss Mackenzie : perhaps her questions 
were rather downright and imperious, and she 
patronized me in a manner that would not have 
given all gentlemen pleasure. I was Clive’s 
friend, his schoolfellow! had seen him a great 
deal? know him very well—very well, indeed! 


Was it true that he had been very thoughtless? 


very wild! Who told her so? That was not 
her question (with a blush), It was not true, 
and I ought to know? He was not spoiled? 
He was very good-natured, generous, told the 
truth? He loved his profession very much, and 
had great talent? indeed she was very glad. 
Why do they sneer at his profession? It seemed 
to her quite as good as her father’s and brother's. 
Were artists not very dissipated! Not more so, 
nor often so much as other young men. Was 
Mr. Binnie rich, and was he going to leave all 
his money to his niece? How long have you 
known them? Is Miss Mackenzie as good- 
natured as she looks? Not very clever, I sup- 
pose. Mrs. Mackenzie looks very— No thank 
you, no more. Grandmamma (she is very deaf, 
and can not hear) scolded me for reading the 
book you wrote ; and took the book away. I got 
it afterward, ame read it all. I don’t think there 
was any harm init. Why do you give such bad 
characters of woment Don’t you know any 
good ones? Yes, two as good as.any in the 
world. They are unselfish: they are pious; 
they are always doing good; they live in the 
country! Why don’t you put them into a book? 
Why don’t you put my uncle into a book? He 
is so good, that nobody could make him good 
enough. Before I came out, I heard a young | being 
lady (Lady Clavering’s daughter, Miss Amory), 
sing a song of yours. I have never to an 
author before. I saw Mr. Lyon at Lady Popin- 
joy’s, and heard him speak. He said it was very 





hot, and he looked so, I am sure. Who is the 
greatest author now alive? You will tell me 
when you come up stairs after dinner: and the 
young lady sails away, following the matrons, 
who rise and ascend to the drawing-room. Miss 
Newcome has been watching the behavior of the 
author, by whom she sat ; curious to know what 
such a person’s habits are; whether he speaks 
and acts like other people ; and in what respect 
authors are different from persons “ in society.” 
When we had sufficiently enjoyed claret and 
politics below stairs, the gentlemen went to the 
drawing-room to partake of coffee and the ladies’ 
delightful conversation. We had heard previ- 
ously the tinkling of the piano above, and the 
well-known sound of a couple of Miss Rosey’s 
five songs. The two young ladies were engaged 
over an album at a side table, when the males of 
the party arrived. The book contained a number 
of Clive’s drawings made in the time of his very 
early youth for the amusement of his little cous- 
ins. Miss Ethel seemed to be very much pleased 
with these performances, which Miss Mackenzie 
likewise examined with great good nature and 
satisfaction. So she did the views of Rome, 
Naples, Marble Hill, in the county of Sussex, 
&c., in the same collection: so she did the 
Berlin cockatoo and spaniel which Mrs. New- 
come was working in idle moments: so she did 
the Books of Beauty, Flowers of Loveliness, and 
so forth. She thought the prints very sweet and 
pretty: she thought the poetry very pretty and 
sweet. Which did she like best, Mr. Niminy’s 
“« Lines to a bunch of violets,” or Miss Piminy’s 
‘ Stanzas to a wreath of roses?” Miss Macken- 
zie was quite puzzled to say which of these 
masterpieces she preferred ; she found them alike 
so pretty. She appealed, as in most cases, to 
Mainma. ‘‘ How, my darling love, can I pretend 
to know?’ Mamma says. “TI have been a sol- 
dier’s wife, battling about the world. I have not 
had your advantages. I had no drawing-masters, 
nor music-masters, as you have. You, dearest 
child, must instruct me in these things.” This 
poses Rosey: who prefers to have her opinions 
dealt out to her like her frocks, bonnets, handker- 
chiefs, her shoes and gloves, and the order there- 
of; the lumps of sugar for her tea, the proper 
quantity of raspberry jam for breakfast; who 
trusts for all supplies corporeal and spiritual to 
her mother. For her own part, Roséy is pleased 
with every thingin nature. Does she love music? 
O, yes. Bellini and Donizetti! O, yes. ing? 
they had no dancing at Grandmamma’s, but 
adores ing, and Mr. Clive dances very well, 
indeed. (A smile from Miss Ethel at this ad- 
mission). Does she like the eountry! O, she is 
so happy in the country! London! London is 
delightful, and so is the sea-side. She does not 
know really which she likes best, London or the 
country, for mamma is not near her to decide, 
being engaged listening to Sir Brian, who is lay- 
ing down the law to her, and , smiling 
with all her might. In fact, Mr. Newcome says 
to Mr. Pendennis in his droll, humorous way, 
‘That woman grins like a Cheshire cat.” Who 
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was the naturalist who first discovered that pecu- 
liarity of the cats in Cheshire? 

In regard to Miss Mackenzie’s opinions, then, 
it is not easy to discover that they are decided, or 
profound, or original, but it seems pretty clear 
that she has a good temper, and a happy con- 
tented disposition. And the smile which her 
pretty countenance wears shows off to great ad. 
vantage the two dimples. on her pink cheeks. 
Her teeth are even and white, her hair of a beau- 
tiful color, and no snow can be whiter than her 
fair round neck and polished shoulders. She 
talks very kindly and good-naturedly with Julia 
and Maria (Mrs. Hodson’s precious ones) until 
she is bewildered by the statements which those 
young ladies make regarding astronomy, botany, 
and chemistry, all of which they are studying. 
“My dears, I don’t know a single word about 
any of these abstruse subjects ; I wish I did,” she 
says. And Ethel Newcome laughs. . She too is 
ignorant upon all these subjects. “TI am glad 
there is some one else,” says Rosey, with naiveté, 
*‘ who is as ignorant asI am.” And the younger 
children with a solemn air say they will -ask 
Mamma leave to teach her. Sa every body, 
somehow, great or small, seems to protect her; 
and the-humble, simple, gentle little thing wins 
a certain degree of good-will from the world, 
which is touched by her humility and her pretty 
sweet looks. The servants in Fitzroy Square 
waited upon her much more kindly than upon 
her smiling bustling mother. Uncle James is 
especially fond of his little Rosey. Her presence 


in his study never discomposes him ; whereas his 
sister fatigues him with the exceeding activity of 
her gratitude, and her energy in pleasing. As J 
was going away, I thought I heard Sir Brian 
Newcome say, ‘‘ It—(but what ‘it’ was of course 


T can not conjecture)—it will do very well. The 


muzher seems a supevior wornan.”” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
IS PASSED IN A PUBLIC-HOUSE 
I wap no more conversation with Miss New- 
come that night, who had forgotten her curiosity 





about the habits of authors. When she had 
ended her talk with Miss Mackenzie, she devoted 
the rest of the evening to her uncle, Colonel 
Newcome : and concluded by saying, ‘« And now 
you will come and ride with me to-morrow, Uncle, 
won't you?” which the Colonel faithfully prom- 
ised todo. And she shook hands with Clive very 
kindly : and with Rosey very frankly, but as I 
thought with rather a patronizing air: and she 
made a very stately bow to Mrs. Mackenzie, and 
so departed with her father and mother. Lady 
Kew had gone away earlier. Mrs. Mackenzie 
informed us afterward that the Countess had gone 
to sleep after her dinner. If it was at Mrs. 
Mack's story about the Governor's ball at Tobago, 
and the quarrel for precedence between the Lord 
Bishop’s lady, Mrs. Rochet, and the Chief Jus- 
tice’s wife, Lady Barwise, I should not be at all 
surprised. 

A handsome fly carried off the ladies to Fitzroy 
Square, and the two worthy Indian gentlemen in 
their company; Clive and I walking with the 
usual Havana to light us home. And Clive re- 
marked that he supposed there had been some dif- 
ference between his father and the bankers: for 
they had not met for ever so many months before, 
and the Colonel always had looked very gloomy 
when his brothers were mentioned. ‘And I 
can’t help thinking,” says the astute youth, ‘that 
they fancied I was in love with Ethel (I khow the 
Colonel would have liked me to make up to her) 
and that may have occasioned the row. Now, I 
suppose, they think I am engaged to Rosey. 
What the deuce are they in such a hurry to 
marry me for!” 

Clive’s companion remarked, “that marriage 
was a laudable institution: and an honest attach- 
ment an excellent conservator of youthful morals.” 
On which Clive replied, “‘ Why don’t you marry 
yourself?” 

This it was justly suggested was no argument, 
but a merely personal allusion foreign to the ques- 
tion, which was, that marriage was laudable, &c. 

Mr. Clive laughed. “ Rosey is as good a little 
creature as can be,” he said. ‘She is never out 
of temper, though I fancy Mrs. Mackenzie tries 
her. I don’t think she is very wise: but she is 
uncommonly pretty, and her beauty grows on 
you. As for Ethel, any thing so high and mighty 
I have never seen, since I saw the French giantess. 
Going to court, and about to parties every night, 
where a parcel of young fools flatter her, has per- 
fectly spoiled her. By Jove, how handsome she 
is! How she turns with her long neck, and looks 
at you from under those black eye-brows! If I 
painted her hair, I think I should paint it almost 
blue, and then glaze over with lake. It is blue. 
And how finely her head is joined on to. her 
shoulders!” And he waves in the air an imag- 
inary line with his ¢igar. “She would do for 
Judith, wouldn’t she? Or how grand she would 
look as Herodias’s daughter sweeping down a 
stair—in a great dress of cloth of gold like Paul 
Veronese—holding a charger before her with 
white arms you know—with the muscles ac- 
cented like that glorious Diana at Paris—a savage 
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smile on her face and a ghastly solemn gory head 
on the dish—I see the picture, Sir, I see the pic- 
ture!” and he fell to curling his mustaches—just 
like his brave old father. 

I could not help laughing at the resemblance, 
and mentioning it to my friend. He broke, as 
was his wont, into a fond eulogium. of his sire, 
wished he could be like him—worked himself up 
into another state of excitement, in which he 
averred, ‘that if his father wanted nim to marry, 
he would marry that instant. And why not 
Rosey! She is a dear little thing. Or why not 
that splendid Miss Sherrickt What a head! a 
regular Titian! I was looking at the difference 
of their color at Uncle Honeyman’ s that day of 
the déjetiner. The shadows in Rosey’s face, Sir, 
are all pearly tinted. You ought to paint her in 
milk, Sir!” cries the enthusiast. “Have you 
ever remarked the gray round her eyes, and the 
sort of purple bloom of her cheek? Rubens 
could have done the color; but I don’t somehow 
like to think of a young lady and that sensuous 
old Peter Paul in company. I look at her like a 
little wild flower in a field—like a little child at 
play, Sir. Pretty little tender nursling! If I see 
her passing in the street, I feel as if I would like 
some fellow to be rude to her, that I might have 
the pleasure of knocking him down. She is like 
a little song-bird, Sir—a tremulous, fluttering lit- 
tle linnet that you would take into your hand, 
pavidam querentem matrem, and smooth its lit- 
tle plumes, and let it perch on your finger and 
sing. The Sherrick creates quite a different 


sentiment—the Sherrick is splendid, stately, 


sleepy... .” 

“* Stupid,” hints Clive’s companion. 

‘Stupid! Why not? Some women ought 
to be stupid. What you call dullness I call re- 
pose. Give me a calm woman, a slow woman 
—a lazy, majestic woman. Show me a i 
virgin bearing a lily ; not a leering giggler frisk- 
ing a rattle. A lively woman would be the 
death of me. Look at Mrs. Mack, perpetually 
nodding, winking, grinning, throwing out signals 
which you are to be at Pa a ys I 
thought her delightful for three days, I declare J 
was in love with her—that is, as much as I can 
be after—but never mind that, I feel I shall never 
be really in love again. Why shouldn't the 
Sherrick be stupid, I say! About great beauty 
there should always reign a silence. As you 
look at the great stars, the great ocean, any great 
scene of nature: you hush, Sir. You laugh ata 
pantomime, but you are still inatemple. When 
I saw the great Venus of the Louvre I thought, 
wert thou alive, O goddess, thou shouldst never 
open those lovely lips but to speak lowly, slowly : 
thou shouldst never descend from that pedestal 
but to walk stately to some near couch, and as- 
sume another attitude of beautiful calm. To be 
beautiful is enough. If a woman can do that 
well, who shall demand more from her! You 
don’t want a rose to sing. And I think wit is 
out of place where there’s great beauty; as I 
wouldn’t have a Queen to cut jokes on her throne. 
I say, Pendennis,”—here broke off the enthusi- 





astic youth‘ have you got another cigar! Shall 
we go in to Finch’s, and have a game at billiards! 
Just one—it’s quite early yet. Or shall we go 
in to the Haunt? It’s Wednesday night you 
know, when all the boys go.” We tap at a door 
in an old, old street in Soho: an old maid with 
a kind, comical face opens the door, and nods 
friendly, and says, ‘“‘ How do, Sir! ain’t seen you 
this ever so How do, Mr. Noocom 
“Who's here?” ‘Most every body's here.” 
We pass by a. little snug bar, in which a trim 
elderly lady is. seated by a great fire, on which 
boils an enormous kettle; while two gentlemen 
are attacking a cold saddle of mutton and West 
India pickles: hard by Mrs. Nokes, the land- 
lady’s elbow—with mutual bows—we recognize 
Hickson, the sculptor, and Morgan, intrepid Irish 
chieftain, chief of the reporters of the Morming 
Press newspaper. We pass through a passage 
into a back room, and are received with a roar of 
welcome from a crowd of men, almost invisible in 
the smoke. 

“IT am right glad to see thee, boy!” cries a 
cheery voice (that will never troll a chorus more). 
‘We spake anon of thy misfortune, gentle youth ! 
and that thy warriors of Assaye have charged 
the Academy in vain. Mayhap thou frightenedst 
the courtly school with barbarous visages of gris- 
ly war. Pendennis, thou dost wear a thirsty 
look! Resplendent swell! untwine thy choker 
white, and I will either stand a glass of grog, or 
thou shalt pay the like for me, my lad, and teil 
us of the fashionable world.” Thus spake the 
brave old Tom Sarjent—also one of the Press, 


‘one of the old boys: a good old scholar with a 


good old library of books, who had taken his seat 
any time these forty years by the chimney fire 
in this old Haunt : where painters, sculptors, men 
of letters, actors, used to congregate, passing 
pleasant ‘hours in rough kindly communion, and 
many a day seeing the sunrise lighting the rosy 
street ere they parted, and Betsy put the useless 
lamp out, and closed the hospitable gates of the 
Haunt. 

The time is not very long since; though to- 
day is so changed. As we think of it, the kind, 
familiar faces rise up, and we hear the pleasant 
voices and singing. There are they met, the 
honest hearty companions. In the days when 
the Haunt was a haunt, stage coaches were not 
yet quite over. Casinos were not invented: 
clubs were rather rare luxuries: there were sand- 
ed floors, triangular sawdust-boxes, pipes, and 
tavern parlors, Young Smith and Brown, from 
the Temple, did not go from chambers to dine at 
the Polyanthus, or the Megatherium, off potage 
a la Bisque, turbot au gratin, cotelettes a la 
Whatdyoucallem, and a pint of St. Emilion; but 
ordered their beef-steak and pint of port from 
the “plump head-waiter at the Cock:’ did not 
disdain the pit of the theatre ; and for a supper 
a homely refection at the tavern. How delight- 
ful are the suppers in Charles Lamb to read of 
even now '—The cards—the candles 
to be snuffed—the social oysters—the modest 
cheer! Who ever snuffs a candle now! What 
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man has a domestic supper whose dinner-hour 
is eight o'clock? Those little meetings, in the 
memory of many of us yet, are gone quite away 
into the past. Five-and-twenty years ago is a 
hundred years off—so much has our social life 
changed in those five lustres. James Boswell 
himself, were he to revisit London, would scarce 
venture to enter a tavern. He would find scarce 
a respectable companion to enter its doors with 
him. It ‘is an institution as extinct as a hack- 
ney-coach. Many a grown man who peruses 
this historic page has never seen such a vehicle, 
and only heard of rum-punch as a drink which 
his ancestors used to tipple. 

Cheery old Tom Sarjent is surrounded at the 
Haunt by a dozen of kind boon companions. 
They toil all day at their avocations of art, or 
letters, or law, and here meet for a harmless 
night’s recreation and converse. They talk of 
literature, or politics, or pictures, or plays; so- 
cially banter one another over their cheap cuns: 
sing brave old songs sometimes when they are 
especially jolly ; kindly ballads in praise of love ; 
and wine-famous maritime ditties in honor of 
old England.* I fancy I hear Jack Brent’s noble 
voice rolling out the sad generous refrain of 
“The Deserter,” “ Then for that reason and for 
a season we will be merry before we go,” or 
Michael Percy’s clear tenor caroling the Irish 
chorus of ‘‘ What’s that to any one, whether or 
-no?” or Mark Wilder shouting his bottle song 
of “Garryowen na gloria,” These songs were 
regarded with affection by the brave old fre- 
quenters of the Haunt. A gentleman’s property 
in a song was considered sacred. It was re- 
spectfully asked for: it was heard with the more 
pleasure for being old. Honest Tom Sarjent! 
how the times have changed since we saw thee ! 
I believe the present chief of the reporters of 
the newspaper (which responsible office 
Tom filled) goes to parliament in his brougham, 
and dines with the ministers of the crown. 

Around Tom are seated grave Royal Acade- 
micians, rising gay Associates ; writers of other 
Journals besides the Pall Mall Gazette; a bar- 
rister maybe, whose name will be famous some 
day; a hewer of marble perhaps; a surgeon 
whose patients have not come yet; and one or 
two men about town, who like this queer assem- 
bly better than haunts much more splendid. Cap- 
tain Shandon has been here, and his jokes are 
preserved in the tradition of the place. Owlet, 
the philosopher, came once and tried, as his wont 
is, to lecture; but his metaphysics were beaten 
down by a storm of banter. Slatter, who gave 
himself such airs because he wrote in the —— 
Review, tried to air himself at the Haunt, but 
was choked by the smoke, and silenced by the 
unanimous poohpoohing of the assembly. Dick 
Walker, who rebelled secretly at Sarjent’s au- 
thority, oncethought to give himself consequence 
by bringing a young lord from the Blue Posts ; 
but he was so unmercifully “ chaffed” by Tom, 
that even the y lord at him. His 
lordship had been heard to say he had been taken 
to a monsus queeah place, queeah set of folks, in 





a tap somewhere, though he went away quite de- 
lighted with Tom’s affability ; but he never came 
again. He could not find the place probably. 
You might pass the Haunt in the daytime and 
not know it in the least. ‘I believe,” said Char- 
ley Ormond (A. R.A., he was then), «I believe 
in the day there’s no such place at all; and when 
Betsy turns the gas off at the door-lamp, as we 
go away, the whole thing vanishes—the door, 
the house, the bar, the Haunt, Betsy, the beer- 
boy, Mrs. Nokes and all.” It has vanished: it 
is to be found no more : neither by night nor by 
day—unless the ghosts of good fellows still 
haunt it. 

As the genial talk and glass go round, and 
after Clive and his friend have modestly answer- 
ed the various queries put to them by good old 
Tom Sarjent, the acknowledged Preses of the 
assembly and Sachem of this venerable wigwam, 
the door opens, and another well-known figure 
is recognized with shouts as it emerges through 
the smoke. ‘ Bayham, all hail!” says Tom. 
“ Frederick, I am right glad to see thee !” 

Bayham says he is disturbed in spirit, and 
calls for a pint of beer to console him. 

“Hast thou flown far, thou restless bird of 
night ?” asks Father Tom, who loves speaking in 
blank verses. 

“T have come from Cursitor Street,” says 
Bayham, in a low groan. . “I have just been to 


see a poor devil in quod there. Is that you, Pen- 
You know the man—Charles Honey- 


dennis * 
man.” 

*« What !” cries Clive, starting up. 

“*O my prophetic soul,” my uncle!” growls 
Bayham. “I did not see the young one; but 
tis true.” 

The reader is aware that more than three years 
have elapsed, of which time the preceding pages 
contain the harmless chronicle ; and while Thom- 
as Newcome’s leave has been running out and 
Clive’s mustaches growing, the fate of other 
persons connected with our story has also had 
its development, and their fortune has experi- 
enced its natural progress, its increase or decay. 
Our tale, such as it has hitherto been arranged, 
has passed in leisurely scenes wherein the pres- 
ent tense is perforce adopted ; the writer acting 
as chorus to the drama, and occasionally explain- 
ing by hints or more open statements, what has 
occurred during the intervals of the acts; and 
how it happens that the performers are in such 
or such a posture. In the modern theatre, as 
the play-going critic knows, the explanatory per- 
sonage is usually of quite a third-rate order. He 
is the two walking gentlemen, friends of Sir Harry 
Courtly, who welcome the young baronet to Lon- 
don, and discourse about the niggardliness of 
Harry’s old uncle, the Nabob ; and the depth of 
Courtly’s passion for Lady Annabel, the premiere 
amoureuse. He is the confidant in white linen 
to the heroine in white satin. He is, “ Tom, you 
rascal,” the valet or tiger, more or less impudent 
and acute—that well-known menial in top-boets 
and a livery frock with red cuffs and collar, whom 
Sir Harry always retains in his service, addresses 
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with scurrilous familiarity, and pays so irregular- 
ly: or he is Lucetta, Lady Annabel’s waiting 
maid, who carries the billets-doux and peeps into 
them, knows all about the family affairs; pops 
the lover under the sofa; and sings a comic song 
between the scenes. Our business now is to 
enter into Charles Honeyman’s privacy, to peer 
into the secrets of that reverend gentleman, and 
to tell what has happened to him during the past 
months, in which he has made fitful though grace- 
ful appearances on our scene. 

While his nephew's whiskers have been bud- 
ding, and his brother-in-law has been spending 
his money and leave, Mr. Honeyman’s hopes 
have been withering, his sermons growing stale, 
his once blooming popularity drooping and run- 
ning to seed. Many causes have contributed to 
bring him to his present melancholy strait. When 
you go to Lady Whittlesea’s chapel now, it is by 
no means crowded. Gaps are in the pews, there 
is not the least difficulty in getting a snug place 
near the pulpit, whence the preacher can look 
ever his pocket handkerchief and see Lord Dose- 
ly no more—his lordship has long gone to sleep 
elsewhere ; and a host of the fashionable faithful 
have migrated too. The incumbent can no more 
cast his fine eyes upon the French bonnets of the 
female aristocracy, and see some of the loveliest 
faces in Mayfair regarding his with expressions 
of admiration. Actual dowdy tradesmen of the 
neighborhood are seated with their families. in 
the aisles: Ridley and his wife and son have one 
of the very best seats. To be sure Ridley looks 
like a nobleman with his large waistcoat, bald 
head, and gilt-book: J. J. has a fine head, but 
Mrs. Ridley! cook and housekeeper is written 
on her round face. The music is by no means 
of its former good quality. That rebellious and 
ill-conditioned basso has seceded, and seduced 
the four best singing-boys, who now perform 
glees at the Cave of Harmony. Honeyman has 
a right to speak of persecution, and to compare 
himself to a hermit, in so far that he preaches in 
a desert. Once, like another hermit, St. Hier- 
ome, he used to be visited by lions. None such 
come to him now. Such lions as frequent the 
clergy are gone off to lick the feet of other eccle- 
siastics. They are weary of poor Honeyman’s 
old sermons. 

Rivals have sprung up in the course, of these 
three years—have s up round about Hon- 
eyman and carried his flock into their folds. We 
know how such simple animals will leap one 
after another, and that it is the sheepish way. 
Perhaps a new pastor has come to the church of 
St. Jacob’s hard by—bold, resolute, bright, clear, a 
scholar and no pedant: his manly voice is thrill- 
ing in their ears, he speaks of life and conduct, 
of practice as well as faith; and crowds of the 
most polite and most intelli and best in- 
formed, and best dressed, and most selfish people 
in the world come and hear him twice at least. 
There are so many well-informed and well-dress- 
ed &c. &c. people in the world, that the succes- 
sion of them keeps St. Jacob’s full for a year or 
more. Then, it may be, a bawling quack, + ho 





has neither knowledge, nor scholarship, nor char- 
ity, but who frightens the public with denuncia- 
tions, and rouses them with the energy of his 
wrath, succeeds in bringing them together for a 
while till they tire of his din and curses. Mean- 
while the good, quiet old churches round about 
ring their accustomed bell, open their Sabbath 
gates, receive their tranquil congregations, and 
sober priest, who has been busy all the week, 
at schools and sick-beds, with watchful teaching, 
gentle counsel, and silent alms. 

Though we saw Honeyman but seldom, for his 
company was not altogether amusing, and his 
affectation, when one became acquainted with it, 
very tiresome to witness, Fred Bayham, from 
his garret at Mrs. Ridley’s, kept constant watch 
over the curate, and told us of his proceedings 
from time to time. When we heard the melan- 
choly news first announced, of course the intel- 
ligence damped the gayety of Clive and his com- 
panion ; and F. B., who conducted all the affairs 
of life with great gravity, telling Tom Sarjent 
that he had news of importance for our private 
ear, Tom with still more gravity than F. B.’s 
said, ‘Go, my children, you had best discuss 
this topic in a separate room apart from the din 
and fun of a convivial assembly ;” and ringing 
the bell, he bade Betsy bring him another glass 
of rum and water, and one for Mr. Desborough, 
to be charged to him. 

We adjourned to another parlor then, where 
gas was lighted up; and F. B., over a pint of 
beer, narrated poor Honeyman’s mishap. “ Sav- 
ing your presence, Clive,” said Bayham, “ and 
with every regard for the youthful bloom of your 
young heart’s affections, your uncle, Charles Hon- 
eyman, Sir, is a bad lot. I have known him 
these twenty years, when I was at his father’s as 
a private tutor. Old Miss Honeyman is oae of 
those cards which we call trumps—so was old 
Honeyman a trump; but Charles and his sis- 
ter—.” 

I stamped on F. B.’s feet under the table. He 
seemed to have forgotten that he was about to 
speak of Clive’s mother. 

“Hem! of your poor mother. I—hem—I 
may say vidi tantum. I scarcely knew her. She 
married very young: as I was when she left Bor- 
hambury ; but Charles exhibited his character at 
a very early age—and it was not a charming one 
—no, by no means a model of virtue. He always 
had a genius for running into debt. He bor- 
rowed from every one of the pupils—I don’t know 
how he spent it except in hardbake and elecem- 

even from old Nosey’s groom, par- 
don me, we used to call your grandfather by that 
playful epithet (boys will be boys, you know), 
even from the doctor’s groom he took money, 
and I recollect thrashing Charles Honeyman for 
that disgraceful action. 

“ At college, without any particular show, he 
was always in debt and difficulties. Take watn- 
ing by him, dear youth! By him and by me, if 
you like. See me—me, F. Bayham, descended 
from the ancient kings that long the Tuscan 
sceptre swayed, dodge down a street to get out 
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of sight of a boot shop, and my colossal frame 
tremble if a chap puts his hand on my shoulder, 
as you did, Pendennis, the other day in the 
Strand, when I thought a straw might have 
knocked me down! I have had my errors, Clive. 
I know ’em. I'll take another pint of beer, if 
you please. Betsy, has Mrs. Nokes any cold 
meat in the bar? and an accustomed pickle? 
Ha! Give her my compliments, and say. F. B. 
is hungry. Lresume my tale. Faults F. B. has, 
and knows it. Humbug he may have been some- 
times; but I’m not such acomplete humbug as 
Honeyman.” 

Clive did not know how to look at this char- 
acter of his relative, but Clive’s companion burst 
inte. a fit of laughter, at which F. B. nodded 
gravely, and resumed his narrative. ‘I don’t 
know how much money he has had from your 
governor ; but this I can say, the half of it would 
make F. B. a happy man. I don’t know out af 
how much the reverend party has nobbled his 
poor old sister at Brighton. He has mortgaged 
his chapel to Sherrick, I suppose you know, who 
is master of it, and could turn him out any day. 
I don’t think Sherrick is a bad fellow. 1 think 
he’s a good fellow ; I have known him do many 
a good turn to a chap in misfortune. He wants 
to get into society: what more natural? That 
was why you were asked to meet him the other 
day—and why he asked you to dinner. I, hope 
you had a good one. I wish he'd ask me. 

“Then Moss has got his bills, and Moss’s 
brother-in-law in Cursitor Street has taken pos- 


session of his revered person. He’s very welcome. 
One Jew has the chapel, another Hebrew has the 


clergyman. It’s singular, ain’t it! Sherrick 
might turn Lady Whittlesea into a synagogue, 
and have the Chief Rabbi into the pulpit, where 
my uncle the Bishop has given out the text. 
“The shares of that concern ain’t at a pre- 
mium, I have had immense fun with Sherrick 
about it. I like the Hebrew, Sir. He maddens 
with rage when F. B. goes and asks him wheth- 
er any more pews are let overhead. Honeyman 
begged and borrowed in order to buy out the last 
mah. I remember when the speculation was fa- 
mous, when all the boxes (I mean the pews) 
were taken for the season, and you couldn’t get a 
place, come ever so early. Then Honeyman was 
spoiled, and gave his sermons over and over 
again. People got sick of seeing the old hum. 
bug cry, the old crocodile. Then we tried 
the musical dodge. F. B. came forward, Sir, 
there. That was a coup; I didit, Sir. Bellew 
wouldn’t have sung for any man but.me; and 
for two-and-twenty months I kept him as sober 
as Father Matthew Then Honeyman didn’t pay 
him: there was a row in: the sacred building, 
and Bellew retired. Sherrick must med- 
dle in it. And having heard a chap out Hamp- 
stead way, who Sherrick thought would do, Hon- 
eyman was forced to engage him, regardless of 
expense. You recollect the fellow, Sir. The 
Reverend Simon Rawkins, the lowest of the Low 
Church, Sir, a red-haired, dumpy man, who gasp- 





ed at his h’s, and spoke with a Lancashire twang 


—he’d no more do for Mayfair than Grimaldi for 
Macbeth. He and Honeyman used to fight like 
cat and dog in the vestry ; and he drove away a 
third part of the congregation. He was an hon- 
est man and an able man, too, though not a sound 
Churchman (F. B. said this with a very edifying 
gravity): I told Sherrick this the very day | 
heard him. And if he had spoken to me on the 
subject, I might have saved him a pretty penny 
—a precious deal more than the paltry sum which 
he and I had a quarrel about at that time. A 
matter of business, Sir—a pecuniary difference 
about a small three-months’ thing which caused 
a temporary estrangement between us. As for 
Honeyman, he used to cry about it. Your uncle 
is great in the lachrymatory line, Clive Newcome. 
He used to go with tears in his eyes to Sherrick, 
and implore him not to have Rawkins, but he 
would. And I must.say for poor Charles, that 
the failure of Lady Whittlesea’s has not been al- 
together Charles’s fault; and that Sherrick has 
kicked down that property. 

‘‘ Well then, Sir, poor Charles thought to make 
it all right by marrying Mrs. Brumby ; and she 
was very fond of him, and the thing was all but 
done, in spite of her sons, who were in a rage, as 
you may fancy. But Charley, Sir, has such a 
propensity for humbug that he will tell lies when 
there is no earthly good in lying. He represent- 
ed his chapel at twelve hundred a year, his pri- 
vate means as so and so; and when he came to 
book up with Briggs the lawyer, Mrs. Brumby’s 
brother, it was found that he lied and prevaricated 
so that the widow in actual disgust would have 
nothing more to do with him. She was a good 
woman of business, and managed the hat shop 
for nine years while poor Brumby was at Doc- 
tor Tokely’s. A first-rate shop it was too. I 
introduced Charles to it. My uncle, the Bishop, 
had his shovels there, and they used for a con- 
siderable period to cover this humble roof with 
tiles,” said F. B., tapping his capacious forehead. 
‘“‘T am sure he might have had Brumby,” he add- 
ed, in his melanchely tones, “but for those un- 
lucky lies. She didn’t want money: she had 
plenty. She longed to get into society, and was 
bent on marrying a gentleman. 

“ But what I can’t pardon in Honeyman is the 
way in which he has done poor old Ridley and 
his wife. I took him there, you know, thinking 
they would send their bills in once a month ; that 
he was doing a good business; in fact, that I 
had put ’em into a good thing. And the fellow 
has told me a score of times that he and the Rid- 
leys were all right. But he has not only not 
paid his lodgings, but he has had money of them: 
he has given dinners: he has made Ridley pay 
for wine, He has kept paying lodgers out of the 
house, and he tells me all this with a burst of 
tears when he sent for me to Lazarus’s to-night ; 
and I went to him, Sir, because he was in dis- 
tress—went into the lion’s den, Sir !”” says F. B.. 
looking round nobly. “I don’t know how much 
he owes them, because of course you know the 
sum he mentions ain’t the right one. He never 
does tell the truth—does Charles. But think of 
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the pluck of those good Ridleys never saying a 
single word to F. B. about the debt! ‘We are 
poor, but we have saved some money and can ‘lie 
out of it., And we think Mr. Honeyman will pay 
us,’ says Mrs. Ridley to me this very evening. 
And he thrilled my heart-strings, Sir; and I took 
her in my arms, and kissed the old woman,” 
says Bayham, “and I rather astonished little Miss 
Cann and young J. J., who came in with a pic- 
ture under his arm. But she said she had kiss- 
ed Master Frederick long before J. J. was born— 
and so she had, that good and faithful servant— 
and my emotion in embracing her wis manly, Sir, 


Here old Betsy came in to say that the supper 
was a-waitin’ for Mr. Bayham, and it was a-get- 
ting very late ; and we left F. B. to his meal, and 
bidding adieu to Mrs: Nokes, Clive and I went 
each to our habitation. 


= De z 


CHAPTER-*XXVL. 

IN WHICH COLONEL NEWCOME’S HORSES ARE SOLD. 

At an early hour the next morning I was not 
surprised to see Colonel Newcome at my cham- 
bers, to whom Clive had communicated Bayham’s 
important news of the night before. The Colo- 
nel’s object—-as any one who knew him need 
scarcely be told—was to rescue his brother-in- 
law; ee sheriffs’ offi- 
cers, and their proceedings, he bethought him 
that he would apply to Lamb Court for informa- 
tion, and in so far showed. some prudence ; for 
at least I knew more of the world and its ways 
than my simple client, and was enabled to make 
better terms for the unfortunate prisoner, or rath- 
er for Colonel Newcome, who was the real suf- 
ferer, than Honeyman’s creditors might other- 
wise have been disposed to give. 

I thought it would be more pradent that’ our 
good Samaritan should not see the victim of 
rogues whom he was about to succor; and left 
him to entertain himself with Mr. Warrington in 
Lamb Court, while I sped to the lock-up-house, 
where the May Fair pet was confined. A sickly 





smile played over his countenance as he beheld 
me when I was ushered to his private room. 
The reverend gentleman was not shaved ; he had 
partaken of breakfast. I saw a glass which had 
once contained brandy on the dirty tray whereon 
his meal was placed: a greasy novel from a 
Chancery Lane library lay on the table, but he 
was at present occupied in writing. One or more 
of those great long letters, those laborious, or- 
nate, eloquent statements, those documents so 
profusely underlined, in which the machinations 
of villains are jaid bare with italic fervor; the 
coldness, to use no harsher phrase, of friends on 
whom reliance might have been placed; the 
outrageous conduct of Solomons ; the astonish- 
ing failure of Smith to pay a sum of money 
on which he had counted as on the Bank of En- 
gland ; finally, the infallible certainty of repay- 
ing (with what heartfelt thanks need not be said) 
the loan of so many pounds nezt Saturday week 
at furthest. All this, which some readers in the 
course of their experience have read no doubt in 
many handwritings, was duly set forth by poor 
Honeyman. There was a wafer in a wine-glass 
on the table, and the bearer no doubt below to 
carry the missive. They always send these let- 
ters by a messenger, Who is introduced ‘in the 
postscript : he is sitting in the hall when 
you get the letter, and is ‘‘a young man waiting 
for an answer, please,” 

No one can that Honeyman laid a 
complete statement of his affairs before the nego- 
tiator, who was eliarged to look into them. No 
creditor does confess all his debts, but breaks 
them gradually to his man of business, factor, 
or benefactor, leading him on from surprise to 
surprise ; and when he is in possession of the 
tailor’s little aecount, introducing him to the boot- 
maker. Honeyman’s schedule I felt perfectly 
certain was not correct. The detainers against 
him were trifling. “Moss of Wardour Street, 
one hundred and twenty—I believe I have paid 
him thousands in this very transaction,” ejacu- 
lates Honeyman. “ A heartless West End trades- 
man hearing of my misfortune—these people are 
all linked together, my dear Pendennis, and rush 
like vultures upon their prey! Waddilove, the 
tailor, has another writ out for ninety-eight 

man whom I have made by my recom- 
mendations! Tobbins the boot-maker, his neigh- 
bor in Jermyn Street, forty-one pounds more, and 
that is all—I give you my word, all. Ina few 
months, when my pew-rents will be coming in, 
I should have settled with those cormorants ; 
otherwise, my total and irretrievable ruin, and 
the disgrace and humiliation of a prison attends 
me. [| know it; I can bear it; I have been 
wretchedly weak, Pendennis: I can say, mea 
culpa, mea maxima culpa, and I can—bear—my 
—penalty.” In his finest moments he was never 
more pathetic. He turned his head away, and 
concealed it in a handkerchief not so white as 
those which vailed his emotions at Lady Whittle- 
sea’s. 

How by degrees this slippery penitent was in- 
duced to make other confessions ; how we got 
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an idea of Mrs. Ridley’s account from him, of 
his dealings with Mr. Sherrick, need not be men- 
tioned here. The conclusion to which Colonel 
Newcome’s embassador came was, that to help 
such a man would be quite useless ; and that the 
Fleet Frison would be a most wholesome retreat 
for this most reckless divine. Ere the day was 
out Messrs. Waddilove and Tobbins had conferred 
with their neighbor in St. James's, Mr. Brace ; 
and there came a detainer from that haberdasher 
for gloves, cravats, and pocket handkerchiefs, that 
might have done credit to the most dandified 
young Guardsman. Mr. Warrington was on 
Mr. Pendennis’s side, and urged that the law 
should take its course. ‘Why help a man,” 
said he, ‘‘ who will not help himself! Let the 
law Sponge out the fellow’s debts ; set him going 
again with twenty pounds when he quits the 
prison, and get him a chaplaincy in the Isle of 
Man.” 


I saw by the Colonel’s grave kind face that 
these hard opinions did not suit him. At all 
events, Sir, promise us, we said, that you will pay 

nothing yourself—that you won't see Honey- 

man’s creditors, and let people, who know the 
world better, deal with him. ‘Know the world, 
young man!” cries Newcome; ‘I should think 
if I don’t know the world at my, age, I never 
shall.” And if -he had lived to-be as old as Ja- 
haleel a boy could still have cheated him, 

‘“T do not scruple to tell you,” he said, after a 
pause, during which a plenty of smoke was de- 
livered from the council of three, “ that I have— 
a fund—which I had set aside for mere purposes 
of pleasure, I give you my word, and a part of 
which I shall think it my duty to devote to poor 
Honeyman’s distresses. The fund is not large. 
The money was intended in fact — however, 
there it is. If Pendennis will go round to these | too 








tradesmen, and make some composition with 
them, as their prices have been no doubt enor- 
mously ex I see no harm. Besides 
the tradesfolk there is good Mrs. Ridley and Mr. 
Sherrick—we must see them; and, if we can, 
set this luckless Charles again on his legs. We 
have read of other prodigals who were kindly 
treated ; and we may have debts of our own to 
forgive, boys.” 

Into Mr. Sherrick’s account we had no need 
to enter. That gentleman had acted with perfect 
fairness by Honeyman. He laughingly said to 
us, ‘“‘ You don’t imagine I would lend that chap 
a shilling without security? I will give him fifty 
or.a hundred. Here’s one of his notes, with 
what-do-you-call-’em’s—that rum fellow Bay- 
ham’s—name as drawer. A nice pair, ain’t they! 
Pooh! J shall never touch ’em. I lent some 
money on the shop overhead,” says Sherrick, 
pointing to the ceiling (we were in his counting- 

house in the cellar of Lady Whittle- 
sea’s Chapel), because I thought it was a 
good speculation. And so it was at 
first. The people liked Honeyman 
All the nobs came to hear him. Now 
the speculation ain’t so good. He’s 
used up. A chap can’t be expected 
to last forever. When I first engaged 
Mademoiselle Bravura at my theatre, 
you couldn’t get a place for three weeks 
together. The next year she didn’t 
draw twenty pounds a week. So it 
was with Pottle, and the regular dra- 


ma humbug. At first it was all very 


well. Good b , good houses, our 
immortal bard, and that sort of game. 

They engaged the tigers and the French 

riding people over the way; and there 

was Pottle bellowing away in my place 

to the orchestra and the orders. It's 

all a speculation. I’ve speculated in 

about pretty much every thing that’s 

going : in theatres, in joint-stock jobs, 

in building ground, in bills, in gas and 
insurance companies, and in this chap- 

el. Poor old Honeyman! J won't 

hurt him. About that other chap, I 

put in to do the first business—that red-haired 
chap, Rawkins—I think I was wrong. I 
think he injured the property. But I don’t 
know every thing, you know. I wasn’t bred 
to know about parsons—quite the reverse. I 
thought, when I heard Rawkins at Hampstead, 
he was just the-thing. -I used to go about, sir, 
just as I did to the provinces, when I had the 
theatre—Camberwell, Islington, Kennington, 
Clapton, all about, and hear the young chaps. 
Have a glass of sherry ; and here’s better luck to 
Honeyman. As for that Colonel, he’s a trump, 
sir! I never see such a man. I have to dea) 
with such a precious lot of rogues: in the city 
and out of it, among the swells and all, you know, 
that te see such a fellow refreshes me; and I'd 
do any thing for him. _You’ve made a good 
wins of that Pall Mall Gazette! I tried papers 
; but mine didn’t do. .I don’t knowwhy I 
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tried a Tory one, moderate Liberal, and out-and- 
out uncompromising Radical. I say, what d'ye 
think of a religious paper, the Catechism, or some 
such name? Would Honeyman do as editor? 
I'm afraid it’s all up with the poor cove at the 
chapel.” And I parted with Mr. Sherrick, not a 
little edified by his talk, and greatly relieved as to 
Honeyman’s fate. The tradesmen of Honey- 
man’s body were appeased ; and as for Mr. Moss, 
when he found that the curate had no effects, and 
must go before the Insolvent Court, unless Moss 
chose to take the composition which we were 
empowered to offer him, he \oo was brought to 
hear reason, and parted with the stamped paper 
on which was poor Honeymafi’s signature. Our 
negotiation had like to have come to an end by 
Clive’s untimely indignation, who offered at one 
stage of the proceedings to pitch young Moss out 
of the window; but nothing came of this most 
ungentlebadlike beayviour on Noocob's part, fur- 
ther than remonstrance and delay in the proceed- 
ings; and Honeyman preached a lovely sermon 
at Lady Whittlesea’s the very next Sunday. He 
had made himself much liked in the sponging- 
house, and Mr. Lazarus said, “If he hadn’t a got 
out time enough, I'd a let‘him out for Sunday, 
and sent one of my men with him to show him 
the way ome, you know; for when a gentleman 
behaves as a gentleman to me, [ behave as a gen- 
tleman to him.” 

Mrs. Ridley’s account, and it was a long one, 
was paid without a single question, or the deduc- 
tion of a farthing ;. but the Colonel father sicken- 
ed of Honeyman’s expressions of rapturous grati- 


tude, and received his professions of mingled 


contrition and delight very coolly. «* My boy,” 
says the father to Clive, “‘ you see to what straits 
debt brings a man, to tamper with truth, to have 
to cheat the poor. Think of flying before a wash- 
erwoman, or humbling yourself to a tailor, or 
eating a poor man’s children’s bread!” Clive 
blushed, I thought, and looked rather confused. 

“O, father,” says he; “I—I’m afraid I owe 
some money too—not much; but about forty 
pound, five-and-twenty for cigars, and fifteen I- 
borrowed of Pendennis, and—and—lI'’ve been 
devilish annoyed about it all this time.” . > 

“ You stupid boy,” says the father, “T knew 
about the cigars bill, and paid it last week Any 
thing I have is yours, you know. As long as 
there is a guinea there is half for you. See that | 
every shilling we owe is paid before—before a 
week is over. And go down and ask Binnie if I 
can see him in his study. I want to have some 
conversation with him.” When Clive was gone 
away, he said to me in a very sweet voice, “In 
God's name, keep my boy out of debt when I am 
gone, Arthur. I shall return to India very sodn.”” 

“ Very soon, Sir! You have es 
leave,” said I. 

“Yes, but no allowances, you know ; and this 
affair of Honeyman’s has pretty pretty nearly: emptied | 
the little purse I had set aside for European ex- 
penses. They have been very much heavier than. 
I expected. As it is, I overdrew my account at 
my brother's, and have been obliged to draw 


Et 





money from my agents in Calcutta. A year 
sooner or later (unless two of our senior officers 
had died, when I should have got my promotion 
and full colonel’s pay with it, and proposed to re- 
main in this country)—a year sooner or later, 
what does it matter? Clive will go away and 
work at his art, and see the great schools of paint- 
ing while I am absent. I thought at one ‘ me 
how pleasant it would be to accompany him. But 
Uhomme propose, Pendennis. I fancy now a lad 
is not the better for being always tied to his pa- 
rent’s apron-string. You young fellows are too 
clever for me. I baven’t learned your ideas or 
read your books. i feel myself very often an old 
damper in your company. I will go back, Sir, 
where I have some friends, and where I am some- 
body still. I know an honest face or two, white 
and brown, that will lighten up in the old regi- 
ment when they see Tom Newcome again. God 
bless you, Arthur. You young fellows in this 
country have such cold ways that we old ones 
hardly know how to like you at first. James 
Binnie and I, when we first came home, used to 
talk you over, and think you laughed at us. But 
you didn’t, I know. God Almighty bless you, 
and send yowa good wife, and make a good man 
of you. I have bought a watch, which I would 
like you to wear in remembrance of me and my 
boy, to whom you were so kind when you were 
boys together in the old Gray Friars.” I took 
his hand, and uttered some incoherént words of 
affection and respect. Did not Thomas Newcome 
merit both from all who knew him! 

His resolution being taken, our good Colonel 
began to make silent but effectual preparations 
for his coming departure. He was pleased dur- 
ing these last days of his stay to give me even 
more of his confidence than I had previously en- 
joyed, and was kind enough to say that he re- 
garded me almost as a son of his own, and hoped 
I would act as elder brother and guardian to 
Clive. Ah! who is to guard the guardian? The 
younger brother had many nobler qualities than 
belonged to the elder. . The world had not hard- 
‘ened Clive, nor even succeeded in spoiling him. 
I perceive I am diverging from his history into 


- | that of another person, and will return to the sub- 


proper of the book. 
Goel Newcome pa himself as being 
ly touched and pleased with his friend 
fe coaihadh, nidet ted the Colonel’s depart- 
Sis vite decanained. * James is one of the most 
of men, Pendennis, and I am proud to 
an obligation to him, and to tell it 
-_T hired this house, as you are aware, of our 
friend Mr. Sherrick, and am answer- 
the payment of the rent till the expiry of 
James has taken the matter off my 
The place is greatly too large for 
he says that he likes it, and intends to 
{that his sister and niece shall be his 
* Clive—(here, rhaps, the speak- 
i fittiey Clive will be the son of 
‘still, honest James says, and God bless 
him. James is richer than I thought by near a 
lakh of rupees—and here's a hint for you; Master 
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Arthur. Mr. Binnie has declared to me in con- 
fidence that if his niece, Miss Rosey, shall marry 
a person of whom he approves, he will leave her a 
considerable part of his fortune.” 

The Colonel’s confidant here said that his own 
arrangements were made in another quarter, to 
which statement the Colonel replied knowingly, 
*“] thought so. A little bird has whispered to 
me the name of a certain Miss A. I knew her 
grandfather, an accommodating old gentleman, 
and I borrowed some money from him when I 
was a subaltern at Calcutta. I tell you in strict 
confidence, my dear young friend, that I hope and 
trust a certain young gentleman of your acquaint- 
ance may be induced to think how good and 
pretty and sweet-tempered a girl Miss Mac- 
kenzie is, and that she may be brought to like 
him. If you young men would marry in good 


time good and virtuous women—as I am sure 
—ahem!—Miss Amory is—half the tempta- 
tions of your youth would be avoided. You 
would neither be dissolute, as many of you seem 
to me, or cold and selfish, which are worse vices 





still. And my prayer is, that my Clive may cast 
anchor early out of the reach of temptation, and 
mate with some such kind girl as Binnie’s niece. 
When I first came home I formed other plans for 
him, which could not be brought to a successful 
issue ; and knowing his ardent disposition, and 
having kept an eye on the young rogue’s conduct, 
I tremble lest some mischance with a woman 
should befall him, and long to have him out of 
danger.” 

So the kind scheme of the two elders was, that 
their young ones should marry and be happy ever 
after, like the Prince and Princess of the Fairy 
Tale: and dear Mrs. Mackenzie, have I said that 
at the commencement of her visit to her brother 
she made almost open love to the Colonel? dear 
Mrs. Mack was content to forego her own chances 
so that her darling Rosey might be happy. We 
used to laugh and say, that as soon as Clive’s fa- 
ther was gone Josey would be sent for to join 
Rosey. But little Josey being under her grand- 
mother’s sole influence, took a most gratifying 
and serious turn; wrote letters, in which she 
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questioned the morelity of operas, Towers of 
London, and wax-works, and, before a year 
was out, married Elder Bogie, of Mr. M‘Craw’s 
church. 

Presently was to be read in the “ Morning Post” 
an advertisement of the sale of three horses (the 
description and pedigree following), “the property 
of an officer returning to India. Apply to the 
groom, at the stables, 150 Fitzroy Square.” 

The Court of Directors invited Lieutenant- 
Colonel Newcome to an entertainment given to 
Major-General Sir Ralph Spurrier, K.C.B., ap- 
pointed Conmmander-in-Chief at Madras. Clive 
was asked to this dinner too, “ and the governor's 
health was drunk, Sir,” Clive said, “ after dinner, 
and the dear old fellow made such a good speech, 
in returning thanks !” 

He, Clive and I made a pilgrimage to Grey 
Friars, and had the Green to ourselves, it being 
the Bartlemytide vacation, and the boys all away. 
One of the good old Poor Brothers, whom we both 
recollected, accompanied us round the place ; and 
we sate for a while in Captain Scarsdale’s little 
room (he had been a peninsular officer, who had 
sold out, and was fain in his old age to retire into 
this calm retreat). And we talked, as old school- 
mates and lovers talk, about subjects interesting 
to schoolmates and lovers only. : 

One by one the Colonel took leave of his friends, 
young and old; ran down to Newcome, and gave 
Mrs. Mason a parting benediction ; slept a night 
at Tom Smith’s, and a day with Jack 
Brown; went to all the boys’ and girls’ schools 
where his little protégés were, so as to be able to 
take the very last and most authentic account of 
the young folks to their parents in India. Spent 
a week at Marble Hill, and shot partridges there, 
but for which entertainment, Clive said, the place 
would have been intolerable; and thence pro- 
ceeded to Brighton, to pass a little time with good 
Miss Honeyman. As for Sir Brian's family, when 
parliament broke up of course they did not stay 
in town. Barnes, of course, had part of a moor 
in Scotland, whither his uncle and cousin did not 
follow him. The rest went abroad. Sir Brian 
wanted the waters of Aix-la-Chapelle ; the broth- 
ers parted very good friends; Lady Ann, and 
all the young people, héartily wished him fare- 
well. I believe Sir Brian even accompanied the 
Jolonel down stairs from the drawing-room, in 
Park Lane, and actually came out and saw his 
brother into his cab (just as he would accompany 
old Lady Bagges when she came to look at her 
aceount at the bank, from the parlor to hercarriage). 
But as for Ethel, she was not going to be put off 
with this sort of parting: and the next 
a cab dashed up to Fitzroy Square, and a vailed 
lady came out thence, and was closeted with Col- 
onel Newcome for five minutes, and when he led 
her back to the carriage there were tears in his 
eyes. 

Mrs: Mackenzie joked about the transaction 
(having watched it from the dining-room win- 


dows), and asked the Colonel who his sweetheart 


wast Newcome replied very sternly, that he 
hoped no one would ever speak lightly of that 
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young lady, whom he loved as his own daughter; 
and I thought Rosey looked vexed at the praises 
thus bestowed. This was the day before we all 
went down to Brighton. Miss Honeyman’s lodg- 
ings were taken for Mr. Binnie and his ladies. 
Clive and her dearest Colonel had apartments 
next door. Charles Honeyman came down and 
preached one of his very best sermons. Fred 
Bayham was there, and looked particularly grand 
and noble on the pier and the cliff. I am inclined 
to think he had had some explanation with Thomas 
Newcome, which had placed F. B. in a state of at 
least temporary prosperity. Whom did he not 
benefit whom he knew, and what eye that saw 
him did not bless him? F. B. was greatly af- 
fected at Charles’s sermon, of which our party of 
course could see the allusions. Tears actually 
rolled down his brown cheeks; for Fred was a 
man very easily moved, and as it were a softened 
sinner. Little Rosey and her mother sobbed 
audibly, greatly to the surprise of stout old Miss 
Honeyman, who had no idea of such watery ex- 
hibitious, and to the discomfiture of poor New- 
come, who was annoyed to have his praises even 
hinted in that sacred edifice. Good Mr. James 
Binnie came for once to church; and, however 
variously their feelings might be exhibited or re- 
pressed, I think there was not one of the little 
circle there assembled who did not bring to the 
place a humble prayer and‘a gentle heart. It 
was the last Sabbath-bell our dear friend was to 
hear for many a day on his native shore. The 
great sea washed the beach as we came out, blue 
with the reflection of the skies, and its innumer- 
able waves crested with sunshine. I see the good 
man and his boy yet clinging to him as they pace 
together by the shore. 

The Colonel was very much pleased by a visit 
from Mr. Ridley, and the communication which 
he made (my Lord Todmorden has a mansion and 
park in Sussex, whence Mr. Ridley came to pay 
his duty to Colonel Newcome). He said he 
“never could forget the kindness with which the 
Colonel had treated him. His lordship have taken 
a young man, which Mr. Ridley had brought him 
up under his own eye, and can answer for him, 
Mr. R. says, with impunity ; and which he is to 
be his lordship’s own man for the future. And 
his lordship have appointed me his steward, and 
having, as he always hev been, been most liberal 
in point of sellary. And me and Mrs. Ridley was 
thinking, Sir, most respectfully, with regard to our 
son, Mr. John James Ridley—as good and honest 
a young man, which I am proud to say it, that if 
Mr. Clive goes abroad we shalt be most proud and 
happy if John James went with him. And the 
money which you have paid us so handsome, 
Colonel, he shall have it; which it was the ex- 
cellent ideer of Miss Cann; and my lord have 
ordered a pictur of John James in the most libral 
manner, and have asked my son to dinner, Sir, at 
his lordship’s own table, which I have faithfully 
served him five-and-thirty years.” Ridley’s voice 
fairly broke down at this part of his speech, which 
evidently was a studied , and he ut- 
tered no more of it, for the Colonel cordially shook 
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him by the hand, and Clive jumped up clapping 
his, and saying that it was the greatest wish of 
his heart that J. J. and he should be companions in 
France and Italy. ‘But I did not like to ask 
my dear old father,” he said, “‘ who has had so 
many calls. on his purse, and besides, I knew 
that J. J. was too independent to come as my fol- 
lower.” 

The Colonel’s berth has been duly secured ere 
now. This time he makes the overland journey ; 
and his passage is to Alexandria, taken in one of 
the noble ships of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company. His kit is as simple as a subaltern’s ; 
[ believe, but for Clive’s friendly compulsion, he 
would have carried back no other than the old 
uniform which has served him for so many years. 
Clive and his father traveled to Southampton to- 





gether by themselves. F. B. and I took the 
Southampton coach : we had asked leave to see 
the last of him, and say a ‘‘ God bless you” to 
our dear old friend. So the day came when the 
vessel was to sail. We saw his cabin, and wit- 
nessed all the bustle and stir on board the good 
ship on a day of departure. Our thoughts, how- 
ever, were fixed but on one person—the case, no 
doubt, with hundreds more on suchaday. There 
was many a group of friends closing wistfully to- 
gether on the sunny deck, and saying the last 
words of blessing and farewell. The bustle 
of the ship passes dimly round about them; the 
hurrying noise of crew and officers running on 
their duty ; the tramp and song of the men at the 
capstan bars ; the bells ringing, as the hour for 
departure comes nearer and nearer, as mother and 
son, father and daughter, husband and wife, hold 
hands yet for a little while. We saw Clive and 
his father talking together by the wheel. Then 
they went below ; and a passenger, her husband, 
asked me to give my arm to an almost fainting 
lady, and to lead her off the ship. Bayham foi- 
lowed us, carrying their two children in his arms, 
as the husband turned away, and walked aft. 
The last bell was ringing, and they were crying, 
‘‘ Now for the shore.” The whole ship had begun 
to throb ere this, and its great wheels to beat the 
water, and the chimnies had flung out their black 
signals for sailing. We wére as yet close on the 
dock, and we saw Clive coming up from below, 
looking very pale; the plank was drawn after 
him as he stepped on land. 

Then, with three great cheers from the dock, 
and from the crew in the bows, and from the pas- 
sengers on the quarter-deck, the noble ship strikes 
the first stroke of her destined race, and swims 
away toward the ocean. ‘ There he is, there he 
is,” shouts Fred Bayham, waving his hat. ‘ God 
bless him, God bless him!” I scarce perceived, 
at the ship’s side, beckoning an adieu, our dear 
old friend, when the lady, whose husband had 
bidden me to lead her away from the ship, faint- 
ed in my arms. Poor soul! Her, too, has fate 
stricken. Ah, pangs of hearts torn asunder, 


passionate regrets, cruel, cruel partings! Shall | departure 


you not end one day, ere many years ; when the 
tears shall be wiped from all eyes, and there shall 
be neither sorrow nor pain? 





DOCTOR PABLO. 

YOUNG ship-surgeon who had made several 

voyages, set out about thirty-five years ago, 
on board a rotten old three-master, conmmanded 
by a worn-out captain. The ship was named Le 
Cultivateur, and the young surgeon was named 
Paul de la Gironiére. He came of Breton race ; 
feared nothing, and loved adventure. 

After touching in sundry ports, the old three- 
master reached the Philippine Islands, and an- 
chored near the little town of Cavita, in the bay 
of. Manilla.. There, the young doctor obtained 
leave to live ashore until the vessel sailed again ; 
and having found lodgings in the town, he began 
to amuse himself in the open air with his gun. 
He mixed with the natives, and picked up what 
he could of their language, increasing at the same 
time his knowledge of Spanish. 

At the end of four months—in September, 
eighteen hundred and twenty—cholera broke out 
at Manilia, and soon spread over the island. 
Mortality was terrible among the Indians ; and, 
as often happens with Indians, and used to hap- 
pen often among Europeans when people were 
more ignorant than they are now, the belief 
arose that somebody was poisoning the wells. 
No suspicion fell upon the Spanish masters of 
the island, who were dying with the rest ; but 
there were several French ships in the harbor, 
and it was therefore settled that the wells were 
poisoned by the French. 

On the ninth of October a horrible massacre 
began at Manilla and Cavita. The old captain 
of the Cultivateur was one of the first victims. 
Almost all the French residents in Manilla were 
assassinated, and their houses pillaged and de- 
stroyed. 

Monsieur Paul the doctor, who was known on 
shore as Doctor Pablo, contrived to escape in 
good time to his ship. As soon as he was on 
board, his services were wanted by the mate of 
an American vessel, who had received a poniard 
wound. That having been dressed, the doctor 
next heard from several French captains that one 
of their number, Captain Drouant, from Marseilles, 
was stillon shore. There remained but an hour 
of twilight ; he might possibly be saved. The 
bold young Breton therefore went ashore again 
in a canoe, and, when he landed, bade the sail- 
ors abide by the boat until he or Captain Drou- 
ant should come to them. He then began his 
search ; and, ata little place called Puesta Baga, 
perceived a group of three or four hundred Indi- 
ans. Among them they had the unlucky captain, 
pale as a ghost ; whom a wild Indian, with a kris 
in his hand, held by the shoulder. Down rushed 
Doctor Pablo on the group, thrust the wild Indian 
to the right and Captain Drouant to the left, and 
pointing out where the boat was, bade the captain 
run and save himself. The captain ran, and the 
Indians were too much surprised at the presump- 
tion of his rescuer to take immediate heed of the 
of their victim ; so the captain reached 
the boat, and pulled away from shore. 

But how was Doctor Pablo to escape? The 
Indian whom he had thrust aside, ran at him with 
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uplifted arm; him the young surgeon met by a 
blew on the head with a little cane. The man 
ran back to his companions, amazed and wrath- 
ful. Knives were drawn on all sides, and a circle 
was formed about the mad white man ; one would 
not strike alone, but a score or two would strike 
together. The circle was closing, when an In- 
dian soldier, armed with a musket, jumped into 
the midst. Holding his musket by the muzzle, 
he swung it violently round at arm’s length, and 
the revolving but-end soon cleared a wide space. 
« Fly, sir!” thesoldier said ; ‘‘ nobody will touch 
a hair of you while I am here.” 

In truth a way was opened, by which the young 
man was quietly permitted to depart ; as he went, 
the soldier cried after him, “‘ You cared for my 
wife when she was ill, and refused money ; now 
you are paid.” 

Captain Drouant having taken the canoe, 
Monsieur Paul had no course left him but to go 
to his old home in Cavita. On the way he meta 
crowd of workers from the arsenal. who had set 
out with hatchets to attack the ships. Among 
these, too, there was a friend, who pinned him to 
a wall, concealed his person until his companions 
were gone by, and then urged him to promise that 
he would not go on board the ships, but hide on 
shore. 

The Doctor's case was little improved when he 
reached home. There came a knocking at the 
door, and a whispering outside, of ‘ Doctor 
Pablo.” It was the friendly voice of a Chinese 
storekeeper. 

“ What have you to say, Yang-Po ?” 

“ Doctor Pablo, save yourself. The Indians 
intend attacking you this night.” 

Doctor Pablo would not save himself by flight ; 
he thought it best to barricade his doors with fur- 
niture, to load his pistols, and to abide the issue. 

Wearied by a day of anxiety, excitement, and 
severe physical labor, the beleaguered French- 
man found it difficult to keep awake and watch- 
ful, through the first hours of the night. At 
eleven o’clock there came again a knocking, hur- 
riedly repeated. 

“« Who is there?” 

‘“‘ We are friends. The Indians are behind us. 
Escape through the roof at the back, and you will 
find us in the street of the Campanario.” 

He took this good advice, and had not long 
escaped before the house was searched and pil- 
laged. His new friends sheltered him for the 
night, and were about to convey him to his ship 
on the succeeding morning, when one of them 
brought him a letter signed by all the captains 
in harbor, saying that being in momentary fear 
of attack, they had determined to heave anchor, 
and stand out to sea; but that two of them, 
Drouant and Perroux, would have to leave on 
land part of their provisions, their sails, and their 
water, unless he would send those stores off by 
means of a canoe which was sent with the letter, 
and was subject to his orders. 

“The safety of two ships,” said the young 
surgeon, ‘‘ depends on sending off this water 
and these stores.” 





«Your own safety,” his friends replied, « de- 
pends on getting off yourself, and that immedi- 
ately.” 

‘“‘T am resolved to see after the stores.” 

“Then go alone, for we will not escort you to 
destruction.” 

Doctor Pablo did go alone, and found upon 
the shore a crowd of Indians watching the ships. 
He believed that by not fearing them he would 
remove nearly all cause: for fear, and therefore 
went boldly up to them, saying, ** Which of you 
would like to earn some money! I will give 
any man a piastre for a day's work.” There 
was a silence. Presently one said, “You do 
not seem to be afraid of us?” ‘“ Why, no,” he 
replied, drawing his two pistols; ‘you see I 
stake only one life against two.” The men were 
at his service in a minute; two hundred were 
chosen ; a note was penciled and sent off by the 
canoe to summon all the ship’s boats to convey 
the stores. A quantity of money belonging to 
Captain Drouant was taken to the beach secretly 
by the pocketful, and deposited in a corner of 
one of the boats. All went well; there was 
only one unlucky accident. When Captain Per- 
roux’s sails were being repaired, one of the men 
engaged in the work had died of cholera, and the 
rest, fearing infection, had wrapped him up hur- 
riedly in a small sail and ran away. The Indians, 
in moving the sail-cloths, uncovered the body, 
and were at once in an uproar. This was, they 
said, a French plot for poisoning the air and 
spreading the infection. ‘‘ Nonsense, men!" said 
Pablo. ‘ Afraid of a poor devil dead of cholera ? 
So be it. I'll soon relieve you of him.” Then, 
with a great display of coolness which he did 
not altogether feel, he wrapped the body again 
in a piece of the sail-cloth, and, lifting it up in 
his arms, he carried it down to the shore. He 
caused a hole to be dug, and laid the body in the 
grave himself. When it was covered up, he 
erected a rude cross over the spot. After that, 
the loading went on without further hindrance. 

Having paid the Indians, and given them a 
cask of brandy, Doctor Pablo went to the ship 
with the last cargo of water, and there—as he 
had taken little or no refreshment during the last 
twenty-four hours—his work being now done, 
he began to feel exhausted. He was exhausted 
in more senses than one, for he was near the 
end of his worldly as well as of his bodily re- 
sources. All his goods and the small hoards 
that he had made, were either destroyed or stolen ; 
he owned nothing but what he had upon him— 
a check shirt, canvas trowsers, and a calico 
waistcoat, with a small fortune of thirty-two 
piastres in his pockets. When he had recovered 
from his faintness and had taken a little food, he 
bethought him of an English captain in the Bay 
who owed him a hundred piastres ; as the vessels 
were all on the point of departure, he must set 
off in a small boat at once to get them. Now 
this captain, one of the perfidious sons of Albion 
I am sorry to say, replied to the doctor's 
demand that he owed him nothing, and threat- 





ened to throw him overboard. So, in sooth, he 
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was obliged to tumble back into his boat, and 
return to the Cultivateur as he could. But then, 
how could he !—for the night was become pitch 
dark, and a violent contrary wind had arisen. 

The night was spent in idly tossing on the 
waves; but, when morning came, and he got on 
board his ship, other difficulties disappeared. 
The Spanish authorities.had quelled the riots, 
and the priests in the suburbs of Civita had threat- 
ened excommunication against any one who at- 
tempted Doctor Pablo's life; for, as a son of 
sculapius, his life was to be particularly cher- 
ished. The French ships remained at anchor; 
and when, soon afterward, an Indian came on 
board the Cultivateur to invite the doctor to his 
home near the mountains ef Marigondon, ten 
leagues off, he had leisure to go, and went. 

For three weeks, he lived happily as this In- 
dian’s guest, and then an express messenger 
came with a letter from the mate of his ship, who 
had commanded it since the death of the old 
captain, informing him that the Cultivateur was 
about to sail for France, and that he must make 
haste to come on board. The letter had been 
some days written, and when Doctor Pablo reach- 
ed Manilla, there was his vessel to be seen, with 
its outspread sails, almost a speck on the horizon! 
His first thought was to give chase in a canoe, 
the Indians saying that if the breeze did not 
freshen they might overtake the ship. But they 
demanded twelve piastres on the spot, and only 
twenty-five were then lying in the doctor’s pockets. 
What was to be done? If they failed to over- 


take the vessel, what figure was he to make in a 
town where he knew nobody, with nothing but 
a check shirt, canvas trowsers, calico waistcoat, 


and thirteen piastres? Suddenly, he resolved to 
let the Cultivateur go, and keep what money he 
had, to set himself up as a practitioner of physic 
in Manilla. 

But Manilla, as the world knows, is a gay 
place, in which there is much display of wealth 
and carriages, and of Spanish colonial frippery 
and fashion. How should he begin? His stars 
provided for him in the first instance. Before 
he left the shore on his way back into Manilla, 
he met a young European, with whom he ex- 
changed confidences. This young European was 
another ship-doctor, who had himself thought of 
settling in the Philippines, but was called home 
by family affairs ; he confirmed Monsieur de la 
Gironiére in his purpose. There was a difficulty 
about his dress; it was not quite the costume in 
which to pay physician’s visits. ‘* Never mind 
that, my dear fellow,” said his friend. “I can 
furnish you. with all you want: a new suit of 
clothes and six magnificent lancets. You shall 
have them at cost price.” The bargain was set- 
tied ; the departing doctor turned back to his 
inn, out of which Doctor Pablo presently issued 
fully equipped. He had a most respectable and 
professional set of clothes; only they were too 
long for him in every respect, and every where 
too wide. He had six lancets in his pocket, and 
his little calico waistcoat packed up in bis hat. 





tres, so he came out into the streets of Manilla 
with just one piastre in his hand, and the whole 
world of the Philippines before him. 

A triumphant idea presently occurred to him. 
There was a Spanish captain, Juan Porras, known 
to be almost blind. He would go and offer him 
his services. Where did he live? A hundred 
people in the streets were asked in vain. At 
last an Indian shopkeeper observed, “If seior 
Don Juan is a captain, he will be known at any 
guard-house.” To a guard-house Doctor Pablo 
went, and thence was at once conducted by a 
soldier to the captain’s dwelling. Night was 
then closing. 

Don Juan Porras was an Andalusian, and a 
jolly fellow. He was in the act of covering his 
eyes with enormous poultices. 

“‘ Sefior captain,” said the young Breton, «I 
am a doctor and a learned oculist. I am come 
to take care of you, and I am sure that I know 
how to cure you.” 

** Quite enough,” he replied; ‘‘ every physician 
in Manilla is an ape.” 

“* That is just my opinion,” said Doctor Pablo; 
“and for that reason I have resolved to come 
myself and practice in the Philippines.” 

« What countryman are you?” 

‘**T am from France.” 

‘*A French physician! { am at your serv- 
ice. Take my eyes; do what you will with 
them.” 

«Your eyes, seior capitan, are very bad. If 
they are to be healed soon, they ought not to be 
left a minute.” 

“ Would you mind making a short stay with 
me *” 

‘“‘T consent, on condition that you let me pay 
you for my board and lodging.” 

* Do as you will,” replied Don Juan; “the 
thing is settled at onee. Send for your luggage.” 

Doctor Pablo’s canvas trowsers had been 
thrown aside as too ragged to be worth pre- 
serving, and his whole luggage was the little 
white waistcoat packed up in his hat, and his 
hat was all the box he had. He adopted the 
straightforward course, which is at all times the 
sensible and right course ; he told the captain 
the plain truth about himself, and that his lodg- 
ing could be paid for only out of his earnings, 
say from month to month. The captain was on 
his part delighted. ‘If you are poor,” he said, 
“ it will be the making of you tocure me. You 
are sure to do your best.” 

Doctor Pablo and the captain got on very well 
together. An examination of the eyes next morn- 
ing showed that the right eye was not only lost, 
but enveloped in a mass of cancerous disease 
that would ere long have destroyed his patient's 
life. Of the other eye there was still hope. 
“ Your right eye,” the doctor said, “and all this 
growth about it has to be removed by an opera- 
tion, or you must die.” The operation was un- 
dergone. The wounds healed, the flesh became 
sound, and, after about six weeks, the use of 
the left eye was recovered. During this time 
Doctor Pablo met with a few other patients ; so, 
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at the end of the first month, he was able to pay 
punctually for his board and lodging. 

The captain was cured, but nobody knew that, 
for he still refused to stir out of doors. “I won’t 
go out,” he said, “to be called Captain One-eye. 
You must get me a glass eye from France be- 
fore Til stir abroad.” 

“But that will make a delay of eighteen 
months. 

“You must wait eighteen months, then, be- 
fore you get the credit of my cure. Worry me, 
and I'll keep my shutters closed, and make peo- 
ple believe that I can’t bear the light, and am as 
bad as ever.” 

If Captain Juan Porras would but show him- 
self, then Doctor Pablo’s fortune would be made. 
Was Doctor Pablo to wait eighteen months, un- 
til a false eye could be received from France? 
Certainly not. He would turn mechanician, and 
get up an eye at Manilla under his own superin- 
tendence. He did so, and the captaiy (though it 
did not feel as if it were a clever fit) found it 
not unsatisfactory. He put on spectacles, look- 
ed at himself in the glass, and consented to go 
out. 

But what, somebody may ask, is all this story 
about! Is it true? I only know that it is all 
seriously vouched for by the person chiefly con- 
cerned : to wit, the doctor himself. Monsieur 
Alexandre Dumas having included the ad- 
ventures of Monsieur de la Gironiére in a ro- 
mance of “(A Thousand and One Phantoms,” 
Monsieur de la Gironiére considered that it was 
time for him to tell the naked truth concerning 
himself and his adventures. This he now does 
in a little book called Twenty Years in the Phili 
pines ; of which an English translation has just 
been published by Harper and Brothers. 

The return of Don Juan caused a great sensa- 
tion in Manilla. Every one talked of senor Don 
Pablo, the great French physician. Patients 
came from all parts ; and, young as he was, he 
leaped from indigence to opulence. He kept a 
carriage and four, but still lodged in the captain’s 
house. 

At that time it happened that a young Amer- 
ican friend pointed out to him a lady dressed in 
deep mourning, who was occasionally to be seen 
upon the promenades—one of the most beau- 
tiful women in the town. She was the Mar- 
chioness of Salinas, eighteen or nineteen years 
old, and already a widow. Doctor Pablo fell 
in love. 

Vain attempts were made to meet this charm- 
ing sefiora in private circles ; but she was not to 
be seen within doors any where. One morning 
an Indian came to fetch the French physician to 
a boy, his masfer. He drove to the house indi- 
cated—one of the best in the suburb of Santa 
Cruz—saw the patient, and was writing the pre- 
scription in the sick room, when he heard the 
rustle of a dress behind him, turned his head, 
and saw the lady of his dreams. He dropped 
his pen and began talking incoherently ; she 
smiled, asked what he thought of her nephew, 


and went away. This made Doctor Pablo very | 





diligent in his attendance on the boy; and six 

months afterward Madame de las Salinas—Anna 

—was his wife. She had a fortune of thirty 

ae ma pounds, expected daily in galleons from 
exico 

One evening while they were at tea, news 
came that the galleons were in the offing. Hus- 
band and wife had agreed that when this money 
came, they would retire to France. Don Pablo 
had then a splendid practice at Manilla, and held 
several official situations, kept two carriages and 
eight horses ; also a fine table, at which all Eu- 
ropeans were welcome guests. It was not ruin, 
therefore, when the tidings came next day that 
his wife’s money was lost! It had been seized 
on its way through Mexico by Colonel Yturbide, 
and paid to the credit of the independent cause, 
in a civil war then and there in progress. The 
only difference to Doctor Pablo was, that he 
could not quit the Philippines. 

Among other situations, Doctor Pablo held the 
post of surgeon-major to the first light battalion 
of the line, and was a warm friend to its captain, 
Novales. Novales one night revolted, the regi- 
ment began an insurrection, and the surgeon- 
major rushed out at three o'clock in the morn- 
ing, not exactly knowing what to do. Tumuit 
and cannonading followed. Pablo did not return 
to his wife for twenty-one hours; he had given 
his service to the Spaniards, and returned safe. 
He found his wife upon her knees ; she rose to 
receive him, but her wits were gone. The terror 
she had suffered cost her an illness that deprived 
her, for a time, of reason. He watched over her, 
and she recovered. A month afterward, she re- 


p- | lapsed, and it soon appeared that she was subject 


to monthly relapses of insanity. 

He took her in search of health to the Tierra 
Alta, a district much infested by bandits ; bat he 
did not mind bandits. He had sundry adven- 
tures with them, and the result of them all was, 
that these people thought Doctor Pablo a fine 
fellow, and liked him. With much care, Anna’s 
health was at last perfectly restored. 

Then the young couple, devoted to each other, 
returned into Manilla, where, soon afterward, 
Doctor Pablo considered that he had been insult- 
ed by the governor, who had refused to discharge 
a scldier on account of ill-health on his recom- 
mendation. Pablo suddenly resigned every office 
that he held under the stats, and asked his wife 
how she would like to go and live at Iala-Iala? 
Any where, she replied, with Doctor Pablo. He 

bought therefore with his savings, the peninsula 
of Iala-Iala ; and, although the governor behaved 
courteously, refused his resignation, and appeased 
his wrath, he held to his purpose firmly, and set 
out to inspect his new theatre of action. 

It proved to be a peninsula divided by a chain 
of mountains which subsided in a series of hills 
toward the lake. It was covered with forests 
and thick grassy pasturage, and was full of game ; 
Doctor Pablo held himself to be a mighty hunter, 
great in the chace of the pheasant or the buffalo. 
There were no animals on the domain more nox- 
ious than civet cats and monkeys—men except- 
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ed. The peninsula was a noted haunt of pirates 
and bandits. Doctor Pablo went to the cabin of 
the person who was pointed out to him as the 
most desperate pirate, a fellow who would do his 
half-a-dozen murders in a day, and said to him, 
«« Mabutin-Tajo”—that was his name—‘‘you are 
a great villain. I am the lord of Iala-Iala; I wish 
you to change your mode of lite. If you refuse, 
I'll punish you. I want a guard; give me your 
word of honor that you’ll be an honest man, and 
I will make you my lieutenant.” The man, after 
a pause, vowed that he would be faithful to the 
death, and showed the way to the house of an- 
other desperado who would be his sergeant. 
From these, and with these, the doctor went to 
others of their stamp, raised a little army, and by 
evening had, in cavalry and infantry, a force of 
ten men, which was as large as he required. He 
was captain, Mabutin-Tajo was lieutenant, and 
the business of the men was thenceforward not 
to break order, but to keep it. He got the peo- 
ple of the place together, caused them to consent 
to assemble in a village, marked the line of a 
street, planned sites for a church and for his own 
mansion, set the people at work, and masons and 
master workmen to help them, from Manilla. 

The people of Manilla thought the great French 
physician had gone mad, but his faithful wife 
heartily entered into his scheme ; and, after eight 
months of constant passing to and fro, he at last 
informed her that her castle at Iala was erected, 
and conveyed her to her damain. 


Doctor Pablo begged from the governor the | 


post which we should call in London, that of Po- 
lice Magistrate of the Province of the Lagune. 
This made him the supreme judge on his own 
domain, and secured more perfectly his influence 
over the people. From the Archbishop Hilarion, 





he begged Father Miguel de San Francisco as a 
curate. This priest was denied to him, as a per- | 
son with whom no one could live in peace. Doc- | 
tor Pablo persisted and obtained his wish. Father | 
Miguel came. He was a fiery, energetic man, a | 
Malay, who got on very well with his new patron, | 
and was appreciated by his flock; not the less | 
because he labored much among them as a teach- | 
er and in other ways, and preached only once a 
year, and then it was always the same sermon 
—a short one in two parts—half Spanish for the 
gentlefolks, half Tagaloc for the Indians. 

In this way, Monsieur Paul de la Gironitre 
settled at Iala. There he lived many years. He 
reformed the natives, taught them, and human- 
med them. Without a cannon-shot, he put an 
end to piracy. He cleared woods, and covered 
the soil with plantations of indigo and sugar- 
cane, rice, and coffee. The end of his history 
was that he left Iala-Iala when its church con- 
tained the graves of his dear wife and of his two 
infant children, of a favorite brother who had 
quitted France to dwell with him, of his wife's 
sister, and of other friends. Doctor Pablo went 
back, a lonely man, to his old mother, in France, 
in the year eighteen hundred and thirty-nine, 
after having passed twenty years in the Philip- 
pines. 





WHAT IS A CONGREVE ROCKET? 


phew) ever has stood upon a fortification 
near a cannon when fired, will have no- 
ticed the recoil, or backward movement of the 
piece on its wheels. More feelingly the force of 
the recoil will manifest itself to the rook-shooter, 
who, firing skyward many times in succession, 
often gets punished for his wanton destruction 
of corvine-life, by a bruised shoulder, or occasion- 
ally even a broken collar-bone. 

Now, in all ordinary cases, it is the object of 
the gunmaker—understanding the term gun in 
its generic vense, including cannon. as well as 
small-arms—to deaden or diminish this force of 
recoil.. As concerns small fire-arms, more es- 
pecially rifles and pistols, any considerable recoil 
is most injurious, as it throws the barrel out of 
the due line of aim ; and this is the chief reason 
why so great a weight of metal is put into such 
barrels. In the case of pieces of ordinance, it 
will be found that the force of recoil, when it 
goes beyond a certain extent, not only disarranges 
the aim, but renders the piece unmanageable, 
more especially on board ship. 

Let us suppose now, that the cannon on the 
fortification is charged—is discharged—and re- 
coils. The explosion, however, being instanta- 
neous, the recoil soon comes to an end. If the 
explosion were susceptible of prolongation, and 
if the mouth of the cannon could be maintained 
by some device in its original position, then the 
best way of attacking an enemy, supposing the 
expense of a cannon to be no object, would be 
to turn the breech of the gun toward him, and 
allowing it to take flight through the air like any 
other projectile. This notion may cause a smile ; 
but we da not know in what manner the general 
theory of rockets could be rendered so intelli- 
gible, as by commencing where we have com- 
menced—with the recoil of a gun. A rocket, in 
point of fact, may be described as a gun charged 
with a slow-burning combustible, so that when 
discharged, or rather ignited, it recoils, first a 
little, then a little more, and so more and more, 
until the force of recoil imparts to the mass a 
power proportionate to its weight multiplied by 
its velocity. Most people have seen a sky-rock- 
et; many have examined it, perhaps ; still more 
have traced the fiery course of the beautiful pyro- 
technic ornament as it mounted aloft with arrow- 
like velocity, then watched its graceful bend and 
final distribution of variegated stars. Lastly, 
most persons are cognizant, we presume, of the 
fact, that each rocket is furnished with a stick, 
serving the purpose of a rudder, or a tail. Now, 
the sky-rocket is propelled in consequence of its 
own recoil. Were we to retaifi the idea with 
which we commenced our description, we should 
say repelled, in consequence of this recoil ; but 
inasmuch as recoil becomes in the rocket the 
primary or chief force, we had better, from this 
period to the end of the paper, turn our ideas of 
recoil upside down. A\s for the stick-tail, or rud- 
der—the reader may denominate it as he pleases 
—its use is to keep the mouth or aperture of the 
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rocket, from which the flame escapes, continually 
downward. It is tied laterally to the rocket. 
If it admitted of being affixed centrally, then the 
flight of the rocket would be more direct, instead 
of having a general tendency to lateral flight. 
Considering the rocket as an ornamental fire- 
work, this directness of flight would be rather 
prejudicial than otherwise, its curvilinear path 
being exceedingly beautiful. Were it desired, 
however, to metamorphose the sky-rocket into a 
warlike projectile, then, in proportion to its di- 
rectness of flight, would be its advantages. 

Step by step, we are now approaching the 
construction of a Congreve or war rocket, which, 
as at present made, chiefly differs from a sky- 
rocket in the two particulars, of having a sheet- 
iron instead of a paper cone, and of being sup- 
plied with a central instead of a lateral stick. 
The first Congreve rockets did not possess the 
latter advantage. They had sticks laterally at- 
tached, like those of ordinary sky-rockets. Of 
this kind were the rockets employed by the Brit- 
ish troops at the battle of Leipsic ; and so deso- 
lating were their effects, that some French troops 
against which they were fired immediately laid 
down their arms. The war-rocket is so inti- 
mately associated with the name of Sir William 
Congreve, that by over-zealous advocates he is 
assumed to be their inventor, although he him- 
self disclaims the honor. In his book on the 
rocket-practice, he states that rockets, considered 
as projectile weapons, were of great antiquity in 
{ndia and China, and claims to be only the im- 
prover of the weapon. Indeed, we have met 
with undoubted testimony, that the projectile 
force of the rocket used as a military weapon 
was known in Europe before the latter part of 
the sixteenth century : in the year 1598 appeared 
the collection of Traites Militaires, by Hanzelet, 
in which book there exists not enly a full de- 
scription of the manner of using rockets as mili- 
tary weapons, but a rude wood-cut, showing the 
method of firing them. 

. Some years ago, we remember to have seen in 
the London Adelaide Gallery certain Chinese war- 
rockets. They were captured by our troops at 
the siege of Amoy, and brought to the British 
metropolis. To all intents and purposes they 
were sky-rockets, with the sole addition to each 
of a barbed arrow-head affixed laterally in the line 
of the stick, and projecting beyond the head of 
the rocket. Compared with even the smallest 
Congreve rockets employed in our service, they 
were insignificant affairs. Their flight would be 
altogether irregular, their power of penetrating 
comparatively weak. Nevertheless, one of them 
would undoubtedly have killed a man at the dis- 
tance of 200 yards : consequently, these Chinese 
weapons admit of being regarded as a variety of 
small fire-arms ; while even the smallest Congreve 
rocket may be compared with artillery. So much, 
then, concerning the history of the war-rocket up 
to the time of Congreve. He was the first who 
employed an iron instead of a paper case. He 
was also the first who applied the central stick ; 

and succeeded in making rockets of one denomi- 





nation so equal in weight, that the elements of 
the flight of one being known, data were afforded 
for the discharge of others. 

The war-rocket is a very terrible instrument 
of destruction, possessing certain advantages 
which other projectiles. do not. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the discharge of rockets, as a conse- 
quence of their very nature, is attended with no 
recoil against a solid body. That which corre- 
sponds with recoil in an ordinary , is, as We 
have seen, the propulsive force of the rocket, and 
the counterpart of this propulsive force is exerted 
against the air. Owing to this absence of prac- 
tical recgil, rockets may be fired from boats just 
large enough to carry them; whereas shells of 
equal weight, if employed in naval warfare, can 
be fired only from very strong ships. Rockets 
carrying within themselves their own propulsive 
power, require neither guns nor mortars to pro- 
ject them ; consequently, they may be fired from 
places altogether inaccessible to artillery, and 
they may be constructed of much larger dimen- 
sions than any available shot or shell. Gun- 
founders are now pretty well agreed, that no 
piece of ordnance can be cast without flaws if 
much larger than a 13-inch mortar; and the 
weight of the latter is five tons, although the 
charged 13-inch shell scarcely weighs 200 pounds. 
The French tried the experiment of increasing 
the size of a mortar preparatory to the siege of 
Antwerp. The experiment was unsuccessful, 
their monster-mortar bursting after having been 
only a few times discharged. ‘‘ The rocket,” to 
use the words of Congreve, “ brings into opera- 
tion the power of artillery every where, and is 
nowhere embarrassed by the circumstances lim- 
iting the application of artillery.” It imparts to 
infantry and cavalry the force of artillery, in ad- 
dition to the power of their own respective arms. 
Thus, a foot-soldier might, on particular oeca- 
sions, carry several 12-pound rockets, each hav- 
ing the propulsive and penetrating effect of a 12- 
pound cannon-shot, without the embarrassment 
of the 12-pounder gun. The rocket, as we shall 
hereafter discover, may be discharged on many 
occasions without the aid of any apparatus; but 
even the corresponding rocket-tube, by means of 
which its accuracy of flight is promoted, weighs 
only 20 pounds, whereas the weight of a 12- 
pounder gun is no less than 18 hundredweights. 
In addition to this advantage, the flight of a rock- 
et is visible, whereas the flight of ordinary war- 
like projectiles is invisible; and superadded to 
the power of penetration, the rocket has that of 
scattering the devastation of fire. These prop- 
erties of the war-rocket being considered, the 
reader will be at no loss to understand some of 
the advantages possessed by the missile. 

Nevertheless, the employment of the war- 
rocket is not attended with those universal ad- 
vantages over shot and shell claimed for it by 
Congreve. Amidst its good qualities there lurks 
the very bad one of irregularity of flight, its ac- 
curacy of trajectory curve not being comparable 
with that of a cannon-ball or shell. Rockets can 
be advantageously fired neither against a wind 
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nor across the direction of a wind, and for rea- 
sons which a little consideration will render ob- 
vious. The long wooden stick affords a power- 
ful lever for the wind to act apon, the iron rocket 
itself being at the same time unequally affected ; 
hence ultimate deflection takes place. The strik- 
ing of a casual object in the course of a rocket’s 
flight is another ordinary cause of deflection ; and 
to such an extent is deflection occasionally pro- 
duced from this cause, that rockets have some- 
times come back, like boomerangs, to the spot 
whence they were fired. Something of this kind 
once oceurred at Woolwich during a military ex- 
hibition got up for the gratification of Marshal 
Soult. The veteran, among other displays, was 
shown what our war-rockets could accomplish ; 
when one of these erratic missiles striking against 
a stone or something of that sort, immediately 
departed from its normal course, bounded high 
aloft, and finally rushing down, plunged deep into 
a bank near where the Marshal was posted. It 
was on account of this erratic propensity to which 
rockets are somewhat given, that they were never 
great favorites with the Duke of Wellington. 
Some of the newly-invented projectiles having 
been forwarded to the Peninsula, the Duke took 
an early opportunity of trying their range and 
effects. The British outposts were on one side 
of a marsh; the enemy’s outposts on the other. 
The distance was convenient: the rockets were 
pointed, lighted, and discharged. The result was 
any thing but satisfactory. Either because the 
wind was unfavorable, or because the rockets had 


not been long enough in the field to know friend 
from foe, or for some other reason, they with 
common consent turned tail to the enemy, and 


came back to their friends! The Duke enter- 
tained a prejudice against them from that day 
forth. Nevertheless, they are acknowledged to 
have saved a brigade of Guards during the pass- 
age of the Adour; and subsequently, at Water- 
loo, they made sad havoc among the enemy. 
The original ideas of Sir William Congreve, 
relative to the best manner of arming troops with 
the war-rocket have never been carried out. He 
advocated the distribution of the missile to every 
branch of the service—infantry, cavalry, and ar- 
tillery. He objected to the formation of a special 
rocket service: however, in this matter, his opin- 
ions have been overruled. Congreve suggested 
three methods of firing his rockets: 1. From a 
tube, and singly ; 2. In a volley from many tubes, 
mounted on one carriage; 3. In a volley from 
the ground. Two only of these methods ate now 
retained—namely, the first and the third. The 
rocket tube is a pipe or cylinder of metal, corre- 
sponding in size with the diameter of the rocket 
intended to pass through it, and its business, to 
give a correct line of flight. In the earlier days 
of Congreve-rocket practice, there were no tubes, 
deeply grooved surfaces being used instead. The 
rocket tube is so contrived it can be placed 
at any angle of elevation, and be thus pointed in 
the manner of a gun. The proper line of aim 
having been secured, the rocket is thrust into 
the tube, and ignited, when, after deliberating for 





an instant, it rushes through and pursues its de- 
structive course. Having thus made evident the 
construction and use of a rocket tube, the reader 
will re .ily understand the intention of a com- 
pound-tube arrangement. Let him imagine twen- 
ty or thirty of such tubes mounted on one car- 
riage, each tube discharging its own rocket, and 
a correct notion of what is understood by the 
tube-volley will be acquired. This apparatus is 
no longer retained in the service, the ground- 
volley of rockets being employed instead. In the 
ground-volley, the rockets are merely placed on 
the ground (which must be moderately smooth), 
with their heads toward the enemy, when they 
are ignited, and speed away. For the first hun- 
dred. yards, they ordinarily pursue a course of 
considerable regularity, seldom rising above the 
height of a man’s head; ultimately, however, 
their flight becomes exceedingly irregular, dart- 
ing about in all directions. This, in certain cases, 
is not disadvantageous, but the reverse. So im- 
possible is it to predict where one of these rock- 
ets run wild will go, that it is in vain for any 
body to think of getting out of its way. 

A great many endeavors have been made to 
avoid the necessity of employing a rocket-stick. 
Congreve never could succeed in this attempt, 
but Mr. Hale has been more fortunate. We do 
not exactly know the principle on which his rock- 
ets are made, but we believe he causes them to 
assume a rotatory or rifled motion, and thus pro- 
vides for their regularity of flight. Mr. Hale has, 
moreover, introduced other improvements in the 
manufacture of rockets. He does not fill them 
by ramming in the composition, but by the more 
equable force of hydrostatic pressure, by which 
means a larger amount of composition is intro- 
duced than can be effected by the ordinary meth- 
od. Nor must we forget to mention the very in- 
genious device of this gentleman for restraining 
the rocket during the first moments of its pro- 
pulsive endeavors. Although the power of a 
rocket, when in full flight, is tremendous, yet its 
initial effort is very trifling ; so much so, that one 
of considerable dimensions may be held back by 
a very small restraining force. Now it happens 
that, in the ordinary course of firing, a Congreve 
rocket is apt to droop as it first leaves the tube, 
thus losing much of the accuracy of flight it 
would otherwise have possessed. This drooping 
is in consequence of the paucity of the force it 
has as yet aequired ; for rockets, in point of fact, 
like young people, go astray sometimes from the 
circumstance of beginning their career too soon : 
so it occurred to Mr. Hale, that he would hold 
back his projectiles—not by the tail, for they are 
devoid of that ornament—but hold them back by 
a sort of spring, from which they can not free 
themselves until they have acquired a certain 
definite initial pressure. 

We will now conclude these remarks on Con- 
greve rockets, by stating the chief occasions on 
which they have been employed. The first was 
in October, 1806, when rockets of very large cal- 
ibre were brought into requisition for the bom- 
bardment of Boulogne. In less than half an 
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hour after the first commencement of attack, the 
town was observed to be on fire in many places, 
and the damage effected was doubtless very great, 
although its exact extent was never known, the 
French taking such effectual means to guard the 
secret, that the British embassador, Lord Laud- 
erdale, while passing through Boulogne shortly 
after the attack, was vigilantly watched, lest he 
might observe the extent of the ravage. In 1807, 
Copenhagen was bombarded with very heavy 
rockets ; and again, with great effect, they were 
subsequently used against Acre. These are the 
chief occasions in which Congreve rockets have 
been used at sea. In the land-service, their em- 
ployment dates from the battle of Leipsic, where 
they were employed with terrible effect. Their 
history duting the Peninsular war has already , 
been given—also at Waterloo. The Congreve 
rocket is no longer a secret. Various Continental 
nations now make and employ them very effect- 
ually. The Austrian rockets are said to be par- 
ticularly good. One of the most curious appli- 
cations of the Congreve rocket was in the slaugh- 
ter of spermaceti whales. We have now lying 
before us a six-pounder whaling rocket, precisely 
similar to the military prototype in every respect, 
save that of being furnished witha harpoon-head. 
The idea of using the Congreve rocket for this 
purpose was ingenious enough. The imventor 
intended that the missile, when discharged, should 
penetrate into the very centre of the whale ; then 
bursting, fill the huge animal with such an amount 
of gas, that swim he must, whether he chose to 
do so or not—all very pretty in theory, no doubt, 


but entirely false in practice. Congreve whaling- 
rockets did not come into general use; neverthe- 
less, they must have been made in very large 
numbers. We remember, on one occasion, to 
have seen a stock of many thousands lying idle 
in the store-rooms of a large whaling establish- 


ment. And now, in conclusion, let us state, that 
the largest Congreve rockets ever made wei 
about 300 pounds, are eight or ten feet high, and 
have sticks in proportion. Very pretty visitors 
these to come hissing into the mtidst of a town! 


THE LAST MOMENTS OF BEETHOVEN. 
E had but one happy moment in his life, and 
that moment killed him. 

He lived in poverty, driven into solitude by the 
contempt of the world, and by the natural bent 
of a disposition rendered harsh, almost savage, 
by the injustice of his contemporaries. But he 
wrote the sublimest music that ever man or angel 
dreamed. He spoke to mankind in his divine 
language, and they disdained to listen to him. 
He spoke to them as Nature speaks in the celes- 
tial harmony of the winds, the waves, the singing 
of the birds amidst the woods. Beethoven was 
a prophet, and his utterance was from God. 

And yet was his talent so disregarded, that he 
was destined more than once to suffer the bitter- 
est agony of the poet, the artist, the musician. 
He doubted his own genius. 

Haydn himself could find for him no better 








praise than in saying, ‘He is a clever pianist.” 


Thus was it said of Géricault, “ He blends his 
colors well ;” and thus of Goethe, “He has a 
tolerable style, and he commits no faults in or- 

hy.” 

Beethoven had but one friend, and that friend 
was Hummel. But poverty and injustice had ir- 
ritated him, and he was sometimes unjust him- 
self. He quarreled with Hummel, and for a long 
time they ceased to meet. To crown his misfor- 
tunes, he became completely deaf. 

Then Beethoven retired to Baden, where he 
lived, isolated and sad, in a small house that 
scarcely sufficed for his necessities. There his 
only pleasure was in wandering amidst the green 
alleys of a beautiful forest in the neighborhood 
of the town. Alone with the birds and the wild 
flowers, he would then suffer himself to give 
scope to his genius, to compose his marvelous 
symphonies, to approach the gates of heaven with 
melodious accents, and to speak aloud to angels 
that language which was too beautiful for human 
ears, and which human ears had failed to com- 
prehend. 

But in the midst of his solitary dreaming, a let- 
ter arrived which brought him back, despite him- 
self, to the affairs of the world, where new griefs 
awaited him. 

A nephew whom he had brought up, and to 
whom he was attached by the good offices which 
he had himself performed for the youth, wrote to 
implore his uncle’s presence at Vienna. He had 
become implicated in some disastrous business, 
from which his elder relative alone could release 
him. 

Beethoven set off upon his journey, and, com- 
pelled by the necessity of economy, accomplished 
part of the distance on foot. One evening he 
stopped before the gate of a small, mean-looking 
house, and solicited shelter. He had already 
several leagues to traverse before reaching Vien- 
na, and his strength would not enable him to 


eigh | continue any longer on the road. 


They received him with hospitality ; he partook 
of their supper, and then was installed in the 
master’s chair by the fireside. 

When the table was cleared, the father of the 
family arose and opened an old clavecin. The 
three sons took each a violin, and the mother and 
daughter occupied themselves in some domestic 
work. 

The father gave the key-note, and all four be- 
gan playing with that unity and precision, that 
innate genius, which is peculiar only to the peo- 
ple ofGermany. It seemed that they were deeply 
interested in what they played, for their whole 
souls were in the instruments. The two women 
desisted from their occupation to listen, and their 
gentle countenances expressed the emotions of 
their hearts. 

To observe all this was the only share that 
Beethoven could take in what was passing, for 
he did not hear a single note. He could only 
judge of their performance from the movements 
of the executants, and the fire that animated their 
features. 


When they had finished, they shook each oth- 
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er’s hands warmly, as if to congratulate them- 
selves on a community of happiness, and the 
young girl threw herself weeping into her moth- 
er’s arms. Then they appeared to consult to- 
gether; they resumed their instruments; they 
commenced again. This time their enthusiasm 
reached its height; their eyes were filled with 
tears, and the color mounted to their cheeks. 

“ My friends,” said Beethoven, “I am very un- 
happy that I can take no part in the delight which 
you experience, for I also love music ; but, as you 
see, I am so deaf that I can not hear any sound. 
Let me read this music which produces in you 
such sweet and lively emotions.” 

He took the paper in his hand, his eyes grew 
dim, his breath came short and fast; then he 
dropped the music, and burst into tears. 

These peasants had been playing the allegretto 
of Beethoven’s symphony in A. 

The whole family surrounded him, with signs 
of curiosity and surprise. 

For some moments his convulsive sobs impeded 
his utterance ; then he raised his head, and said, 
“*T am Beethoven.” 

And they uncovered their heads, and bent be- 
fore him in respectful silence. Beethoven ex- 
tended his hands to them, and they pressed them, 
kissed, wept over them; for they knew that they 
had among them a man who was greater than a 
king. 

Beethoven held out his arms and embraced 
them all—the father, the mother, the young girl, 
and her three brothers. 

All at once he rose up, and sitting down to the 
clavecin, signed to the young men to take up 
their violins, and himself performed the piano 
part of this chef-d’euvre. The performers were 
alike inspired ; never was music more divine or 
better executed. Half the night passed away 
thus, and the peasants listened. © Those were the 
last accents of the swan. 

The father compelled him to accept his own 
bed ; but during the night Beethoven was restless 
and fevered. He rose; he needed air; he went 
forth with naked feet into the country. All na- 
ture was exhaling a majestic harmony: the winds 
sighed through the branches of the trees, and 
moaned along the avenues and glades of the 
wood. He remained some hours wandering thus 
amidst the cool dews of the early morning ; but 
when he returned to the house, he was seized 
with an icy chill. They sent to Vienna for a 
physician ; dropsy on the chest was found to 
have declared itself, and in two days, despite 
every care and skill, the doctor said that Beethoven 
must die. 


And, in truth, life was every instant ebbing 
fast from him. 
As he lay upon his bed, pale and suffering, a 


man entered. It was Hummel—Hummel, his 
old and only friend. He had heard of the illness 
of Beethoven, and he came to him with succor 
and money. But it was too late: Beethoven was 
speechless ; ‘and a grateful smile was all that he 
had to bestow upon his friend. 

Hummel bent toward him, and, by the aid of 





an acoustic instrument, enabled Beethoven to 
hear a few words of his compassion and regret. 

Beethoven seemed reanimated, his eyes shone, 
he struggled for utterance, and gasped, “ Js ic 
not true, Hummel, that I have some talent after 
all?” 

These were his last words. His eyes grew 
fixed; his mouth fell open, and his spirit passed 
away. 

They buried him in the little cemetery of Dob- 
ling. 





WOMAN’S WRONGS—A LEAF FROM 
ENGLISH LAW. 

{pom prayers were made, the benediction given, 

the bells rang out their lusty epithalamium, 
and by the law of the Church and law of the 
land, Charlotte and Robert Desborough were 
henceforth one—one in interests, one in life. No 
chill rights or selfish individuality to sow dis- 
union between them ; no unnatural laws to weak- 
en her devotion by offering a traitorous asylum 
against him; but, united by bonds none could 
break—their two lives welded together, one and 
indivisible forever—they set their names to that 
form of marriage, which so many have signed in 
hope, to read over for a long lifetime of bitterness 
and despair. Yet what can be more beautiful 
than the ideal of an English marriage! This 
strict union of interests—although it does mean 
the absorption of the woman’s whole life in 
that of the man’s—although it does mean the 
entire annihilation of all her rights, individuality, 
legal existence, and his sole recognition by the 
law—yet how beautiful it is in the ideal! She, 
as the weaker, lying safe in the shadow of his 
strength, upheld by his hand, cherished by his 
love, losing herself in the larger being of her 
husband ; while he, in the vanguard of life, pro- 
tects her from all evil, and shields her against 
danger, and takes on himself alone the strife and 
the weary toil, the danger, and the struggle. 
What a delightful picture of unselfishness and 
chivalry, of devotedness and manly protection ; 
and what sacrifege to erase so much poetry from 
the dry code of our laws! 

Like all newly-married women, this woman 
would have looked with horror on any proposition 
for the revision of the legal poem. Liberty 
would have been desolation to her, and the pro- 
tection of the laws she would have repudiated as 
implying a doubt of her husband's faith. She 
had been taught to believe in men, and to honor 
them ; and she did not wish to unlearn her lesson. 
The profound conviction of their superiority 
formed one of the cardinal points of her social 
creed ; and young hearts are not eager to escape 
from their anchorage of trust. She was a will- 
ing slave because she was a faithful worshiper ; 
and it seemed to her but fit, and right, and natu- 
ral, that the lower should be subservient to the 
will of the higher. For the first few weeks all 
went according to the brightness of her belief. 
The newly bound epic was written in letters of 
gold, and blazoned in the brightest colors of 
youth, and hope, and love ; and she believed that 
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the unread leaves would continue the story of 
those already turned over, and that the glories 
of the future would be like to the glories of the 

t. She believed as others, ardent and lov- 
ing, have believed; and she awoke, like them, 
when the bitter fruit of knowledge was between 
her lips, and the dead leaves of her young hopes 
strewed the ground ‘at her feet. 

The gold of the blazoned book was soon tar- 
nished. Its turned leaves told of love certainly ; 
but of a love whose passion, when it was burnt 
out, left no friendship nor mental sympathy to 
keep alive the pale ashes. On the contrary, 
quarrels soon took the place of fading caresses, 
and bitter words echoed the lost sounds of fond 
phrases ; no real heart-union wove fresh ties in 
place of the fragile bands which burnt like flax 
in their own fire; but with the honeymoon died 
out the affection which ought to have lived 
through the hard probation of time, and suffer- 
ing, and distress. It had been a Jove-match, but 
it was an ill-assorted match as well; and want 
of sympathy soon deepened into bitterness, and 
thence fell backward into hatred and disgust. 
The husband was a man of violent temper, and 
held supreme views on marital privileges. His 
wife, young, impassioned, beautiful, and clever, 
was none the less his chattel; and he treated 
her as such. By bitter personal experience, he 
taught her that the law which gave him all but 
uncontrolled power over her as his property, was 
not always the duty of the strong to protect the 
weak, but might sometimes—even in the hands 
of English gentlemen—be translated into the 
right of the tyrant to oppress the helpless. From 
high words the transition to rough deeds was 
easy and natural. Matters grew gradually worse ; 
quarrels became more bitter and more frequent, 
and personal violences increased. More than 
once she was in mortal fear, with marks of fin- 
gers on her throat, and cuts and bruises on her 
head ; more than once relations interposed to 
save her from further violence. _ In these quarrels 
perhaps she was not wholly blameless. The 
rash passion of a high-spirited girl was not the 
temper best suited to such a husband’s wife. 
Less imaginative and less feeling, she might have 
better borne the peculiar mode of showing dis- 
pleasure to which he resorted ; and had she been 
of a lower organization, she might have gained 
more power over a man who did not appreciate 
her intellect, or the beauty of her rich nature. 
As it was—he, too violent to control his temper 
on the one side: she, too rash and eager to con- 
ceal her pain and disgust on the other—their 
unhappiness became public, and by its very pub- 
licity seemed to gain in strength. Friends inter- 
fered, many thronging about her; some, to ad- 
vise patience ; some resolution ; some, to appeal 
to her wifely love, and others to her woman’s 
dignity ; and she, halting between the two, now 
consented to endure, and now resolved to resist. 
So things went on in a sad unhinged manner; 
outbreaks continually occurring, followed. by 
promises of reformation and renewed acts of for- 
giveness; but no solid peace established, and no 





real wish to amend. Once she left the house, 
after a long and angry scene, during which he 
struck her, and that with no gentle hand either ; 
and she would not return until heart-broken 
petitions and solemn engagements touched her 
woman’s pity, and changed her anger into sorrow. 
She thought, too, of her own misdeeds ; magni- 
fied the petty tempers and girlish impertinences 
which had been punished so severely ; took her- 
self to task, while the tears streamed from her 
dark eyes and steeped the black hair hanging on 
her neck, until at last imagination and repentance 
weighed down the balance of evil on her own 
side. And then he was her husband!—the 
father of her children, and once her lover so be- 
loved! We all have faults, and we all need par- 
don, she thought; and so she forgave him, as 
she had done before, and returned submissively 
to his house. This was what the Ecclesiastical 
law calls condonation. And by this act of love 
and mercy she deprived herself of even the small 
amount of protection afforded by the law to En- 
glish wives of the nineteenth century. 

They had now three children, who made up the 
sole summertime of her heart. Only those who 
know what sunshine the love of young and inno- 
cent children creates in the misty darkness of an 
unhappy life, can appreciate her love for hers— 
three bright, noble boys. How she loved them! 
How passionately and how tenderly! Their 
lisping voices charmed away her griefs, and their 
young bright eyes and eager love made her for- 
get that she had ever cause for regret or fear. 
For their sakes she endeavored to be patient. 
Her love for them was too strong to be sacrificed 
even to her outraged womanhood ; and that she 
might remain near them, and caress them, and 
educate them, she bore her trials, now coming 
fast and thick upon her, with forbearance, if not 
with silence. 

But matters came at last to a climax, though 
sooner and on different grounds than might have 
been expected. She and her husband parted on 
a trivial question of itself, but with grave re- 
sults; a mere dispute as to whether the children 
should accompany their mother on a visit to one 
of her brothers, who was avowedly (very extra- 
ordinary that he should be so, after the married 
life she had led!) unfriendly to her husband. It 
was at last decided that they should not go, and 
after a bitter struggle. Far more was involved 
in this question than appears on the surface ; 
her right to the management of her sons, even 
in the most trifling matters, was the real point 
of contention ; the mother was obliged to yield, 
and she went alone ; the children remaining at 
home with the father. The day after she left, 
she received a message from one of the servants 
to tell her that something was wrong at home ; 
for the children had been taken away, with all 
their clothes and toys, no one knew where. In 
a storm of terror and agony she gave herself up 
to the trace, and at last found out their hiding- 
place ; but without any good result. The wo- 
man who had received them, under the sanction 
of the father, refused to deliver them up to her, 
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and met her prayers and remonstrances with in- 
sults and sarcasms. She was obliged to return, 
widowed and childless, to her sister's home in 
the country ; like a wounded panther tearing at 
the lance in his side, a fearful mixture of love 
and beauty, and rage and despair. It was well 
that she did return to her sister's house instead 
of her own home, for her husband, enraged at 
her persistence in visiting her brother against 
his consent, had ordered the servants to refuse 
her admittance should she present herself, and 
“te open the house door only with the chain 
across.” 

After balancing between reconciliation and 
prosecution, a diverce suit was decided on by her 
husband ; expressly undertaken ‘‘ because his 
wife would not return to him.” By this suit, he 
attempted to prove that an old friend and patron, 
to whom he owed his present position and his 
former fortune, was the seducer of his wife. But 
the case broke down; and the jury, without 
leaving their box, gave a verdict in favor of the 
defendant—a gentleman of known honor and 
established reputation. The crowded court rang 
with cheers, such as it had rarely echoed to be- 
fore, as the verdict was pronounced ; friends in 
every degree of life, old friends and friends 
hitherto strangers, supported her with their 
warmest sympathy ; and if the readiness of the 
world in general to be kind!y honest, and to set 
right a proved wrong, could have acted directly 
upon the law, or could have essentially served 
her without. its aid, she would have had ample 
redress. But it is the peculiar hardship of such 
a case that no aid but the aid of the law itself, 
remote and aloof, can give redress. The feelings 
may be soothed, but the wrongs remain. 

And now began the most painful part of the 
sad epic, whose initiatory hymns had glided into 
a dirge: a dirge for ruined hopes and wasted 
youth, for a heart made desolate, and a home 
destroyed ; a dirge for the shattered household 
gods and the fleetings of the fond visions of her 
heart. 

The suit was ended, and the law had pro- 
nounced the accused wife innocent. But the law 
also pronounced the innocent mother without a 
claim to her own children. They were the 
father’s property ; absolutely and entirely. He 
placed them with his sister, a lady who shared 
his propensity for corporeal punishment; and 
who flogged the eldest child, a sensitive and 
delicate boy of six years old, for receiving and 
reading a letter from his mother. ‘To impress 
on his memory,” she said, “ that he was not to 
receive letters from her!” The yet younger was 


hours, and in the coldest manner. It was hc: 
husband's privilege to deny her all maternal iu- 
tercourse with her sons, and he stretched his 
privilege to the utmost. No touch of pity dis- 
solved the iron bars of the law, and no breath of 
mercy warmed the breast of the husband and 
master. Against the decree of the law, what 
was the protesting cry of nature? A hollow 
whistling among the reeds of a sandy waste, 
which no man heeded —which no voice an- 
swered. 

Years trailed wearily on. Long years of 
taming down her proud heart, laden almost be- 
yond its strength ; long years of battle with the 
wild sorrow of her childless life; long years, 
when the mother’s soul stood in the dark valley 
of death, where no light and no hope were. But 
the criminal law swept on the beaten track, and 
no one stopped to ask over whose heart this great 
car of our Juggernaut passed. The mother—shc 
to whom Gop has delegated the care of her 
young—she on whom lie shame and dishonor if 
she neglect this duty for any self-advantage what- 
soever ; she—a man’s wife, and a man’s lawful 
chattel—had no right to those who had lain be- 
neath her heart, and drunk of her life. The law 
in this respect is now changed ; mainly, because 
this sufferer labored hard to show its cruelty. 
The misery inflicted upon her maternal love will 
be endured by no other English mother. 

Pecuniary matters came in next, as further 
entanglement of this miserable web. By the 
marriage settlements a certain sum of money had 


been secured to the children; the principal of 
which, neither the husband nor his creditors 


could touch. It belonged to the children and 
the mother, emphatically and exclusively. After 
many years of separation, the husband applied to 
his wife for her consent to his raising a loan on 
this trust-fund for the improvement of his estate. 
She promised that consent, if he, on his part, 
would execute a deed of separation, and make 
her a certain allowance for life. Hitherto she 
had mainly supported herself by authorship. 
After the demur of reducing the allowance she 
proposed, the agreement was entered into ; and 
she then gave her consent that a loan should be 
raised on the trust-fund for her husband’s sole 
advantage. She received in exchange a deed 
drawn up and signed by a lawyer and her hus- 
band, securing her the stipulated five hundred 
pounds a year for life. Three years after, her 
mother died, and the husband inherited the life- 
interest of his wife’s portion from the father. At 
the same time a legacy of almost five hundred a 
year, carefully secured from her husband by 


. | every legal hindrance possible, fell to her also 


from her mother. When her husband knew of 
this legacy, he wrote to her, telling her that he 
would not now continue his former allowance, 
which had been secured, as she believed, by so- 
lemn legal . She objected to this 
novel manner of benefiting by a legacy; and 
refused to entertain the ition of a reduction. 
Her husband quietly told her that she must either 





consent to his terms, or receive nothing ; when 
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she urged the agreement, he answered her with 
the legal poetic fiction *‘ that, by law, man and 
wife were one, and therefore could not contract 
with each other.” The deed for which she had 
exchanged her power over the trust-fund was a 
mere worthless piece of paper. 

This shameful breach of contract was followed 
by another law-suit, where judgment was given 
in open court, to the effect not only that the 
agreement in her behalf, signed by her husband 
and a legal witnes’, was valueless according to 
that stanza of the marriage idyl which proclaims 
that man and wife are one—not only that she 
had no claim on the allowance of five hundred a 
year; but that her husband could also seize 
every farthing of her earnings, and demand as 
his own the copyrights of her works and the 
sums paid for them. No deed of separation had 
been executed between them, and no divorce 
could be sued for by her; for she had once 
condoned or pardoned her husband, and had 
so shut herself out from the protection of the 
laws. 

And all this is in the laws; the laws which 
throw a woman helplessly on the mercy of her 
husband, make no ways of escape and build no 
cities of refuge for her, and deliberately justify 
her being cheated and entrapped. All these are 
doings protected and allowed by our laws—and 
men stand by and say, “It is useless to com- 
plain. The laws must be obeyed. It is danger- 
ous to meddle with the laws !” 

This is a true story ; those who run may read 
it—have read it more than once, perhaps, before 
now. As an exemplification of some of the 
gravest wrongs of women, and as a proof how 
much they sometimes need protection even 
against those whose sworn office it is to cherish 
and support them, it is very noteworthy, indeed, 
in this country of Great Britain. Surely there 
is work waiting to be done in the marital code 
of England! Surely there are wrongs to be re- 
dressed and reforms to be made that have gone 
‘o long unmade! _ Surely we have here a right- 
eous quarrel with the laws—more righteous than 
many that have excited louder cries. 

Justice to women. No fanciful rights, no un- 
real advantages, no preposterous escape from 
womanly duty, for the restless, loud, and vain ; 
no mingling of women with the broils of political 
life, nor opening to them of careers which Nature 
herself has pronounced them incapable of follow- 
ing ; no high-flown assertion of equality in kind ; 
but simple justice, The recognition of their in- 
dividuality as wives, the recognition of their 
natural rights as mothers, the permission to them 
to live by their own honorable industry, untaxed 
by the legal Right and moral Wrong of any 
men to claim as his own that for which he has 
not wrought—reaping where he has not. sown, 
and gathering where he has not strewed. Justice 
to women. This is what the phrase means ; this 
is where the thing is truly wanted; here is an 
example of the great Injustice done to them, and 
of their maltreatment under the eyes of a whole 
nation, by the Law. 
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A LEADEN cloud hung like a heavy canopy 

over the broad sky—so heavy and so dense, 
that even the great wind which was bowing the 
strongest trees, and lashing the sea into boiling 
hills of foam, could not stir it ; but still threaten- 
ing, scowling, of this same unchangeable leaden 
hue, it spread immovable, as far as the eye could 
reach. It was an October day, bleak and chill, 
with not even the last saddest lingerings of sum- 
mer—the fallen yellow leaves—remaining ; for the 
wild wind seemed to have swept them up in its 
arms, leaving the bare country even unnaturally 
bare, and desolate, and cold. 

Through the narrow streets of a seaport town, 
on the east coast, round sharp corners, and in at 
opened doors, the wind was sweeping, driving in 
its headlong course all things before it, dashing 
away the heavy rain which poured in dull torrents 
from those dark clouds, or catching it upward for 
an instant only to fling it back again with greater 
force upon the swimming pavements. Even in 
the town, on such a day, few would venture out : 
in the country round it would seem almost like 
madness to attempt it, for wind and rain were 
plowing the earth together, and over the whole 
extent of cultivated hill ground, spreading for 
miles along the coast, the mad hurricane was 


Yet there was one, and she but a young girl, 
who, defying rain and storm, heedless of the wild 
blast, insensible to the bitter cold, had set out 
alone upon this dreary morning from her cottage 
on the hill. And what is it that takes Annie Mor- 
ton out on such a day as this! What is it that 
has thus blanched Annie Morton’s cheek, and 
dulled her light, elastic step, and stolen the lustre 
of her bright blue eye, changing its merry laugh- 
ter into this wild look of fear 

‘« Mother, the thought face me like a dream! 
Oh, mother, let me go down to the harbor, for 
I can’t rest for thinking of him!” and half an 
hour ago, poor Annie had started suddenly up 
from her seat in the cottage window, and half 
sobbing out these words, had flung herself upon 


| her bed-rid mother’s neck, and burst into hysterie 


tears. 

* You foolish child, you've been sitting looking 
out at that window till all sorts of fancies have 
come into your head,” Mrs, Morton answered her, 
stroking the girl’s brown curls softly, and speak- 
ing in the ing, half-soothing tone one 
uses to a child. “Hush, dear, hush! Why, 
Annie, Harry will never come to-day.” 

“He will, mother! He said he’d come—he 
said the Valentine wonld be sure to sail last 
night. Oh, mother, I must go! If he should 
come, and any thing happen to him, with me not 
there—”’ 


“Annie, Annie, you're a foolish woman! 
You're a greater coward than I ever was. Why, 
what kind of a sailor's wife do you think you’ll 
make if you go on this way before you're’ ever 
married at all? I'd be ashamed that should 
see your pale, frightened face now!” she said, 
laughing to cover her own anxiety. . 
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A faint wintery smile passed across Annie’s lips, 
too, but it vanished in a moment. 

«Oh, mother, isn’t it natural to be frighten- 
ed?” she said, “‘ when we haven't met these two 
months and more; and to think of him coming 
home in such a storm as this? I don’t know 
what’s the matter with me,” she exclaimed hur- 
riedly ; “I feel so strange, as if something—Oh, 
mother, hark !—there’s nine o’clock striking— 
I must go. It'll be an hour till I get to the 
tower, and surely there'll be some news of the 
boat before then. Mother, dear,” and she bent 
down over the sick woman again. ‘“ Mother, 
dear, you won’t cross me!” 

‘I won't, dear; take your own way—though 
:t’s a wild day for man or woman to be out—but 
we're all willful enough when we're in love, Annie. 
So God bless you, dear, and send you back with 
good news, and a lightened heart.” 

“ Please God,” poor Annie murmured ; then 
kissing the pale face tenderly, she went. 

It was a wild day, indeed, for a woman to be 
out, but Annie never paused or hesitated. Wrap- 
ped closely in her woolen cloak, with its hood 
drawn round her face, she left the cottage on the 
hill-side, and set boldly to breast the stormy wind, 
which, beating in her face, disputed with her every 
step she took. On she went, scarcely feeling the 
dashing rain around her, heeding so little on her 
own account the fury of the storm. On she went, 
straining her eyes in vain to catch the outline of 
a sail upon the great, wide, misty, foaming sea 
beneath her. So long each minute appeared—so 


slow the progress that she made: each step that 


she advanced her heart seemed to beat higher— 
to grow more sick beneath its fear and hope. 

But at length a sobbing cry of agony burst 
from her; for suddenly, breaking from the mist, 
she saw a vessel making for the pier—making for 
it with terrible difficulty, for each wave on whose 
crest it rose, instead of bearing it forward, seem- 
ed only to crush it further back: yet still it bore 
on, hidden one moment, but rising again and 
again, still fighting desperately, unflinchingly, for 
the battle was for life or death. 

Breathless, Annie rushed along the slippery, 
streaming roads—her cloak no longer wrapped 
around her, but flying open to the wind; her 
hands convulsively stretched out; her cheek as 
pale as death ; her tearless eyes fixed where she 
knew, though now as she came nearer to the 
town she could no longer see it, that the sea lay ; 
for a passionate fear that she could not conquer 
had taken hold upon her—a sudden spasm of 
terror—a wild, fearful conviction that the vessel 
struggling to gain the port was her lover's ship. 

Wild as her figure was when she rushed upon 
the quay, no one heeded her, for there were figures 
as wild, and hearts as despairing gathered there 
before her; and even the cry which burst from her 
as she sprang into the crowd, scarcely caused an 
eye to turn upon her, for the air around was being 
rent with women’s cries. The vessel had gained 
the pier, and had struck upon it, and gone down 
with her crew. One man was struggling in the 
water still—struggling and crying out for help ; 





the voice rose even above the raging of the sea, 
and there was no help there. They stood and 
gazed upon him till he sank, like people frozen 
with horror. 

A convulsive grasp was laid upon an officer's 
arm who stood among the crowd, looking anx- 
iously through his glass out to sea, and a stifled 
voice asked, 

“Was that the Valentine?” 

The tone was so full of agony that, attracted by 
it, he turned round, and looking in th. speaker's 
face answered kindly, 

“ The Valentine! No, my girl; there ore no 
tidings of the Valentine yet.” 

Her hand still held his arm: he felt the thrill 
that ran through her whole frame as he spoke. 

* Not the Valentine ?—not come yet !—Oh, 
my God!” she cried. ' 

Her voice rang through the air, sounding so 
strangely in its hysterical joy, amidst the bitter 
cries of sorrow that were rising all around, that 
even the mourners turned, with half-reproachful 
looks, to gaze on her. 

“My poor girl, you had better go and take 
shelter somewhere,” the same officer said again, 
good-naturedly. “The Valentine mayn’t be in 
for hours yet—not until the storm’s over, per- 
haps ?” 

*« But she is due, Sir?” Annie exclaimed. 

“ Due '—why, yes—but in weather such as 
this we can’t expect a vessel to be in at her ordi- 
nary time. Come, come, my girl, don’t be putting 
a sad face upon it again; go away home, and 
keep up a good heart,” and he turned from her, 
and readjusted his glass. 

With her head bowed down upon her bosom, 
Annie turned too, and deaf to the voices of dis- 
tress around her, like one walking in a dream, 
she threaded her way through the anxious crowd. 
No one noticed her, no one spoke to her; all 
eyes were stretched across the sea, all hearts 
were full, watching for those who might never 
come to them again. And still, wilder and wilder, 
the storm raged, higher and higher the frantic sea 
foamed up; still heavier and darker hung the 
leaden clouds ; still thicker grew the misty vail 
that lay upon the water. 

Where no human voices reached ber, away 
from the harbor, on the bleak cold shore, Annie 
sat down to wait. The wind blew roughly over 
her, the heavy rain beat on her face, but she 
wrapped her cloak around her, and did not heed 
them ; she heeded nothing but the boiling waves 
that were dashing at her feet, their spray some- 
times leaping over her: covering her face then, 
as their thunder burst upon her, she would break 
into bitter sobs, wringing her hands, and calling 
out aloud in her distress. But no voice came to 
answer her, save the relentless, cruel, tempest- 
voice, which shrieked wilder and still wilder 
round her as the weary minutes passed. 

Hour after hour, and no single speck on the 
misty ocean any where to tell her that there still 
was hope; no sign of sail or ship as far as the 
eye could see. Her heart was sick within her - 
her strength was failing, her faith was gone : 
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she lay down upon the cold, wet beach, too 
wretched even to weep—too feeble even to pray. 
She lay shivering ; for the damp, penetrating cold 
was creeping like ice, nearer and nearer to her 
heart, seeming to deaden every feeling in her— 
wrapping her in a misty dreaminess—leaving her 
only the dull, intuitive consciousness alone that 
she was utterly desolate and miserable. 

What sound is that which breaks the sea’s 
great roar—low, heavy, booming, deep, slow roll- 
ing over sea and land! Up, Annie, and look out! 

Starting as if by magic from her trance, she 
springs up from the ground-~her cheek on fire— 
her arms flung upward in the air, crying aloud, 
as though her feeble voice’s answer could be 
heard—her eyes far straining seaward—but in vain 
—in vain!—upon the shrouded water still no 
vessel can be seen. Again that sound, deep wail- 
ing with the wild wind's roar—low-moaning on 
the white sea-crests; again and again still, at 
measured intervals, throughout a long, long hour. 

And she stands through it all immovable, in an 
agony that words can not speak—a life-suspense 
in which the brain beats almost to bursting. 

But it is broken at last. Suddenly, rolling 
back like a white curtain, the mist clears from the 
sea, and shows her the thing she seeks—a mast- 
less ship, tossing upon the waters helplessly, like 
a toy in a great giant’s grasp. 

She gives one cry that rends the air; then back 
along the shore she rushes with frantic speed, as 
though her efforts were to save the ship—back 
to the harbor where the other boat had sunk. 
The quay was alive again with people—with 
pale-faced men and women, some rushing wildly 
up and down, calling each one to save their hus- 
bands, brothers, fathers; some standing, silent, 
and still; their blanched lips pressed together— 
their hands clasped tightly, watching as though 
fascinated, each movement of the doomed ship ; 
some weeping loudly; some looking idly on; 
some few calm and self-possessed, taking counsel 
together what was to be done. 

“They can’t get men enough to man the life- 
boat,”” some one near Annie said. ‘“ Well, it’s 
no wonder—I wouldn’t go out in a quieter sea 
than this.” 

‘* No boat could reach her,” another answered ; 
‘‘ it would be throwing life away to try it.” 

“ Ay, [think so. She must shift for herself— 
ten to one she'll strike upon the pier like the 
Minerva, this morning,” the first man said 

“ But the Valentine's a tighter-built boat than 
ever the Minerva was,” the other returned; 
‘she'll stand a stouter shock than what sent the 
Minerva down.” 

‘Not she, man; why, she's more than half a 
wreck already,’ was the half-careless, half-con- 
temptuous answer. “If she takes the pier, she'll 
be at the bottom in five minutes’ time afterward 
—trust my word for that.” 

Standing by their side, Annie heard the words. 
No one to man the life-boat! no one to make one 
effort to save the crew !—no one, among all who 
stood there! She gazed wildly round her; the 
same officer who had spoken kindly to her in the 





morning, was standing with a group of gentlemen 
near. She was beside him in a moment, her 
hand grasping his arm again. 

‘The life-boat!—the life-boat!” she cried. 
«« Will no one save them? Oh, go to them—go 
to them !—will nothing be done? Look! look! 
—they are sinking! Oh, God forgive you !”’ and 
she fell on her knees, covering her face. 

“ No, no, she’s not sinking. Come, cheer up, 
my girl; it may all be well yet: whatever's pos- 
sible will be done ; but we can’t launch the life- 
boat. In such a sea it would be mere madness 
to attempt it.” 

“Then what are they to do!” she cried, des- 
pairingly ; but the only answer was a quick, “ Be 
quiet, now, my good girl,” as he shook her hand 
off, and turned away. 

She was quiet, pressing her hands upon her 
bosom to still the terrible beating of her heart. 
No word, nor cry, nor sob fell from her; she 
stood motionless, entranced, like one turned into 
stone; her lips apart, her wild eyes fastened on 
the ship, her face livid like death. 

Buffeted wildly to and fro, the boat yet came 
on, dashed forward on the crest of each swelling 
wave — onward and onward toward the great 
tongue pier that stretched a hundred feet out into 
the sea. All eyes were watching her: all hearts 
were standing still: many a voice as well as An- 
nie’s was hushed in this great moment of sus- 
pense. On, on, still!—another second now! 
Not yet—she is driven back—a retreating wave 
has caught her—her decks are under water; she 
is rising once more—a great sea lifts her up—it 
bears her forward—it flings her on the pier—she 
has struck—she has separated—she is sinking! A 
cry like the cry of one voice breaks from the whole 
assembled crowd—a wild shriek that spreads far 
even over the raging sea—a shriek from wives 
who are made widows—from fathers and moth- 
ers who are made childless—from hearts which 
are made desolate. Who can save them—who 
can save them, struggling in those surging wa- 
ters? A cry for help is rising there—a cry as 
wild, as full of agony as that which burst upon 
the shore, and has broken now into innumerable 
sounds of woe. But what avails it!—who can 
save them! They are going down—the waves 
are wrapping them in their strong, cruel arms— 
their cries are coming up suffocating from amidst 
the raging waters. 

One woman has broken from the crowd and 
rushed upon the pier. They try to hold her 
back, but, laughing wildly, she bursts from them : 
the wind is madly helping her on—on, on, she 
can not return: forward through the spray of the 
breaking waves—forward to the wreck of the 
Valentine. Wildly she rushes on—one name 
alone, repeated like a cry, upon her lips—one 
name, rising ringing on the wind, echoing amidst 
the waves’ deep thunder, calling for an answer, 
with wrung hands—with pale, ceagutting eyes 
piercing the troubled sea. 

Hark! Not in vain—oh, Aasie; nehits vein 
thy prayer is heard—listen !—look down ! 

Faint, like an echo of her ery—feeble, like a 
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failing breath, the answer comes; from the worn 
battler’s dying lips, with passionate death tender- 
ness, her name has broken, and upward-stretch- 
ing arms are calling toher. She sees—ah, hears: 
a shout of maniac laughter, wildly joyous—then 
a low sob—a moaning, trembling cry, and then a 
spring, and she is with him. Together they go 
down—together, locked in one another’s arms 
they sink, and the water closes over them: the 
dark water wraps them in its arms for evermore. 

The leaden storm-clouds break in the far west 
—one single cleft, through which a flood of crim- 
son light shoots forth across the sea. The white 
foam sparkles up like silver, the tumultuous waves 
are glittering like hills of gold: there, where the 
lovers sank, the heaving sea appears to be on 
fire. Deep, intense, beautiful, the radiance falls 
around, playing like golden lightning on the wa- 
ter. They lie below, cold and dead, locked in 
that long, last, passionate embrace ; but, as that 
crimson glory fades away, perhaps upon its wing 
it bears their spirits to enter with it through the 
golden gates. 

Low watcher in the cottage on the hill, thou 
too didst see that sudden flood of light, and as it 
fell across thy bed, did no voice come to tell thee 
that it marked the moment of thy daughter's 
death? Watch no more; the night is coming 
on, she never can return. Beneath the wild 
waves now she sleeps with him she loved; yet 
think not of her lying there ; think rather, when 
the golden sunlight streams upon thee, that she 
is looking down on thee through it. 


THE GREEN RING AND THE GOLD 
RING. 
HE story I have to tell, occurred less than 
eighty years ago, in the days of powder and 
pomade ; of high heads and high heels; when 
beaux in pea-green coats lined with rose-color, 
attended on belles who steadied their dainty steps 
with jewel-headed canes; and when lettres-de- 
cachet lay like sachets-a-gants on toilet-tables 
among patches and rouge. Less than eighty 
years ago, when the fair Queen of France and 
her ladies of honor wielded these same lettres-de- 
cachet with much of the ease with which they 
fluttered their fans. Less than eighty years ago, 
when the iron old Marquis de Mirabeau was 
writing to his brother the Commandeur de Malte 
those fearful letters, wherein the reader of the 
present day may trace, as in a map, the despotic 
powers then exercised by the seigneurs of France 
over their sons and daughters, as well as over 
their tenants and vassals. Hard, short-sighted, 
Marquis de Mirabeau! Little did he reckon 
when he wrote these letters, or when he con- 
signed his son, in the flush of youth, and hope, 
and love, to a prison-cell and to exile, that the 
family name was to be indebted to the fame of 
that vituperated son for its salvation from obscuri- 
ty, or that the arbitrary powers he used so vilely 
were soon to be swept away forever. 
Less than eighty years ago, then, before the 
Revolution was dreamed of in that part of France, 
there stood, in a long, straggling, picturesque 











village of one of the southern provinces, a stone- 
and-mud cottage, less dirty and uninviting than 
those by which it was surrounded. There was 
no dirt-heap under the solitary window, no puddle 
before the door, which, unlike every other house 
in the village, possessed the luxury of an unfrac- 
tured door-step. No tidy cottage-gardens gave 
cheerful evidence of the leisure or taste of the 
inmates ; for in those days the laboring popula- 
lation of France were too thoroughly beaten 
down by arbitrary exactions to have spare hours 
to devote to their own pursuits ; but round the 
window of this particular cottage a nasturtium 
had been trained by strings ; and, through its 
yellow and orange flowers one could, now and 
then, catch a glimpse of a pair of lustrous eyes. 

The superior cleanliness of this little dwelling, 
the flowers, the decency of the family, were the 
work of one pair of hands belonging to a young 
girl named Alix Laroux, whose industry was the 
support of a younger brother and sister, and of a 
blear-eyed grandmother. 

Now, Alix was a pretty, as well as a hard- 
working girl, yet it was neither to her beauty nor 
to her industry that she was indebted for becom- 
ing the heroine of our tale, although her success 
in finding work, when others could find none, 
had made envious tongues gossip about her. 
Village scandal is very like town seandal ; as like 
as a silken masquerade costume is to its linsey- 
woolsey original ; the form is the same, the tex- 
ture alone is different ; and at the well of Beau- 
regard, from which water was fetched and where 
the salad for supper was washed, it was whis- 
pered that Alix was a coquette, and that the re- 
mote cause of her prosperity was the influence 
which her bright eyes had obtained over the strong 
heart of the Bailiff of Beauregard. Every one 
wished that good might come of it, but— 

But, in the mean while, good did come of it ; 
for, thanks to the large black eyes that looked so 
frankly into bis, and to the merry smile of the 
village beauty, Monsieur Reboul had come to the 
knowledge of Alix’s cheerful steady activity ; 
and a feeling of respect had mingled with his 
early admiration when he discovered that, while 
no one was more particular in the payment of 
lawful dues than the hard-working girl, no one 
resisted more strenuously any illegal exactions. 
At length the stricken bailifi—who, by-the-by, 
was double Alix’s age—testified the sincerity of 
his feelings toward her by taking her brother 
Jean into the household at the castle, and even 
offered to have Alix herself admitted among the 
personal attendants of one of the young ladies 
of Beauregard, whose marriage had lately been 
celebrated with great magnificence in Paris. 

But Alix shook her pretty head, and said, 
“No, she thanked him all the same,” with a 
smile that showed her pearly teeth ; and what 
man in love—though a bailiff—could resent a 
denial so sweetly accompanied! Monsieur Re- 
boul was, indeed, for a moment, cast down, but 
his spirits were soon revived by some of those 
wonderful which men in his pre- 
dicament generally have at their command ; so he 
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left the cottage with a friendly adieu to the smil- 
ing girl, and without a suspicion that Alix had 
any private reasons for her dislike to leave the 
village, or that the daily greeting of Francois the 
stone-cutter was a matter of more moment to 
her than the prettiest compliments of the Bailiff 
of Beauregard. 

The next day was markei-day at Maillot, a 
town about two leagues distant from the village, 
whither, for four years, Alix had been accustomed 
te go once a week with poultry and eggs; her 
great resource for the rent of her grand-dame’s 
hut. It was a matter of rivalry among the young 
women of the neighborhood to be first at market ; 
and Alix, who greatly enjoyed supremacy in 
every thing, had endeavored in this, as in all else, 
to surpass her companions. This, however, was 
not very easy, for others could rise betimes as 
she did herself. A few montis before, an acci- 
dental discovery of her brother Jean had at length 
secured for her the envied privilege. Jean, like 
other idle lads of his class, was necessarily a 
poacher, and, on one of his secret expeditions 
into the forest which lay between Beauregard- 
and Maillot, had chanced to fall upon a path by 
which the distance between the two places was 
shortened by at least a third. This discovery he 
confided to Alix; and ever since, under his guid-* 
ance and escort, she had availed herself of it to, 
reach Maillot earlier and with less fatigue than, 
her companions. She had found the walk very | 
pleasant when Jean was with her to her 
basket, and with his boyish sallies to prevent her 
from dwelling on the superstitious terrors with 
which tradition had invested the forest ; but now 
that she must tread its tangled paths alone, she 
hesitated, and was.half tempted to relinquish the 
daring project. Still she felt unwilling to yield the 
honor of being first without a struggle. Besides, 
her companions had always given her a repu- 
tation for courage, and although she had a secret 
conviction that she owed it solely to her young 
brother’s reflected bravery, it is a reputation which 
young girls prize so highly, that, rather than for- 
feit it, they will rush recklessly into real 
from which, if they escape, it is by their 
tune, and not by their boasted courage. 

Alix could not endure to allow to others that 
she was afraid. No, no, she must not permit 
that to be said, nor must she expose herself to 
the jeers and laughter of those who w: 
light to hear that she was 
She must go by the wood 
early. And so thinking, she laid 
rest 


The part of France in which Alix was born | tradition 
and brought up is full of historical remains, and 
therefore abounds with traditions, the more mys- 
tical and terrible from the dash of paganism with 
which they are mixed up. Not a forest, ruin, 
or grotto, is without some picturesque 
which the young listen to from the lips 
aged with shuddering delight ; and all that Alix 
had ever heard of the forest of Beauregard, or of 
any other haunted wood in the province, rose 
with disagreeable tenacity to her memory on this 

Vor. IX.—No. 50.—Q 


Sor- 


. She remembered the darkness 
and owe of the old trees, the thickness of the 
brushwood, and shuddered as she thought of the 
possibility of meeting the Couleuvre-Fée—the 
Melusina of Provence—or the Chévre d’Or, who 
confides the secret resting-place of hidden treas- 
ures to the wandering traveler, only to afflict him 
with incurable melancholy if he proved himself 
unworthy of riches.. As the dread of these su- 
pernatural creatures increased upon her with the 
silence and darkness of night, she hid her head 
beneath tho counterpane, and wisely resolved to 
dare all that human beings could do to vex her, 
rather than encounter the tricks and temptations 
of those unearthly ones—and then she slept. 

Light to see, however, is nearly allied to cour- 
age to dare; and when Alix arose at early dawn, 
her perturbations and i had vanished, 
and her midnight decision was overturned by the 
impulse of the morning. She dressed herself, 
quickly, but cazefully, in her most becoming at- 
tire ; and avery fine specimen of the women of the 
province she looked—noted though they are forthe 
regal style of their beauty—when equipped in her 


| plaited petticoat ; her bright fichu, not pinned tight- 


ly down, but crossing the bosom in graceful folds, 
and fastened in a knot at the back ; herthick glossy 
bands of black hair contrasting well with the rich 
glew of her cheek, and with the Madras silk hand- 
kerchief which covered, without concealing the 
luxuriance of her long hair. Holding in her 
hand her large market-basket, not unlike in shape 
to a coal-scuttle or a gipsey bonnet, with a majes- 
tic rather than a tripping step, Alix began her 
walk ; looking more like one of the Roman mat- 
rons from whom tradition tells that her race was 
descended than a poor peasant girl. 

As she reached the turn from the high-road to 
the wood, she quickened her steps, and resolute- 
ly took the forest path; while, as if determined 
to prove to herself that she was not afraid, she 
ever and anon gave forth 2 snatch of song, in a 
voice as clear and shrill as that of the birds twit- 
tering in the branches overhead, to join the com- 
mon hymn of praise with which the denizens of 
earth and sky salute the new-born day. 

The morning was unusually sultry and op- 
pressive, the sun was but newly risen. 
Alix felt herself overcome with fatigue 
scarcely half-way through the forest. 
so fatigued that she found it necessary to sit 


. | down; but just as she had selected a seat in a 


quiet shady nook, which promised to be a pleas- 
ant resting-place, she gree yen abutted 
closely on the opening to one of grottoes that 

tradition had marked out as the former habitation 


no sooner became aware of the grotto’s vicinity 
than she rose hastily, and, snatching up her bas- 
ket, set off down one of the alleys of the 

| without taking time to consider where she 
going; when forced to pause to 

breath, she found herself in a spot she 

seen before, but one so lovely that 





around with surprise and admiration. 
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It was a little glade, in form almost an amphi- 
theatre, carpeted with turf as soft and elastic as 
velvet ; its bright green enameled with flowers ; 
and on each petal, each tiny blade of grass, dew- 
drops were sparkling like tears of happiness, in 
welcome to the sun’s returning rays. Around 
this little circle, mighty old trees, gnarled and 
rugged, the fathers of the forest, were so regular- 
ly arranged as to seem the work of art rather 
than of nature, and this impression was strength- 
ened by the avenue-like alley that spread from it 
toward the north. Immediately opposite to this 
opening, on the southern side of the amphithe- 
atre, rose a rampart of gray rocks, marbled with 
golden veins, from whose hoary sides sprang 
forth the rock-rose or pink cystus, and under 
whose moist shade the blue aster, one of the fair- 
est of earth’s stars, flourished luxuriantly. As 
Alix’s eye fell on the trees, and grass, and flow- 
ers, she set her basket down carefully at the foot 
of a fine old oak, and, forgetting fatigue, heat, 
and superstitious terrors, busied herself in gath- 
ering the dew-gemmed flowers, until her apron 
was quite full. 

Then, seating herself under the oak, she began 
with pretty fastidiousness to choose the most 
perfect of her treasures to arrange into a bouquet 
for her bosom, and one for her hair. While thus 
engaged she half-chanted, half-recited her Salve 
Regina : 

Hail to the Queen who reigns above, 
Mother of Clemency and Love' 

We, from this wretched world of tears, 
Send sighs and groans unto thine ears. 
Oh, thou sweet advocate, bestow 

One pitying look on us below! 


The hymn and toilet were concluded together ; 
and then, but not till then, Alix remembered that 
there was a market at Maillot, at which she must 
_be present, instead of spending the day in such 
joyous idleness. She sighed and wished she 
‘were a lady—the young lady of Beauregard, of 
whose marriage Monsieur Reboul had told her 
such fine things—and, as she thought thus, as- 
-sociation of ideas awoke the recollection that this 
day was the twenty-third of June, the vigil of 
-St. John; a season said to be very fatal to the 
females of the house of Beauregard. She shud- 
-dered as the terrors of that tradition recurred to 
her memory, and wished she were not alone in 
the haunted forest on so unlucky a day. Many 
-and strange were the superstitions she had heard 
regarding St. John’s Eve, and many the observ- 
ances of which she had been the terrified wit- 
ness; but that which had always affected her 
imagination the most was the ancient belief that 
-any one who has courage to hold a lonely vigil in 
-a church on St. John’s Eve, beholds passing in 
\procession. all those who are fated to die within 
the year. It was with this superstition that the 
legend of Beauregard was associated ; for it was 
-said that in old times a certain lady of the family 
had, for of her own—bad reasons of 
eourse—held such a vigil, had seen her own 
-spirit among the doomed, and had indeed died 
‘that year. Tradition further averred, that since 





then, the twenty-third of June had been always 
more or less fatal to the females of her house ; 
and as Alix remembered this, she was content to 
be only Alix Leroux, who, though possessed nei- 
ther of chateaux nor forests, and forced to work 
hard and attend weekly markets, had no ances- 
tral doom hanging over her, but could look for- 
ward to a bright future, as the beloved mistress 
of a certain stone-cutter's comfortable home ; of 
which stone-cutter’s existence Monsieur Reboul 
was quite unconscious. 

Her thoughts of Francois, her young warm- 
hearted lover, and of the two strong arms ready 
at a word from her to do unheard-of miracles, 
dimpled her cheeks with smiles, and entirely 
banished the uncomfortable cogitations which 
had preceded them ; taking up her basket, she 
arose, and, looking around her, began to consid- 
er which path she ought to follow, to find the 
most direct road to Maillot. 

She was still undecided, when a whole herd of 
deer dashed down the north alley toward her, 
and broke forcibly through the thick covert be- 
yond, as if driven forward by intense fear. She 
was startled by the sudden apparition, for a mo- 
ment’s consideration convinced her that what had 
terrified them might terrify her also, and that the 
part of the forest from which they had been driven 
was that which she must cross to reach Maillot. 
Timid as a deer herself, at this thought she 
strained her eyes in the direction whence they 
had come, but could see nothing. She listened ; 
all was still again, not a leaf stirred—and yet, 


was it fancy, or was it her sense of hearing ex- 
cited by fear to a painful degree of acuteness, 
that made her imagine that she heard, at an im- 
mense distance, a muffled sound of wheels and 


of the tramp of horses’ feet? She wrung her 
hands in terror; for, satisfied that no earthly 
carriage could force its way through the tangled 
forest paths, she could only suppose that some- 
thing supernatural and terrible was about to blast 
her sight ; still, as if fascinated, she gazed in the 
direction of the gradually increasing sounds. 
Not a wink of her eyes distracted her sight as 
she peered through the intervening branches. 
Presently, a huge body, preceded by something 
which caught and reflected the straggling rays 
of sunshine that penetrated between the trees, 
was seen crushing through the brushwood. 
Nearer and nearer it came with a curiously ( 
undulating movement, and accompanied, by the ~ 
same strange, dull, inexplicable sound, until, as 
it paused at a few hundred paces from her place 
of concealment, she perceived, to her intense 
relief, that the object of her terror was nothing 
more than an earthly vehicle of wood and iron, 
in the form of one of the unwieldy coaches of the 
day, drawn by a team of strong Flanders horses ; 
and that the strange muffled sound which had 
accompanied it, arose solely from the elasticity 
of the turf over which it rolled having deadened 
the noise of the wheels and the horses’ hoofs. 
The relief from supernatural terrors, however, 
rendered Alix only the more exposed to earthly 
fears ; and, when a second glance at the carriage 
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showed her that the glistening objects which had 
caught her eye at a distance were the poli 
barrels of mousquetons, or heavy carbines, car- 
ried by two men who occupied the driving seat, 
she slipped from her hiding-place behind the large 
oak tree, and carefully ensconced herself among 
the thick bushes that overshadowed the rocks. 

Scarcely had she done this, before one of the 
armed men got down from the box, and walked 
round the circular glade, scanning it with a curi- 
ous and penetrating glance. For a moment, he 
paused before the old oak, as if attracted by some 
flowers Alix had dropped; but, another quick- 
searching look seeming to satisfy him, he -re- 
turned to the carriage and stood by the door, as 
if in conference with some one inside. 

“Thank Heaven!” thought Alix, “he sees 
that the carriage can not pass further in this 
direction; I shall not, therefore, be kept here 
long ;” and her curiosity as to what was next to 
be done gaining predominance over her fears, she 
again peered eagerly between the branches. A 
gentleman got out of the carriage, and examined 
the little glade as carefully as his servant had done. 

‘‘ What a handsome man!” thought Alix. 
«« What a grand dress he has ; all silk and vel- 
vet!” She fixed an admiring glance on the tall, 
noble-looking figure that stood for a moment, 
silent and still, in the centre of the amphitheatre. 

“It will do, Pierre,” he said at length, as he 
turned on his steps: “ begin your work.” 

Pierre bowed, ahd, without speaking, pointed 
to a little plot of ground, of peculiarly bright 
green, with a dark ring round it—a fairy-ring, in 
short, so named in all countries—which lay al- 
most directly opposite to Alix’s hiding-place. 

“ Yes,” was the brief answer. “Call Joseph 
to help; we are at least an hour too late.” 

The strong rigidity of the speaker’s counte- 
nance caused Alix to tremble, although she did 
not know why, unless it were in her dread of 
falling into his hands as a spy of his secret 
actions, whatever they might be; for he was evi- 
dently not a man to be trifled with. 

Pierre went back to the carriage, from which 
the other man had already descended, and to- 
gether they took, from the hind boot, a couple of 
pickaxes and spades, with which they speedily 
began to cut away the turf of the green-ring, for 
a space of some six or eight feet in length, and as 
many in breadth. 

She could distinctly see Pierre’s face, and per- 
ceived that it was not one she had ever seen be- 
fore. That of Joseph was concealed from her, as 
he worked with his back toward her; but there 
was something about his dress and appearance 
which seemed familiar to her, and which was 
very different from that of Pierre. But what 
strange kind of hole was that they were digging? 

“‘ Holy Mother of mercy, it is a grave !” 

As this idea occurred to her, her blood ran 
cold ; but the sudden thought underwent as sud- 
den a change, when, the second man turning his 
face toward her, she recognized, to her amaze- 
ment, the countenance of her admirer, the old 
bailiff. 





The sight of his familiar face dissipated her 
gloomy suspicions, and she speedily persuaded 
herself that instead of a grave to hide some dread- 
ful deed, they were digging for some of the cen- 
cealed treasures which every body knew were 
buried in the forest. Monsieur Reboul had 
often told her that he had heard of them from 
his grandmother, so it was natural enough he 
should be ready to seek them. How she would 
torment him with the secret thus strangely ac- 
quired ! 

From her merry speculations she was roused 
at length by the reappearance of the tall man, 
carrying in his arms something wrapped in a 
horseman’s cloak, and followed by another and 
younger figure, bearing, like himself, all the out- 
ward signs belonging to the highest class of the 
nobility, though on his features was stamped an 
expression of cruelty and harshness. 

“Going to bury a treasure rather than seek 
one,” thought Alix. - “ Very well, Monsieur Re- 
boul, I have you still!” 

The tall man, meanwhile, had placed his bur- 
den on the ground. Removing the cloak that 
covered it, he now displayed to Alix’s astonished 
eyes a young and very lovely lady. For a mo- 
ment, the fair creature stood motionless where 
she was placed, as if dazzled by the sudden light ; 
but it was for a moment only, and then she flung 
herself on the ground at the feet of the elder 
man, beseeching him to have metcy upon her, to 
remember that she was young, and that life, any 
life, was dear to her! 

The man moved not a muscle, uttered not a 
word save these—“ I have sworn it.” 

The girl—for she looked little more than six- 
teen—pressed her hands on her bosom, as if to 
still the suffocating beating of her heart, and wai 
silent. Such silence! Such anguish! Alix 
trembled as if she herself were under the sen- 
tence of that cold, cruel man. But now the 
grave was finished ; for grave it seemed to be, 
and one, too, destined to inclose that living, 
panting, beautiful creature. The eld man laid 
his hand upon her arm and drew her forcibly to 
the edge of the gaping hole. 

With sudden strength she wrenched herself 
from his grasp; and, with a wild and thrillmg 
shriek, rushed to the young man, clung to him, 
kissed his hands, his feet, raised her wild, tear- 
less eyes to his, and implored for mercy, with 
such an agony of terror in her hoarse, broken 
voice, that the young man’s powerful frame 
shook as if struck by ague: Involuntarily, uncon- 
sciously he clasped her in his arms. What he 
might have said or done, God knows, had the 
oldman allowed him time ; but already he was 
upon them, and snatclred the girl from his em- 
brace, The young man turned away with a look 
so terrible that Alix never recalled it, never 
spoke of it afterward, without an invocation to 
Heaven. ‘ 

“+ Kill me first !” shrieked the poor girl, as her 
executioner dragged her a second time to that 
living grave. ‘‘ Not alive, not alive! Oh my 
father, not alive !” 


et anaes 
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‘] have no child, you no father!” was the 
stern reply. The young man hid his face in his 
hands, and Alix saw them thrust their victim 
into the grave ; but she saw no more, for, with 
a cry almost as startling as that which the mur- 
dered lady had uttered, she fled from her conceal- 
ment back to the village. Panting, she rushed 
on without pause, without hesitation, through 
unknown paths ; her short quick cries for ‘‘ Help! 
help! help!” showing the one idea that pos- 
sessed her; but she met noone until she stopped 
exhausted and breathless at the first house in the 
village, that of the curé. 

“ Come, come at once ; they will have killed 
her !” she exclaimed. 

‘‘ What is the matter, my poor girl?” he asked 
in amazement, as, pushing back his spectacles, 
he raised his head from his breviary. 

“ Oh come, sit! I will tell you as we go. 
Where is Frangois! He would help me! Oh, 
what shall I do, what shall I do? Come, do 
come !” 

There was no mistaking the look of agitation 
in her face: the curé yielded to her entreaties 
and followed her. As they quitted the house, 
they met some laborers with spades in their 
hands, going to their daily work. 

** Make these men come with us,’’ Alix said, 
“ and bring their spades !” 

The curé did so, and in an incredibly short 
space of time the little party reached the green 
ring. The spot was vacant now, as formerly— 
carriage; horses, servants, executioners, and vic- 
tim, all had disappeared as if by magic ; and, in 
the quiet sylvan solitude, not a trace save the 
newly-turned soil was perceptible of the tragedy 
enacted there so lately.. But Alix staid not to 
@lance around her; going directly up to the 
fatal spot, she gasped out, “ Dig, dig!” 

No one knew why the order was given, nor 
what they were expected to find ; but her eager- 
ness had extended itself to the whole party, and 
they at once set to work, while she herself, 
prostrate on the ground, tried to aid them by 
tearing up the sods with her hands. At length 
the turf was removed, and a universal ery of 
horror was heard when the body of the unhappy 
girl was discovered. 


*¢ Take her out ; she is not dead! M rle 


ire, dies illa!” as they gently bore the corpse 
from the place of its savage sepulture, to holy 
ground. For several days the body was exposed 
in an open coffin in the little village church of 
Beauregard, and every effort was made to track 
the perpetrators of the dreadful deed. But in 
vain; no trace of them could be found. An in- 
nate dread of some personal misfortune sealed 
Alix's lips with respect to her recognition of the 
bailiff, and all inquiries as to the passing of a 
carnage such as she had described, between Mail- 
lot and Novelle, were made unsuccessfully. 

The dress of the young lady was carefully ex- 
amined, in hopes of the discovery of her name 
by means of ciphers or initials on her linen; but 
there were none. The satin robe, the jewels she 
had worn on her neck and arms, and the delicate 
flowers twined in her hair, gave evidence that she 
had been carried away from some gay fete. From 
the ring on her marriage finger they augured she 
was a wife; but there all conjecture ended. 
After her burial in holy ground her gold ring and 
other ornaments were hung up in the church, in 
the hope that some day a claimant might arise 
who could unravel the strange mystery; and 
close by them was suspended an ex voto offering 
by Alix, in gratitude for her own escape. 

The story was never cleared up. Monsieur 
Reboul was never seen again, and Alix had so 
lost her boasted courage that she never afterward 
dared to take a solitary walk, especially near the 
fatal green ring in the forest. Perhaps it was 
this dread of being alone, or perhaps the myste- 
rious disappearance of Monsieur Reboul, which 
tempted her soon afterward to follow the advice 
of her neighbors, and become the wife of Fran- 
¢ois, the stone-cutter. The marriage was a happy 
one, and a time came when the remembrance of 
that fatal eve of St. John was recalled more as a 
strange legend to be told to her children and 
grandchildren than as a fearful drama in which 
she had herself taken part. 

In the revolutionary struggles which followed, 
the ornaments of the murdered girl were, with 
other relics of the old régime, lost or removed 
from the little village chureh. Yet the story 
lingers there still, and, like many another strange 
story, it is a true one. jf 





Curé, save her; tell us how to save her !” 

The laborers gently raised the body, and placed 
it in Alix’s arms, as she still sat on the ground. 
They chafed the cold hands, loosened the rich 
dress—the poor girl's only shroud—but she gave 
no sign of life. 

«« Water, water!” cried Alix. ' 

No fountain was near, but the reugh men 
gathered the dead leaves strewed around, and 
sprinkled the pale face with the dew they still 
held. Fora second they all hoped; the eyelids 
quivered slightly, and a faint pulsation of the 
heart was clearly perceptible. 

But that was all They had come too late. 

The curé bent over the dead, and repeated the 
solemn “De profundis clamavi ad te, Domine,” 
and then all joined in the hymn of death, “ Dies 


PICTURE OF A GREEK GIRL. 
= is a baggy damsel with a quaint, sly face, 
and her principal occupation is that of a maid 
of all work. 

But she is dressed to-day ; it is St. Somebody’s 
feast, and every body is idling away their time in 
consequence. It was St. Whatshisname’s day 
the day before yesterday, and it will be St. 
Whoist’s day the day after to-morrow. Though 
our balloon-clad young acquaintance is wom it is 
with a busy idleness ; for she has been oc¢upied 
ever since eight o’clock this morning in carrying 
about fruit, jellies, and sweetmeats, with strong 
raw spirits in gilded glasses, and little cups of 
unstrained coffee. A very singular and amusing 
picture she makes, as she stands bolt upright, 





tray in hand, before her father’s guests. She is 
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pretty. Yes, there is no doubt of that; but she 
has done almost every thing possible to disfigure 
herself. Though certainly not seventeen, with 
the rich, clear complexion of the Greeks, she is 
rouged up to the very eyes. Where she is not 
rouged, she is whitened. Her eyebrows are 
painted, and she has even found means to intro- 
duce some black abomination under her eyelids to 
make the eyes look larger. Her hair would be 
almost a marvel if left to itself; but she has 
twisted it, and plaited it, woven gold coins into 
it, and tied it up with dirty handkerchiefs, and 
gummed and honeyed it, till every tress has grown 
distorted and angry. Her ears are in themselves 
as sly and coquettish a pair of ears as need be; 
and they peep out beneath her tortured locks as if 
they would rather like to have a game at bo-peep 
than otherwise: but they are literally torn half 
an inch longer than they should be by an enorm- 
ous pair of Mosaic ear-rings bought of a peddler. 
Her hands might have been nice once, for théy 
are still small; but they are as tough‘as horn and 
as red as chaps can make them, with sheer hard 
work, scrubbing and washing about the house. All 
Greek women, I think, have been mere housewives 
since the time of Andromache. Her figure is, if 
possible, more generally baggy than her trowsers. 
It bulges out in the most extraordinary bumps 
and fullness. A short jacket—as much too small 
for her as the brigand attire of the 

not make this general plumpness less remarkable ; 
and she has a superfluity of clothes, which re- 
minds one of the late King Christophe’s idea of 
full dress. Numerous, however, as are the arti- 
cles of wearing apparel she has put on, they all 
terminate with the trowsers, which are looped up 
just below the knee. The rest of the leg and 
feet are bare, and hard, .and plump, and purple, 
and chapped almost beyond belief, even in the fine 
piercing cold of a Greek February. 

Her mind is a mere blank. Her idea of life is 
love-making, cleaning the house, serving coffee, 
and rouging herself on festival days. She can 
not read or write, or play the piano; but she can 
sing and dance. She can talk too, though never 
before company, No diplomatist can touch her 
in intrigue or invention. Not even Captain Ab- 
solute’s groom could tell a falsehood with more 
composure. She does not know what it is to 
speak the truth; and, to use a Greek saying, she 
is literally kneaded up with tricks. The Greek 
girl has no heart, no affections. She is a mere 
lump of flesh and calculation. Her marriage is 
quite an affair of buying and selling, It is ar- 
ranged by her friends. They offer to give a house 
(that is indispensable), and so much to whoever 
will take her off their hands. By-and-by, some- 
body comes to do so; the priests are called, there 
is a quaint strange ceremony, and he is bound, by 
fine, to perform his promise. This fine is usually 
ten per cent. on the fortune which was offered 

I have said she can talk, but she can only talk 
of and to her neighbors; and she spends her 
evenings chiefly in sitting singing in the door- 
way, and watchingthem. This she does herself; 





but she has a little ally (a chit of a girl about 
seven years old, and looking forty, that you meet 
in the houses of all the islanders), who is on the 
look-out all day. No one ever enters a Greek 
house but the neighborhood knows it. All down 
the street, and in the next, and every whiere, 
those little girls are watching and flitting about 
on cunning errands as stealthily and swift as 
cats. Her father and mother will tell you that 
her own cousins never saw her alone or spoke a 
dozen consecutive words to her; but I rather fan- 
cy she-has some acquaintance of her own; and 
she is generally on terms of rather startling 
friendship with the young man servant, who 
forms almost part of the family in all Greek 
houses. On summer nights too, when good 
people should be asleep, you will see closely- 
hooded figures flitting about noiselessly, like 
black ghosts. They are Greek girls, What 
they are about nobody knows. Perhaps, looking 
for the moon, which will not rise for some hours. 
At every dark corner of a wall, also, you will 
see young gentlemen sitting in the deep shadow 
with wonderful perseverance. If you go very 
near and they do not see you, you may hear them 
singing songs, but low as the humming of a bee : 
so low, that they do not disturb even the timid 
owl who sits cooing amid the ruins of the last 
fire over the way. The Greek girl knows an 
amazing quantity of songs, and all of the same 
kind. They are about equal in point of compo- 
sition to the worst of our street ballads: full of 
the same coarse wit and low trickery. They are 
sung to dreary, monotonous airs; and always 
through the nose. Never had the national songs 
of a people so little charm or distinctive charae- 
ter. You seek the strong, sweet language of the 
heart in vain among them. They have neither 
grace nor fancy. 

With all this, the Greek girl is pious. She 
would not break any of the severe fasts of her 
church, even for money, though they condemn 
her to dry bread and olives for six weeks at a 
time: nor would she neglect going to church on 
certain days upon any account. She has a faith 
in ceremonies, and in charms, relics, and saints, 
almost touching ; but there her belief ends. She 
would not trust the word of her own father or the 
archbishop. She can not suppose it possible that 
any one would speak the truth, unless he was 
obliged ; and she judges correctly, according to 
her own experience. She herself would prom- 
ise, and take an unmixed delight in deceiving her 
own mother on a question about a pin’s head; 
but she would scrupulously avoid doing any thing 
she had promised ; and the only way even to pre- 
vent her accepting a husband, would be to make 
her sey she would have him beforehand. From 
that moment her fertile wits would toil night and 
day to find means of escape. And find them she 
would, to change her mind the day after she was 
free. 


She has one hope dearer than all the rest. It 
is that she may one day wear Frank clothes, and 
see the Greeks at.Constantinople. This is no 
exaggeration; the wrongs of the tayah have 
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eaten into all classes of society in Turkey, until 
even women lisp, and the children prattle ven- 
geance. It is so strong that it has made the 
Greeks hate one of the prettiest remaining cos- 
tumes in the world, as a symbol of their most 
bitter and cruel servitude, 

By-and-by, the Greek girl will grow old. 
From a household servant, she will then sink into 
a drudge, and her head will be always bound 
up as if she had a chronic toothache. You will 
see her carrying water en washing days, or groan- 
ing and squabbling upon others as she cleans the 
herbs for dinner. She will have become so old 
even at thirty, that it is impossible to recognize 
her. Rouge and whitening will have so corrod- 
ed her face, that it looks like a sleepy apple or a 
withered medlar. Her eyes are shriveled into 
nothing. Her teeth will have been eaten away 
by rough wine, and noxious tooth-powders. She 
will be bald when she does not wear a towering 
wig, that only comes out on St. Everybody's 
days. The plump figure and all its bumps will 
have shriveled into a mere heap of aching old 
bones, and her only pleasures in this life will be 
scandal and curiosity. 

You will find her croaking about, watching 
her neighbors at the most unseasonable times. 
She has wonderful perseverance in ferreting out 
a secret. She will thus know many more things 
than are true, and tell them with singular readi- 
ness and vivacity. She will be the terror of her 
neighborhood, and there is no conciliating her. 
Kindness, good humor, even money—which she 
prizes as much as she did when a girl, and grasps 
at it as eagerly—will have no effect on her. She 
must speak evil and hatch troubles, or she would 
die. The instinct of self-preservation is strong ; 
so she will go upon her old course, come what 
may. She will be a terror even to her own 
daughter. 

She has been reduced to this state by having 
been a thing of bargain and sale so long, that 
she has learned to consider money as the chief 
good. She has been subject to insult; to be 
beaten ; to be carried away into the harem of a 
man she has never seen, and whose whole kind 
she despises; and has lost all natural feeling. 
All grace, tenderness, and affection, have been 
burnt out of her as with a brand. She has been 
looked upon as a mere tame animal until she has 
become little better. She has been doubted until 
deception has become her glory. She has been 
imprisoned and secluded until trickery has be- 
come her master passion. She has been kept 
from healthy knowledge and graceful accom- 
plishments, from all softening influences and 
ennobling thoughts, until her mind has fes- 
tered. When she is young, she is shut up 
until she becomes uncomfortable from fat; when 
she is old, she is worked until she becomes 
a skeleton. None have any respect or love for 
_ nor would she be now worthy of it, if they 


But I drop the pen in weariness, only saying, 
that if a Greek girl be such as I have described 
her, what must a Greek boy be. 





THE DURAND PROPERTY. 

us register of any lawyer in ordinary prae- 

tice contains more records of the emotions 
and passions which sway human nature than 
apy other sort of volume ever written or pr.nt- 
ed. To the eye ofa stranger, indeed, these jines 
present only the abbreviated notes of ordinary 
office occurrences, or the condensed history of 
the progress of suits at law or in equity. But to 
the eye of the man who has made or directed the 
entries from day to day, a glance over the pages 
recalls a hundred strange and startling, and as 
many sad and sickening histories. It is no pleas- 
ant retrospect for a lawyer to review this book ; 
and I believe it is seldom done except when ab- 
solutely required for business purposes. The 
private histories of many families—stories that 
men and women would give fortunes to have 
blotted out of their own and all other persons’ 
memories—are in these pages; and when the 
possessor dies, the record becomes unintelligible, 
except as a memorandum that on such and such 
days such papers were filed or served, and such 
motions or decrees made. 

For example, I open to one of the briefest 
pages in my old register, and find on it not more 
than a half dozen entries. The title of the cause 
is as follows : New York Supreme Court. John 
E. Durand vs. Stephen Halliday. We were plain- 
tiff’s attorneys. 

The first entry is‘ March 18th. Ret’d by plff. 
in person.” 

He was avery old man. He came into the of- 
fice with a feeble step; and with a humility that 
was painful. It is exceedingly unpleasant to see 
an old man so broken down as to speak with an 
appearance of inferiority to mere boys; and yet he 
did so, and asked the clerks in the office if he was 
intruding, in a tone so meek and quiet, that I was 
shocked, and called out from my inner room to 
bid him walk in. 

He wes a very tall man, bowed down by his 
age, but with an eye that spoke a commingling of 
gentleness and of confidence which won you to 
him irresistibly. His story was brief. He de- 
sired to bring an action against a man named 
Halliday, to recover the value of a large estate, 
placed in his hands as trustee, but which he had 
disposed of. The circumstances, as I afterward 
learned them, were these : 

Mr. Durand was a man of large wealth, but of 
small financial ability. He had lived a peaceful 
and quiet life not far from the city; but when 
his family persuaded him to remove into New 
York, he had fallen into the speculating tempta- 
tions of the city. A year or two passed, and he 
had made two or three very fortunate operations 
in stock and in real estate, which, like all gam- 
bling successes, whetted his appetite for other 
and bolder schemes. He formed new acquaint- 
ances, made many new alliances, and among 
them all attached himself with special confidence 
to one man, a real estate broker named Halliday, 
who so far ingratiated himself into the old man’s 
favor as to win his complete confidence. Durand 
had made several purchases, in expectation of 
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rapid sales at large advances, and had exhausted 
all his-available means; and, without having be- 
come insolvent, he found himself in the very com- 
mon position of speculators, with immense liabil- 
ities, and immense assets, but no ability to turn 
his assets into available funds. The usual! con- 
sequence followed. His paper must be dishonored 
and his contracts unfulfilled. The immediate re- 
sult would be disgrace in the business world, and 
he could not bear that. With the impetuosity of 
inexperience, he hastened to his friend Halliday, 
and besought his advice and help. Halliday held 
his paper to a larger amount than any other cred- 
itor, and recommended him to place his entire 
property in his hands, and permit him to settle 
up his affairs. The infatuated and frightened 
man assented to any thing that looked like get- 
ting him out of the personal difficulty of settling 
his own complicated affairs, and readily consented. 
His lands were conveyed by deeds, and his se- 
curities of every sort were made over to the broker, 
absolutely, and not a scrap of paper taken back 
for any of it. 

A year of quiet passed, during which he had 
several suits at law commenced against him, but 
Halliday had agreed to take care of them all, and 
he was not annoyed. But one day, on calling 
at the office of the broker, he learned that he was 
out of town, and the next day he received the 
same answer. “He would not be back in a week, 
perhaps notintwo.” Two, three, and four weeks 
pessed, and the trutlr began to dawn on the old 
man’s mind, that his broker friend had left the 
country with the proceeds of his villainy. The 
old man shook under the blow. He was left des- 
titute and penniless, with heavy judgments hang- 
ing over him, which Halliday had allowed to ac- 
eumulate, and the terrible nature of his position 
entirely broke down his constitution. For two 
years he lay sick and helpless. His creditors 
were merciful, and finding that he was unable to 
pay a cent in the dollar, fully released him from 
all claims. His wife had a small income of a 
few hundred dollars, on which they lived with 
their only grandchild, the daughter of a son who 
had died some years before, and ten years passed 
slowly away, and Mr. Durand had grown very 
old. During this time they lost two other chil- 
dren, who had married merchants in the city, 
and who died leaving no children; so that their 
hearth was desolate but for the bright-eyed girl 
that played around it and gladdened it, and grew 
up to young and beautiful womanhood in their 
lowly home. 

At the time that Mr. Durand visited my office, 
Mr. Halliday had returned to the city; not se- 
cretly, but openly, and with a bold 
indicating his determination to resist any claim 
that might be made on him for the property. In 
fact, it was a very doubtful case. There was 
not a particle of evidence that the sales to Halli- 
day were not bona fide sales for full value. It 
was evident that Halliday had large claims against 
Mr. Durand, and several creditors stated that he 
had bought Mr. Durand’s protested notes from 
them a few days before the day of the transfer of 





property. It had, therefore, a dark look on the 
face of it for the old man, and I was obliged to 
state as much to him frankly. He was prepared 
for that, however; and begged me to think the 
matter over, promising to call within a week and 
converse further on the subject. As he walked 
feebly toward the door of the office, I followed 
him with a melancholy gaze that he caught as 
he turned to bow his good-morning, and he an- 
swered it with a hopeful smile, which did more to 
give me confidence in him and in his hopes than 
a good witness to the facts would have done ; 
but the next instant, when he was gone, I saw 
that his case was perfectly hopeless, and so dis- 
mjgsed it from my mind. 

It was nearly a fortnight later that I found a 
lady in my room waiting my return from Court. 
She was young, and had a face of remarkable 
beauty and interest. Her features were perfectly 
regular, and her complexion white and pure. 
Her forehead was of medium height, her eyes 
blue, her chin small and admirably moulded ; 
while her hair was plainly parted, showing a 
gleam of the white temple through the dark 
masses that were drawn back, but which refused 
to obey the comb. She was of the medium size, 
her form fully rounded and of exquisite propor- 
tions, and her hands and feet small and beautiful. 
Her air was graceful, yet somewhat constrained 
in a place where she was far from being at home, 
and I enjoyed for a moment the hesitation and 
embarrassment, which lent piquancy to her ex- 
pressive countenance. 

She was Mary Durand, and had come at her 
grandfather's request to see me. He was not 
well, and had desired her to call on me, and 
state some ‘particulars of a conversation which 
she had overheard between her grandfather and 
Mr. Halliday. 

It was the previous evening, and Mr. Halliday 
had called and asked for her grandfather, who was 
in his bedroom. The broker was admitted at Mr. 
Durand’s request, and shown to his bedside ; 
while the mother and granddaughter retired, the 
former to another part of the house, and the lat- 
ter to the next room, which was their usual sit- 
ting-room. Indeed it had once been part of the 
same room, but a thin partition had been put up, 
dividing it; but this was in fact only boards and 
paper, and the conversation in one room could 
be readily heard in the other. 

The old man had lain silent when his former 
friend entered, and the latter appeared for a mo- 
ment deeply moved at the situation in which he 
found his former client ; but recovering himself, 
after a few phrases of condolence he led the con- 
versation along into the ordinary channels, and 
carefully avoided any allusion to the past. But 
a chance remark on the state of the money market 
gave Mr. Durand the opportunity to recall the 


past, and he went into it with a suddenness and’ 


a calm severity that startled his visitor. 

“ Halliday, Iam a very old man. I am nearly 
eighty years old. I am weak, feeble, sick, and, 
I believe, I'am dying. I was rich, and am poor. 
I was honored, and am despised. 1 was respect- 
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ed, loved; and for ten years past I have walked 
with my head bowed down to the ground, afraid 
to meet the gaze of my fellow-men—a poor, mis- 
erable, broken-hearted old man, tottering to the 
grave. And how happened this! Tell me, Ste- 
phen Halliday, how happened itt” 


“ How should I know, Mr. Durand! When I 


left the country you were in an unfortunate po- | 


sition; but I certainly supposed that you would 
extricate yourself without difficulty. Did not 
your creditors release you!” 

“ Yes, all of them—to a man—except you. I 
have no release or receipt from you, although I 
owed you a hundred thousand dollars.” 

“ But I was paid.” 

“And how? Did.I pay you, or did you pay 
yourself!” 

“Why, both. You transferred property to me 
to pay your debts, and I paid myself first of all ; 
certainly you designed that I should do so, did 
you not?” 

“ Yes, first, but not last.” 

‘“‘ Why, there was hardly enough to pay my- 
self.” 

“Was there not the Brooklyn property, and 
the up-town lots, and the store in Pearl Street, 


and the twenty houses on Chambers, Warren, | 


and Murray Streets, and the old homestead farm?” 
“Yes, all these.” 
“ And what amount of stocks and bonds !” 
‘Some fifty thousand dollars worth.” 
“ And these were hardly enough to pay your 
claim! You surely do not mean here, in my 


room, to claim that there was any other consid- 


eration for the conveyance of all that property to 
you, except solely the agreement you made to 
relieve me of the trouble of settling my own com- 
plicated affairs !” 

“No, I do not deny that. But I say again, 
the property was hardly sufficient to pay my 
claim. It was all poor property, and I had to 
force it off from my hands immediately, or it 
would have sunk me. I did as well as [ could, 
and I realized only enough to pay myself, and 
the small balance which my clerk paid over to 
you after I left.” 

“He paid no balance to me.” 

“He did not! I am astonished. The scoun- 
drel wrote to me that he had done so. It shall 
be paid immediately. It was a thousand and 
some odd dollars. I will call to-morrow evening 
and pay it to you. It will perhaps be a conve- 
nience to you. Believe me, Durand, I did the 
best I could for you. I will convince you of it, 
if you still doubt me, by showing you all the ac- 
counts of my sales. I left in haste, but I directed 
that clerk Johnson to exhibit every thing to you. 
I suspected him of cheating me, but not of cheat- 
ing you, when he made me his final account.” 

This closed the conversation, and had well 
nigh convinced the feeble old man of his old 
adviser’s honesty. He had slept with somewhat 
more calmness than usual, and woke in the morn- 
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might take some step against Halliday, 
whom he was now ready to forgive ; and he had 


| city. There was a painful 





sent his granddaughter to relate this conversation 
to me, and to request me to take no further pro- 
ceedings in the matter. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Durand; but do you 
concur in your grandfather's views of this mat- 
ter?” 

‘“T am not accustomed to judge of such sub- 
jects, sir.”’. 

* But you must have an opinion; have you 
not?” 

“Mr. Leggett thoug|\t that Mr. Halliday’s voice 
was not sincere.” 

“ Who is Mr. Leggett ?” 

“A friend of my grandfather, who was with 
me in the sitting-room during this conversation. 
I should not have remained to listen, but that I 
had company, and we were forced to hear it all.” 

** Was any other person present !” 

“Mr. Harrison also was with us.” 

“* Who is he?” 

‘“‘ A friend of mine, a merchant in the city.” 

I smiled at the distinction she had made be- 
tween the two gentlemen—one of whom was her 
grandfather’s friend, and the other her own. But 
I certainly took a different view of Mr. Halliday’s 
eharacter and intentions from that of her grand- 
father, and I saw very clearly a design on Halli- 
day’s part to effect a complete and final settle- 
ment by paying Mr. Durand some sum of money 
and obtaining his receipt in full on account of 
these old transactions. 

The more I reflected on the matter the clearer 
it became to me, and I resolved on a decided 
course of action. I cautioned Miss Durand to 
explain my ideas to her grandfather, and prepare 
him for the evening interview ; and I also took 
the liberty of requesting Mr. Leggett and Mr. 
Harrison to call on me immediately, if conven- 
ient, and if not so, to let.me see them at their 
respective places of business. 

They were both in my office within a half hour, 
and I was glad to find them clear-headed, intelli- 
gent men. I could not conceal from myself the 
belief that they were both of them suitors of Miss 
Durand, yet there was no ill-feeling between 
them. They were evidently surprised at meet- 
ing, and still more so when I requested them to 
sit down and write out separate accounts of the 
conversation they had overheard the evening pre- 
vious at the residence of Mr. Durand. 

I was entirely satisfied with the exactness 
with which these accounts agreed with each 
other, and with Miss Durand’s statements, and 
then I took the liberty of asking them to pass the 
evening with the same lady. They hesitated a 
little ; but on my assuring them that they might 
be of great service to her, they consented, and I 
parted from them to meet them at my client's 
house. 

It was a small house in a retired street, where 
he had gone to avoid the gaze of those who used 
to meet him in more fashionable parts of the 
poverty in the appear- 
ance of the little door, the dark knocker, the small 
entry, and the simple furniture of the room into 
which I was shown, and where I found the gen- 
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tlemen already arrived. I had a brief interview 
with Mr. Durand, whom I found fully equal to 
the plan I proposed acting on; and when Mr. 
Halliday called, he was shown into the small 


room by another door, while I retired into the | i 


front sitting-room. The absorbing nature of his 
plan must have prevented the broker, on the pre- 
vious evening, from knowing that he could be 
overheard ; for every word he uttered was as 
plainly heard in our room as where he sat, He 
was in great haste to finish his busineus, and re- 
gretted if his old friend had suffered for want of 
the small sum he now brought, with the interest 
for ten years. It was altogether something like 
two thousand dollars, being the balance of mon- 
eys realized from the sale of the lands and se- 
curities which he had received from Mr. Durand 
wherewith to pay debts. The.amount being bare- 
ly sufficient to cover his own debt, he had thought 
it best to return the small balance, rather than 
pay it away on any large claim.. Mr. Durand 
questioned him in a general way, and when Hal- 
liday expressed his haste there was a moment’s 
silence, as if the old man were counting over 
his own old promissory notes and the money, 
or looking over the memoranda of sales that 
Halliday submitted to him, The latter then 
spoke : 

“ By-the-by, you may as well give me a little 
memorandum of this, and. I will give you a full 
receipt for all claims. I will write it: I see you 
are too feeble. This scrap of paper will answer. 
No, no—don’t trouble yourself about ink: my 
pencil will do. Something of this sort: ‘Re- 
ceived of S. Halliday, two thousand one hundred 
and three, seventy-five one hundredths dollars, in 
full of his account as trustee for me in the sale 
of my lands and stocks, and payment of my debts, 
in the year ——, the same being balance in my 
favor, after paying his demands against me, and 
this being a full discharge therefor.’ There, just 
sign that. Perhaps I had better ask your daugh- 
ter to step in and witness it.” 

“Let us see first that it is all right, Mr. Halli- 
day,” said I, walking into the room, and taki 
the pencil memorandum from old Mr. Durand’s 
hands. 

Halliday started to his feet. He was keen 
enough to see the trap into which he had fallen, 
and he turned fiercely to the old man and uttered 
one furious oath, and then turned to the door. 

I stopped him with my hand on his shoulder, 
‘One moment, sir, if you please.” 

“ Who are you, sir?” 

“Just at present that does not matter much. 
You doubtless perceive the position in which you 
stand. Mr. Durand has abundant proof that you 
were but his trustee in these affairs; that his 
conveyance to you was for the purpose of pa 
his debts. It is not a difficult matter to show 
that the property was worth ten times what you 
have here represented. I suppose you are aware 
that Mr. Durand can recover from you the entire 
value of the property.” 

“ Perhaps you will suet” 

“ Perhaps I will.” 


“ But you will haveto get something after you 
sue.” 
« Yes, I shall.” 

* I hope you may find it!” and a brutal laugh 
indicated the entire confidence which he had that 
his property was effectually concealed from the 
most searching sheriff’s deputy. He again at- 
tempted to go out, and I again stopped him. 

“Frankly then, sir, I tell you that you are lia- 
ble to arrest on this syit, and your person will 
be made responsible for the recovery. J have 
already a sufficient amount of information to as- 
sure me that I shall not throw away time in pur- 
suing you. You have your choice. Proceed 
with me to such place as you may name, now, 
without delay, and pay over to me the entire val- 
ue of the property you misappropriated, or abide 
the consequences of the refusal. I am ready to 
go with you.” 

‘Go to the devil !” said he, with another bru- 
tal laugh, and he stalked out of the door and into 
the street. I hastened to the front window, but 
not soon enough to see the transaction which oc- 
curred as he left the door-step. As he set foot 
on the pavement, a deputy sheriff laid his hand 
on his shoulder. ‘‘ You are wanted,” said he. 

Halliday furiously demanded who he was. 
The accomplished officer muttered his reply: 
‘Durand versus Halliday. Warrant against 
alliday : go with me, down to the Park. Bail 
to-morrow.” 

Halliday saw that he was caught; but in an 
instant he threw his foot out, and gave the depu- 
ty a side blow that might have felled an ox ; but 
he was an old hand, and knew that trip too well. 
He stood firm, and with a blow that seemed like 
a mere pat of his hand, but which was evidently 
the stunning force of the slung shot, he laid 
Halliday on the pavement, with the blood stream- 
ing from his face. All this had passed before we 
reached the window, and I saw him beckon to a 
hackman, who assisted him in lifting his capture 
into the carriage, and they drove off, while I 
turned back to the bedside of Mr. Durand. 

The excitement of the whole scene had been 
too great for him, and I was startled at the pale- 
ness which had come over his features. 

His eyes wandered painfully around the little 
room, and when we all gathered around his bed 
it was manifest that death was rapidly approach- 
ing. 
‘There is something sublime and stately in the 
approach of a good old man to the world of spir- 
its. The journey of life ended, the labor of life 
over, the sorrows of life assuaged; the doubts, 
fears, and difficulties of life about to be solved: 


sories of luxurious splendor to rob death of its 
simple sublimity. There were no carved cei 
ings, no rich tapestries, no shaded li 

heavy curtains. He lay on a low 

head supported on a pillow that was 
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whiter than his cheek, and the little room was 
lit by the single lamp that stood on the stand, 
surrounded by notes and bills which Halliday in 
his haste had left lying there. It was a strange 
contrast, that heap of money and that dying old 
man. He turned his feeble eyes at length to- 
ward his wife, and seemed to be endeavoring to 
recall some old memory. Then he smiled, and 
spoke to her, in a voice that was strangely music- 
al and soft : 

“T was thinking of an old house, up in the 
country, and two large trees, and a seat between 
them—a bench, reaching from tree to tree. Ah, 
Mary! it was there I loved you first, long years 
ago. It was there I asked you to be my wife. 
Strange that it should come across me s0 vividly 
at this moment. Do you remember it, dear 
wife?” 

‘Right well, John! and the old well, and the 
creaking pole, and the gate at the foot of the gar- 
den, where we parted in the evenings.” 

“« My wife, I have thought that I should like to 
be buried in the old graveyard by my father, if 
you will be buried there too. "What do you think 
of it?” 

“ Let us not speak of it now, John.” 

“Yes, we must; for I am not long for this 
world. The end is coming. I have lived long 


enough, but not well enough; and I am going 
now.” 
“Oh no, my husband. You are but weary : 
let us leave you now to sleep.” 

“No, Mary: the next sleep will be forever. I 


am growing cold. I see the earth passing away. 
Human love seems to be failing me, and even 
your love, Mary, that has been so faithful for 
nearly fourscore years, is not strong enough to 
hold me near you. God keep you, my wife, and 
my darling little child!” 

By this time all of us were convinced that a 
change was coming over the old man; and 
though under ordinary circumstances we should 
have retired, yet a death-bed seems to be a place 
which even strangers have a right to approach, 
and from which no man may be barred who 
ehooses to stand and look on the parting of the 
earthly and the immortal. Only Mr. Harrison, 
after waiting a few moments, excused himself, 
and left the house ; while Leggett remained, and 
with most assiduous care endeavored to recall the 
wandering mind of the dying old man. 

For nearly an hour we observed little change, 
and I began to think I might as well leave him, 
when a sudden noise at the door announced a 
visitor. At this late hour of night it was cer- 
tainly surprising ; and as the family were all oc- 
cupied around the old man’s couch, I went to 
the door, which a servant had opened, and saw 
with astonishment Stephen Halliday, in company 
with the officer who had arrested him. 

«*Let me see John Durand,” said Halliday, in 
a quick, stern voice; but instantly changing his 
tone to one of abject entreaty, he begged me to 
permit him to see his old friend one moment 
alone 


“Itis impossible, Mr. Halliday. The effect of 





your violence this evening has already been ter- 
rible, and it is not probable that Mr. Durand will 
live until morning.” 

“Then I must see him. For Heaven’s sake, I 
beg you let ‘me see him. Dying! dying! It 
will be my destruction. I must have one word 
with him—let me pass, sir.” 

I winked to the officer, who laid his hand on 
Halliday’s shoulder. The man seemed to be 
positively crazed, but shrank from that touch as 
from the sting of a scorpion. At the same in- 
stant [ heard Mr. Durand say, ‘“‘ That Mr. Halli- 
day? Let me see hia.” 

“There! he calls me. Let me pass. 
wishes to see me. Did you not hear him?” 

It was not unusual for a man under arrest to 
be exceedingly anxious for an interview with the 
plaintiff at whose suit he was incarcerated ; but 
this would not account for the insane conduct of 
this man, and IT followed him into the room with 
some degree of curiosity. 

“ Ah! Stephen Halliday, I am glad to see you 
too once more before I die. Look at me well. 
Look at this room—this bed—this floor without a 
carpet—this thin covering for my cold old limbs. 
You have done all this. But I forgive you. I 
remember my old home, and I forgive you. I re- 
member my wealth, and I forgive you. I remem- 

r my children, and I forgive you.” 

“ But I want more than forgiveness, Durand : 
I want liberty. Release me from this scoundrel’s 
hands.” 

“T have a word to say about that, Mr. Halli- 
day. Mr. Durand’s duty to his wife and child 
utterly forbid his releasing you.” 

“But I must leave for Philadelphia in the 
morning. It is absolutely necessary that I be in 
Philadelphia by the next day.” 

“T am perfectly aware of all that, sir; but I 
have taken the liberty to write to Philadelphia, 
stating why you are not there.” 

“ But the negotiations will fall through.” 

“« Doubtless.” 

“ And my character will be ruined, so that 
will be utterly impossible to renew them.” 

« Just so.” 

“You are an infernal wretch to place me in 
such a position as this, sir. By Heaven I will 
make you suffer for it, if —” 

“ Mr. Halliday,” said 1, taking him by the arm, 
“what sort of a wretch is he that has brought 
that old man to such a position as he is in! Sir, 
you are a child to threaten a lawyer who has 
dealt with villains like yourself long enough to 
know how to manage them. Why, man, but for 
my suggestion the sheriff would not have had 
the weapon that so effectually silenced you out 
yonder an hour ago. Take him back to the 
prison, Mr. Sheriff, and see you take no bail till 
I know who they are. This is no place for such 
as he.” 

He looked at me with the malignity of a devil 
at first, but his face suddenly fell, and he began 
to beg like a child. The old man was silent, and 
I cool and steady. The scene was evidently fast 
wear'ng out the remaining strength of Mr. Du- 


He 
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rand, and it became awfully painful to the wife 
and ughter, who were anxiously watch- 
ing the feeble spark of life kindling and fading in 
his old eyes. I motioned toward the door, and 
the sheriff again laid his hands on the prisoner. 
Then he began to make offers, a thousand, ten 
thousand dollars to be let off that night. I had 
learned before obtaining the warrant that he had 
important reasons for being in Philadelphia; but 
[ had no idea they were so important as it was 
now evident that they were. It appeared after- 
ward that he was the secret agent of heavy oper- 
ators in Europe, in closing certain large trans- 
actions, which were of a confidential nature, and 
which would be utterly exploded if he were known 
to be under arrest for fraud. His importunity 
increased, and my coolness in proportion. At 
length he asked me abruptly what my demand 
would be to release him that night. My answer 
was unhesitating. 

“ Mr. Durand’s claim is over two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, with interest. Give me 
fifty thousand dollars in cash, and you are free 
to go where you please. I will look after the 
balance as the suit progresses.” 

“ But you demand an impossibility. Where 
can I get the money you wish at this hour?” 

“ Your check was good at the close of banking 
hours to-day for something over fifty thousand ine 
the New York bank. I will take your check.” 

** You seem well informed on the subject.” 

“Thoroughly. I have no fear whatever of los- 
ing a farthing of the amount which Mr. Durand 
claims.” 

He thought for a moment, looked furiously into 
my face, and then said fiercely: “ Give me pen 
and ink!” I led him to the other room, and he 
drew a check for the amount I demanded ; -and at 
a word from me the deputy-sheriff bowed to his 
prisoner and walked out of the door. Halliday 
turned to me, and, with a look of intense anger, 
opened his lips as if to speak, but before the first 
of the volley of curses which he was ready to dis- 
charge was uttered, a cry of distress: from the 
other room startled us, and we advanced to the 
door together. 

The good old man was dead. He lay in pre- 
cisely the same attitude in which we had left him. 
His eyes had continued to wander about the room 
for a few moments, and then he had closed them 
as if to sleep. They remained silent, but the 
granddaughter, who was intently watching his 
countenance, observed a shadow pass over it, and 
then a gleam of light, as if the radiance of the 
other world had for a moment flashed on it, and 
then a calm and stedfast smile, which was so 
heavenly and holy that she sprang toward him, 
and bent over him; but his breath had ceased, and 
she knew that he was no longer one of the toil- 
ing people of a weary world. 

Stephen Halliday gazed at the face of the dead 
old man with a long, anxious, painful gaze. For 
a while it seemed as if repentance had come at 
this late hour, but he turned abruptly away and 

left the house. 

I find that the next few entries in my register 





which follow the first one already quoted, are 
dated within the two weeks next succeeding the 
death of Mr. Durand. The suit was served in 
the name of his executrix, and a large amount of 
property was attached. The mention of the name 
of Halliday’s clerk led me to examine the Regis- 
ter’s Office early on the morning after his arrest, 
and I ascertained that the pretended sales of the 
Durand property had actually been made to this 
clerk, and by him re-sold to Halliday after a lapse 
of some five years. Of course I commenced a 
suit to recover the land itself, guessing at the 
fraudulent nature of the clerk's title. Within a 
year I had the satisfaction of placing in the hands 
of Miss Durand a large fortune, which Halliday 
paid over as a com ise; and within a few 
months after that I attended her wedding. 


THE CANKERED ROSE OF TIVOLI. 

—— and other places are celebrated 

for their roses. Who has not heard of a rose 
with violet eyes, or a lily breast, or teeth of pearl, 
or even taper fingers? In musical botany such 
flowers are frequently described; there is no 
doubt about them. I speak here of a rose be- 
longing to a sister art, a rose belonging to the 
botany of painters. This flower has a sickly 
odor, strongly impregnated with the fumes of 
wine, is of a dark brown color, tall, and has a 
coarse, bold handsomeness of feature. It is not a 
lovely woman, but an ugly man: at least a man 
morally ugly—Philip Roos—who, being a Ger- 
man or a Dutchman, settled at Tivoli, and, nat- 
uralized among the people of the sunny south, 
had his name converted into soft Italian, and was 
and is commonly known as the Rose of Tivoli. 
A century or two ago he was a cheery fellow, 
and he still lives in his pictures. 

The Dutchmen claim him, and may have him 
if they like; so at least I should say if I were a 
German ; for it is so much a worse thing to be a 
bad man than it is a good thing to be a good 
animal painter, that I should like better to re- 
pudiate than claim a share in the Roos blood. 
If he were Dutch by race he was a German by 
birth, for he was born at Frankfort-on-Maine in 
the year fifteen hundred and sixty-five. Because 
his iife is a story I propose to tell it, and without 
departure by a hair’s breadth from the truth. 
Should this meet the eye of any person who has a 
humiliating consciousness that he could never 
paint a cow fit for posterity to look at, let such a per- 
son be at ease, and ait contented in his easy-chair, 
uncared-for by Europe. For his large contentment 
let him read this story of the Rose of Tivoli. 

The old Rose, Henry, Philip’s father, was a 
painter who had lived at Frankfort, and been very 
careful of his gains. Miserly fathers commonly 
make ift sons. Old Roos one ni 
being burnt out of his house, rushed back into the 
flames to save some of his treasures. He col- 
lected what he could, and took especia] care to 
secure a costly gold-lipped vase of porcelain. On 
his way out he stumbled. The vase dropped 
from his hand. The porcelain was broken, but 
the miser stooped to gather up the gold. Smoke 
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covered him, and he did not riseagain. He died | 


for the gold lips of his vase, as younger gentle- 
men are frequently said to have died for ruby 
lips on vessels of more precious clay. 

That I may not begin my tale too soon, let me 
add that Philip Roos of Tivoli had not only a 
father, but also a brother, and that, he too was a 
remarkably odd man. He was not miserly, he 
was not cheery, but he was magnificent. His 
name was Nicolas, and he too was a painter. He 
lived at Frankfort in an enormous house, though 
he was as poor as any church mouse that in- 
habits a cathedral. He had an immense train of 
miserable servants—a set of ragged creatures— 
who moved to and fro like a large colony of 
ghosts by whom the edifice was garrisoned. That 
was the state of Nicolas ; he had grand furniture 
as well as a great mansion; the only vexation 
was that he and his people generally wanted 
victuals. When he had sold a picture for a good 
price, and received the money, he would come 
home snuffing the air. His hungry servants 
knew then, by the height of his nose, how much 
he had with him, and there was instantly a run- 
ning to and fro with the most eager preparation 
for festivity. Fire was kindled on the cold hearths, 
lamps were lighted, the artist's wife wore sump- 
tuous attire, and Nicolas enjoyed the luxury of 
princely pomp until the money was all gone. 
His establishment then starved, or lived upon 
their credit, and the ghostly garrison of lacqueys 
held the fortress against all assaults from the 
besieging duns. If the siege became too hot, the 


painter worked with zeal and finished a new pic- 


ture. ‘The poor creature,” says Weyerman, 
‘took up and put down his brush as often as a 
suitor puts his hat off and on in the ante-chamber 
of a prince.” Sometimes when miatters went 
very ill with him, the distracted magnifico ordered 
all doors to be shut, and immured himself and 
his men alive in the house as in a mausoleum. 
The brother of this Nicolas was Philip Roos 
—the Rose of Tivoli. In his youth he had been 
and protected by a liberal and kindly 
patron, the landgrave of Hesse Cassel, who at- 
tached him to his court, him, and 
developed rapidly his talent. Further to assist 
in his development, he placed in the young 
painter’s hands a considerable sum of money, 
and bade him go and become perfect in his art 
by studying in Italy. 





dents as were poor. Italy was a studio in which 
the painters lived together upon terms that be- 
came men who were of one liberal profession— 
members, as it were, of the same household. 


| Hyacinth Brandi liked Roos’s goats so much, and 


was so much surprised at his rapidity of touch, 


| that, as he wanted somebody to paint good ani- 


mals into some pictures of his own, he hospitably 
bade the young man to his house. 

Philip went willingly. Brandi had commissions 
by the dozen on his hands, and he had also a 
charming daughter. Of the charming daughter, 
and Italian beauty, Philip had a passing glimpse 
on his first visit, and for her sake, when he went 
up to Brandi’s painting room, he so recklessly 
praised every thing that he saw as to obtzin at 
once free invitation to the old man’s imtumacy. 
He took pains .to find out in the course of a few 
days that Hyacinth’s daughter inhabited a wing 
of the house abutting on an inner garden. One 
day, therefore, calling when Hyacinth was busy, 
he said that he would wait his leisure in the gar- 
den; and having marched thither, lay under a 
tree to look out for the windows of the lady. 
When he had found out which they were, he 
stationed himself under them, and as soon as 
Miss Brandi appeared at her «:.sement made her 
a courteous bow. She was surprised; but, as 
she saw that it was a handsome young man who 
bowed, she smiled as she shut the window and 
departed. From that point the Rose proceeded 
in due time to conversations, and to the winning 
of the lady’s heart. She had agreed to marry 
him. A cruel father then discovered these pro- 
ceedings, forbade Philip admission to his house, 
and shut up his daughter in a nunnery. In his 
anger he repeated twenty times a day that “‘ she 
was not reared for a painter of beasts.” 

Philip Roos was a German and a Protestant ; 
but as he was not at all particular about his relig- 
ion, it occurred to him that he could do nothing 
better than renounce his errors, and throwing 
himself upon the bosom ef the Church, Miss 
Brandi’s mother, ask of the mother what the fa- 
ther had denied him—the young lady's hand in 
marriage. He went, therefore, one morning, to 
the house of the cardinal-vicar, and represented 
himself as a man awakened to a sense of his own 
heresy ; the prelate was charmed, and, claiming 
him for his own convert, gave him instruction, 
and enjoyed the honor of presenting him as his 
own gift to the holy Church. Then the painter 
told the cardinal the story of his love, and asked 
for help. On the day following, the cardinal 
called on the Pope, the Pope asked who was the 
father of the young lady. 

“ Brandi the painter.” 

“Very well,” he said; “then they are both 
painters. There is no disparity of condition ; I 
can see no obstacle.” 

Hyacinth was sent for to the Vatican; it was 
no matter to the Pope whether Roos painted 
men or beasts or stones, the young convert de- 
served his reward, and Brandi, compelled to re- 
strain his pride, gave up his daughter. 

On the day after the wedding, Philip Roos 
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sent back to the old man all the girl’s clothes, 
even to her shoes and stockings, saying that the 
painter of beasts wanted none of his frippery, 
and that her beauty was his wife's sufficient 
ornament. Brandi, who was a very rich man, 
thereupon disinherited his daughter, and left her 
entirely to her husband's care. 

He had taken her to a strange dwelling near 
Tivoli, at some distance from Rome. The house 
was formed out of the ruins of an ancient monu- 
ment, and was situated in a sort of zoological 
garden, that was full of birds and beasts instead 
of flowers. Inside and outside it was peopled 
with pet rats ard mice, dogs and cats, oxen and 
asses, goats, vultures, owls, and other such com- 
pany. These were the painter's models that he 
kept about him, and it was no pleasant discovery 
for the poor wife to make during her honeymoon, 
when it appeared that her husband was not a 
whit less brutal than his oxen and his goats. 
He never stayed long with her, for he was a 
cheery fellow who had both his business and his 
tavern friends at Rome. The beautiful young 
wife soon found herself left by the week together 
in the old ruin, which was much more picturesque 
than comfortable, bewildered by the incessant 
concert made out of the crowing of cocks, cluck- 
ing of hens, grunting of pigs, barking of dogs, 
mewing of cats, bleating of goats, screeching of 
owls, lowing of oxen, all occasionally enriched 
by the fine tenor notes of the ass, who had the 
best voice in the company. Weyerman says that 
any traveler coming upon the young Roman girl, 
living there all alone with such companions, might 
have taken her for a Circe surrounded by the 
victims of her enchantment. The creatures 
seemed to be all besieging her with cries for 
restoration to their pristine shapes. Poor girl, 
the only victim to her charms was herself. 

Roos and his servant used to quit her, and set 
out for Rome, where the master spent rollicking 
days in taverns, and when money failed dashed 
off a picture, which the man sold to the first pur- 
chaser who would give for it enough to keep the 
merry game alive. His pictures were in this 
way made so cheap that they lost all respecta- 
bility, and formed but a poor source of subsistence 
to their author. Yet his genius had no rival then 
upon the spot, and he might have easily become 
a wealthy man. 

The society of painters from the Netherlands 
at Rome—a society that called itself the Bent— 
styled Roos Mercury for his rapidity, a quality 
in which he was equaled by no artist of his time 
Count Martenitz, an Austrian embassador, and 
General Roos, a Swede, famous for dueling pro- 
pensities, once disputed on the subject of the 
speed of hand that characterized Philip Roos the 
painter. The Count betted a number of ‘gold 
pieces that Philip would begin and complete a 
picture while they played a certain game of eards, 
that usually occupied about thirty minutes; as 
bdo now say, while they played a rubber. 

was taken, and the painter readily enough 
Submitted to the trial. Easel and brashes were 
brought into the drawing-room, and a canvas of 





the size usually employed for the sketching of a 
head—a (e/a di testa—was laid upon the easel to 
be filled. The gentlemen sat down to their cards, 
and Roos began to paint. Before the game was 
over he informed them that his work was done. 
He had covered the canvas with a shepherd and 
two or three sheep and goats placed in the middle 
of a landscape. The General paid his lost bet, 
of which some: of the gold pieces went into the 
hands of the artist, who, within a few hours, 
managed to transfer them to the pocket of a 
tavern-keeper. 

. The same painter once having aspired to exe- 
cute a grand piece, took a canvas forty fext square. 
In sixteen days he filled it, having put upon it in 
that time six hundred figures of animals. In the 
foreground were horses and oxen of the size of 
life: others were in the distance, and they were 
all so well designed and grouped, and placed in 
so complete a landscape, that nothing but the 
united testimony of many people would induce 
belief that he had not spent many months in the 
production of the piece ; for, notwi ing his 
rapidity, his work was good: of course his best 
pictures were those that he composed with care 
and much deliberation, but in his most rapid 
painting he was always accurate in outline, 
harmonious in color, and above all remarkable 
for skill in grouping, and for the variety of effect 
that he had at his command. His backgrounds 
were all different. He never repeated himself, 
and he drew animals of any kind, not being ad- 
dicted specially to dogs or cows or goats or sheep. 

These were the talents that he wasted. They 
scarcely paid his tavern bills, and ill maintained 
his wife. That ill-fated woman lived as she 
could, hungrily at Tivoli, not only wanting proper 
maintenance herself, but unable to provide proper- 
ly for the animals that constantly distracted her 
with hungry cries. When her husband came to 
her sometimes for a few days, and brought with 
him a very little money, he was deaf to all her 
pleadings. Then she fell into a melancholy si- 
lence, and he found her dull, so that he traveled 
back the sooner to his jolly company. 

The painter's servant took advantage of his 
master’s folly. That shrewd follower had saved 
a little money, and he borrowed more. Then 
when the Rose of Tivoli got caught in a tavern, 
he painted a picture whereby to effect his escape, 
and sent off his ‘man to sell it “ to the first dealer 
he found, who was not too much of a thief ;” the 
man carried it to a room of his own, locked it up, 
and brought back out of his own money, as if 
from the dealers, whatever price he 
would be enough to satisfy his master. 
way he not only accumulated a great number ef 
Roos’s works, but at the same time withheld 
them from the market, and enhanced their money 
value. When Roos died he sold off his collection, 
and acquired a little fortune. 

Of Philip, as of his brother Nicolas, it was 
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bowed head and a contrite look, and dived into an 
alley if he saw any one of his acquaintances upon 
his path. When he had dollars in his pocket he 
held up his head, poked out his chest, rested a 
hand upon a hip and snuffed the air. He charged 
down then upon any comrade whom he saw, 
shook hands with him, and dragged him off 
whether he would or not, to treat him at a 
tavern. All this time his wife pined in the old 
ruin at Tivoli, ceasing to think of hins, and mourn- 
ing for her father who was dead, and had cursed 
her in his dying hour. 

The Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, who had sent 
Philip Roos to Rome, not hearing from him or 
receiving any pictures, supposed that he was 
dead too, and coming afterward by chance to 
Rome himself, about the year sixteen hundred 
and ninety-eight, was vexed to find how ill his 
patronage had been rewarded. Roos for a time 
avoided meeting him; but was at last urged to 
present himself and honestly confess his errors. 
The Landgrave received him kindly, and asked 
for a picture, which the painter vowed that he 
should have. But, rapid artist as he was, and 
great as were his obligations to the Landgrave, 
both for social aid and for hard money given to 
him, he did not spend ten minutes in a picture 
for him. He sent nothing, and,again kept out 
of his way. 

While he was thus wasting his opportunities 
and powers, Philip Roos on one occasion went to 
Tivoli, and was met with more than the ordinary 
elamor from his birds and beasts, who surrounded 
his house with the urgent, painful cries of crea- 
tures that for many hours had not been fed. He 
ran to his wife's chamber, and found her white 
and still upon her bed, her fatal beauty marred 
with the few lines that had been left there bya 
long despair. In her cold right hand there was 
a piece of paper firmly grasped ; it was the last 
letter written to her by her father; she had died 
thinking of him, and not of Philip. 

The husband was not capable of worthy grief. 
He plunged into fresh excesses, became prema- 
turely haggard, staggered about the streets en- 
veloped in the odors of the wine shop, and died, 
at fifty, of decrepitude. The Italians, embar- 
rassed by his German name, called this great 
painter the Rose of Tivoli. A great painter, but 
a little man. 

After all, perhaps, the immortality of genius, 
taken alone, is not worth envying. He is botha 
great man and a happy man who knows how to 
be as respectable as he is clever; but sever the 
two qualities, and who would not rather be the 
honest man of Hackney than such an ever-bloom- 
ing Rose as that which has been here depicted ? 


A NIGHT AMONG THE CLOUDS. 
: we sun was setting on a certain Sunday in 
August, some years ago, at Manheim; and 





the pleasure-gardens which surround the town 


were rapidly becoming silent and deserted. In 
one, however, the crowd still remained—the eot- 
tage-garden, then famous for its entertainments, 
its fireworks, and its balloon ascents. 





These latter had long been so popular as to 
attract great crowds, perhaps the more so as the 
aerial voyages were as little dangerous as they 
were short. The balloons were strongly attached 
to the ground by ropes, which could be lengthen- 
ed or shortened at pleasure, the ascent never ex- 
ceeding the tops of the trees, even among the 
bravest of the adventurers. 

The crowd were now leaving the balloon for the 
fireworks, on another terrace, when a young girl, 
leaning on the arm of a man about forty years of 
age, appeared at the end of the avenue. They 
were walking slowly, and appeared preoccupied 
by some serious matter. After a silence, the 
man said, energetically— 

‘* No, sister; as long as I live I can never for- 
give that Christian Loffmann for disputing my 
inheriting Loerrach, my cousin’s property ; for 
Heaven knows it was not left to me as a gift, 
but as my right for what he owed me.” 

“ He should have said so in his will, Michael,” 
answered the young girl. 

‘* And just because he did not, I am despoiled 
of my due! Because a dying man did not ex- 
plain all his reasons and circumstances, | am ac- 
cused of interested and almost fraudulent designs 
by this Loffman !” 

“Alas! he does not know us, brother,” said 
the girl, gently. ‘They have filled him with 
prejudices against us, and he has believed them, 
because it was his interest to do so.” 

* And so,” replied Michael, bitterly, “‘ the land 
T have cultivated for twenty years, and earned by 
my unceasing labors, is to be taken away from 
me by a foreigner, simply because he happens to 
be born a fifteenth cousin !”’ 

‘The judgment has not been given,”’ interrupt- 
ed Florence. 

“Ah! but I have little to hope from it,” an- 
swered Michael. ‘‘ This Lofimann is young and 
active ; he has friends, too; perhaps already the 
decree has been pronounced—”’ 

He stopped on hearing his sister sigh. 

«Well, well; here I am talking of it all again, 
when I have brought you here on purpose to 
make us both forget it. I wish something won- 
derful would happen to divert us—” 

As he said these words, they turned a corner 
of the path, and came suddenly upon the open 
glade, where the balloon was floating a few feet 
above their heads, sustaining a light, pretty car, 
which seemed to be swimming over the grass. 

Florence could not restrain a cry of surprise 
and admiration. It was the first time she had 
ever seen a balloon closely. She drew nearer. 

“Two more places!” cried the man who held 
the cords. 

One man was sitting in the car, in the dress of 
a traveler, with one of the iron-spiked walking- 
sticks used on mountain excursions. , 

“Two places! Who will go for a ride in the 
air?” repeated the man. 

“Is there no danger?” asked the girl. 

« Nonein the least,” answered the man ; “more 
than ten thousand souls have taken these little 
tides.” 
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«“ And can one descend when one likes?” 

« You need only ring the little hand-bell.” 

“ Let us go!” cried Michael. And so saying 
he lifted Florence into the car. The man loosed 
the ropes, and in another moment the balloon 
slowly began to ascend. The young girl turned 

The stranger saw it, and moving toward 
the hand-bell said, smiling—‘‘ Shall we stop?” 

‘A thousand thanks!” said Florence. “I 
shall soon be used to it ;”’ and her color returned. 
They rose above the trees, and the girl forgot her 
fears in the newness of the sight. The Black 
Forest and the Rhine appeared on either hand, 
and the Necker meandered among rich meadows 
dotted with villages toward the horizon. 

“Happy country,” said the stranger, as if 
speaking to himself, “of fertile fields and wooded 
mountains !” 

Michael sighed, and said in a low voice : 

‘“« Happy, indeed, if one is not under the ban 
of persecutions and calumnies !”’ 

The stranger turned to him. 

* Ah, sir!” said he, “no one knows that better 
than myself.” 

‘Are you, then, also condemned to defend 
your just rights ?” 

“Yes, and from an adversary who neglects no 
means of annoying me.” 


« Like mine,” returned Michael. ‘If he gains 


his cause, I lose every thing | have gained in my 
whole life.” 

“ And [, all I have been looking to in the fu- 
ture.” 
“The fruits of my labors will go to enrich an 


avaricious man!” 


‘* And all my hopes will be destroyed to profit 
a hypocrite !” 

‘* Ah, I see,” cried Michael, ‘‘ our positions. are 
alike ; you plead against some Christian Loff- 
mann, like me.” 

“Christian Loffmann!” cried the stranger. 
«Why that is my name! And my adversary is 
Michael Ritter !” 

«« Why that is mine !” 

And the two men exchanged glances of sur- 
prise, passion, and hatred. Florence looked 
frightened. She laid a hand on her brother’s 
arm. ‘Let us descend!” said she. But he 
would not listen. 

“ What Mr. Loffmann said of his adversary is 
a calumny !” exclaimed he, with glittering eyes. 

“ And what Mr. Ritter said of his is false!” 
replied the young man forcibly. 

“Oh, heavens! let us descend!” cried the girl, 
trembling. 

‘“« Yes,” said Michael; “ explanations will be 
more satisfactery on the ground.” 

“And I hope they will be decisive,” added 
Loffmann, in a significant voice. 

He rang the bell ; but the balloon remained sta- 
tionary ; again, a second and third time, with as 
little effect. They looked over the side of the car. 

“Gracious Heavens!” cried Michael, “there 
is an ¢meute in the gardens! They are tearing 
down. the railings, and making a bonfire of the 
seats, and breaking the lamps !” 





“There! they are now under the balloon !” 

“ What are they doing ‘*” 

“ By Jove, they are cutting the cords !” 

The three travelers shrieked aloud—but in vain : 
believing the car empty, the students had cut the 
cords, and in another moment the balloon darted 
up high into air, and disappeared from their eyes 
in the gathering clouds of night. 

The unfortunate prisoners in the air wasted 
some breath in useless cries and excilamations ; 
but despair soon succeeded, and they remained 
silent and quiet, believing themselves doomed to 
a speedy but inevitable death. Florence hid her 
terrified face on her brother's shoulder, but he 
had no words of consolation to give her. 

Loffmann sat at the other end of the car, seem- 
ing somewhat less disturbed, and now and then 
casting a look of pity on Ritter and his sister ; 
but the recollection of their enmity and their re- 
ciprocal insults so lately uttered, kept them from 
communication even in their common dan- 
ger. ; 
Meanwhile, the balloon, at the mercy of the 
night winds, floated through the sky with the 
rapidity of a swallow returning to its nest, while 
its inmates could but just perceive the glimmer 
of some town or city over which they were pass- 
ing. But, by degrees, even this failed them : the 
balloon mounted higher, and the cold became op- 
pressive. Dull rumblings came in their ears— 
sharp tinglings in their extremities—and stiffness 
in their limbs. Florence at last glided down 
from her seat, unable to support herself any lon- 
ger. “I am sleepy,” ske murmured. 

“Oh, waken up! waken up!” cried Michael ; 
“sleep here is death! Get up, Florence! get 
up "9 

But she did not move. 

“Florence! Oh, my God! she does not hear 
me! and I have nothing to—”’ 

“ Take this cloak.” 

He turned and saw Loffmann stripping him- 
self of his coat, which was lined with fur. 

“ But you yourself?” hesitated Ritter, touched 
and surprised. 

“T am stronger,” he answered, briefly. 

Both to wrap it round the girl, and 
their hands met. Michael seized his adversa- 

‘'s— 

“ Let this wipe out the past. 
said so much to wound you !” 

“Regret nothing,” answered Loffmann. 
was most in the wrong !” 

“ Let us each forgive the other, then,” an- 
swered Michael; “‘we shall all three soon be 
before the judgment-seat of God. Let us throw 
away our anger before that !” 

“T have none left,” cried Christian. ‘ Here 
is my hand, Ritter, and it is indeed a friend’s 
hand !” 

“T accept itas such. Loffmann, we have both 
been deceived, each believing the other to be ill- 
intentioned, because our interests were opposed ; 
and we had no means of learning the contrary 
by acquaintance. Let us thank God that in our 
last hour He has brought us together, that we 


I am sorry I 
“J 
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may appear before Him without rancor in our 
hearts.” 

“ Amen!” answered Loffmann; ‘‘and may God 
forgive us as we forgive each other!” 

Then, looking up, they pereeived a pale light 
on one side : it was the dawn. 

The wind appeared to change and sink; the 
balloon began to descend slowly ; and a little 
hope re-animated their hearts. The sun rose, 
and the country began to reappear. It seemed 
like a resurrection to them. The earth existed 
still, and for them; and the ballooi: continued to 
descend. They soon distinguished the villages 
and fields. Suddenly Ritter joyfully exclaimed : 

“Tt is Loerrach!” and Florence, revived and 
thankful, recognized their old house and mea- 
dows. 

But at this moment the balloon seemed begin- 
ning to reascend on a fresh wind. Florence 
clasped her hands. 

«Is there no means of stopping it!” she cried, 
imploringly. 

‘* There is one,” said Loffmann, “but it is a 
dangerous one.” 

«Oh, let us try it!” cried Ritter; “nothing can 
be worse than last night !” 

Loffmann stepped cautiously on the edge of 
the car, and hanging on by the cords, thrust the 
spike of his walking-staff through the silk of the 
balloon. The gas rushed out with a roar; the 
balloon sank with frightful rapidity, and the trav- 
elers shut their eyes in terror. A violent bump 
came, and they found themselves entangled in 
the branches of a pine+tree, with the car but a 
few feet from the ground. 

Toward the close of the same day, Loffmann 
and Ritter were leaning out of the window of 
the old house—the disputed property—to which 
Michael had conducted his two companions after 
their common deliverance. Their mutual con- 
gratulations had at first quite occupied their 
minds ; but now that the first feelings of relief 
had passed away, Ritter began to feel his men- 
aced interests reawakening within him. 

He was still leaning silently on the wooden 
“balcony, when Christian, who had been Jooking 
out intently all over the country, suddenly asked, 

“ How far does your demesne extend !” 

Michael started, as if his conscience told him 
his guest had divined his secret 

“Ah! you want to know how much your 
cause will gain for you?” he answered, bitterly. 

“Upon my word I was not thinking of it!” re- 
plied Loffmann, but he looked disconcerted. 

“You need not blush about it,” said Ritter ; 
“we each have confidence in our own rights, 
naturally. I will show you the demesne.” 

And he pointed out woods and fields, one after 
another, far and near. 

“Tt seems a wonderfully well-cultivated prop- 
erty,” observed Christian. 

“I have given every thought and hour I pos- 
sessed to it,” replied Michael. “I had hoped to 
continue my improvements; but who can tell 
how many or how few days it may perhaps still 





As he said these words, Florence entered ; she 
seemed troubled as she advanced, holding a letter 
in her hand. 

“Ts that from M. Litoff?” asked Michael, and 
he turned pale. 

“ Yes,” answered the girl. 

“Then the judgment is pronounced, and we 
shall soon know—”’ 

He stretched out his hand for the letter, but 
the hand trembled. Florence took it between 
hers; and looking timidly at Loffmann, said 
gently— 

** Whatever happens, do not let us forget that 
we have forgiven each other!” 

“The letter! the ijetter!” cried Michael, im- 
patiently. The girl drew back a step. 

“Promise to submit quietly, and not angrily, 
to the decision,” she said. And pointing to the 
hill, where the pine-tree which had entangled 
them was still visible, she added, solemnly— 

‘‘ Have you so soon forgotten our night in the 
clouds?” 

Ritter and Loffmann looked at each other. 
For a moment they each hesitated, and then held 
out their hands both together. 

“ Ah,” cried Michael, ‘it shall not be said 
that in danger alone our hearts were disposed to 
mercy! Saved by the goodness of God, let us 
prove our gratitude by our submission. We have 
left our enmity in the clouds—do not let us re- 
turn to it on earth. Whatever this letter may 
announce, I declare that I will accept my fate with 
peace and-calmness.” 

‘And for myself, I shall thank Heaven for 
having gained a friend,” answered Christian, 
‘even if it tells me of the ruin of all my 
hopes.” 

Florence gave the letter to her brother. He 
opened it with a firm hand, and turned slightly 
pale. 

“ You are in your own house, Loffmann,” said 
he, turning to the young man. 

“In my favor!” cried Loffmann, joyfully. 
“You are master of all that belonged to your 
cousin ; his demesne is yours—” 

‘“* A demesne is not worth as much as the hap- 
piness of a friend,” interrupted Lofimann, and 
he tore the letter in pieces. 

Ritter beheld him with astonishment: Florence 
clasped her hands. 

“ Yes,” continued the young man ; “I came in 
here as a guest, and I will not remain as an en- 
emy. He who has received me so kindly shall 
himself be the arbiter of our rights.” 

“Me!” cried Ritter. “Ah! if I could choose!” 
Loffmann turned a look full of tenderness on 
Florence, who cast down her eyes; then taking 
Michael’s hand— 

“ It is for her who began our friendship to tie 
the knot which shall bind us to each other, and 
render our division of rights more easy,” said he. 
“ How!” asked Michael, astonished. 

‘« By enabling friends te become brothers.” 
Ritter smiled, as Florence hid her blushing 
face in his bosom, and held out her hand to Loft 





be mine? Perhaps, already—” 


mann. 
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THE UNITED STATES. 
HE final passage of the bill organizing govern- 
ments in the new Territories of Kansas and 
Nebraska, has been the event of leading interest 
during the past month. Our last Record mentioned 
that, on reaching the House from the Senate, the 
bill, on motion of Mr, Cutting of New York, had 
been referred to the Committee of the Whole. On 
the 8th of May, Mr. Richardson, Chairman of the 
Committee by which it had been reported, moved 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole, on the state of the Union, declaring his pur- 
pose, if the motion should pass, to propese to lay 
aside all business which had precedence of the Ne- 
braska Bill on the calendar. Mr. Richardson's mo- 
tion was carried—Yeas, 109; Nays, 88. Eighteen 
bills were then taken up in succession, and laid 
aside by vote of the Committee. The Nebraska 
Bill was then taken up. Mr. Richardson offered a 
substitute for the bill as it came from the Senate— 
the only difference being, that the clause confining 
the right of suffrage in the Territories to citizens 
of the United States was omitted in the shbstitute. 
The subject was then discussed, under the rule 
permitting speeches of an hour, until Friday the 
12th, when Mr. Richardson offered a resolution to 
terminate debate on the bill the next day at noon. 
He said the Pacific Railroad Bill was a special or- 
der for Tuesday the 16th, and it was desirable to 
dispose of this matter as speedily as possible. He 
moved the previous question on his resolution. 
The opponents of the bill resisted taking a vote on 
this proposition, by motions to adjourn, to lay on 
the table, to excuse members from voting, &c., on 
each of which they called the Yeas and Nays, until 
Friday evening, when by general consent the House 
adjourned. On Saturday, Mr. Richardson having 
modified his resolution so as to close debate on the 
Nebraska Bill in five minutes afterthe House should 
again go into Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, after some slight debate the House 
adjourned. On Monday the 15th, Mr. Richardson 
withdrew his resolution, and offered one to extend 
the debate on the bill until Friday the 19th at noon, 
and on that he demanded the previous question. 
He afterward moved a suspension of the rules to 
enable him to offer a resolution terminating debate 
on the Nebraska Bill on Saturday the 20th at noon, 
and postponing the consideration of the Pacific 
Railroad Bill until the 24th. The motion was car- 
ried—Ayes, 137; Nays, 66; and Mr. Richardson 
moved .the previous question on his resolution. 
After a good deal of confused debate, mainly per- 
sonal, the demand for the previous question was 
seconded. The first branch of Mr. Richardson’s 
resolution, terminating debate, was then passed— 
Ayes, 114; Nays, 59; and the second, postponing 
the Pacific Railroad Bill, was also passed by a vote 
of 123 to 53. On Tuesday the 16th, the House 
went into Committee on the Nebraske Bill, which 
was debated by various members until Saturday, 
when the bill came up for final action. Mr. Edger- 
ton, after the first section’ had been read, moved to 
substitute the bill passed by the House at its last 
session. Mr, Walley, of Massachusetts, movec an 
amendment, that the Territorial government shall 
not be created during the present year. This was 
rejected by a vote of 103 to 77. Mr. Peckham, of 
New York, moved to have but one Territorial gov- 
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ernment fhstead of two—Rejected, 100 to 83. Mr. 
Mace, of Indiana, moved an amendment, that the 
Territorial Legislature shall not have power to ad- 
mit or exclude slavery at any time by law. This 
was rejected, 94 to 76. Mr. Parker, of Indiana, 
offered an amendment proposing bounties to emi- 
grants to Nebraska—Lost, 85 to 66. Mr. Hague, 
of New York, offered an amendment, that the bill 
shall not take effect until the Indian title shall be 
extinguished—Lost, 84 to 63. Mr. Fuller, of Maine, 
offered an amendment, that the Legislature shall 
have power to exclude or establish slavery as it 
may see proper. This was rejected, 91'to 71. Mr. 
Eliot, of Massachusetts, offered an dment, that 
the States that may be formed out of the Territory 
shall be admitted without slavery. This was re- 
jected, and the House adjourned. On Monday the 
22d, on motion of Mr. Richardson, the House voted 
to go into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, Ayes 105, to 70 Nays—Mr. Olds, of 
Ohio, taking the Chair. The question was then 
stated to be on the substitute offered by Mr. Edger- 
ton for the one submitted by Mr. Richardson in 
place of the bill as it came from the Senate. Mr. 
Stephens, of Georgia, moved to strike out the enact- 
ing clause of the bill—saying that his object was to 
cut off all amendments, and secure a vote upon the 
bill. By the 119th rule of the House a motion to 
strike out the enacting clause has precedence of a 
motion to amend, and, if csrried, was equivalent to 
the rejection of the bill. lf, therefore, the Com- 
mittee would agree to his motion and strike out the 
enacting clause, that action could be reported to 
the House—the House could then disagree to the 
report—Mr. Richardson could offer his substitute, 
and in that way all amendments could be shut out, 
and a vote had on the bill. Several points of order 
were made against the motion, which afterward 
passed by .a vote of Yeas, 103; Nays, 22. Mr. 
Richardson then moved that the Committee rise 
and report this action to the House—the vote re- 
ported on this motion was, Ayes, 101; Noes, 2. 
The Chairman (Mr. Olds) then reported to the 
House that the Committee of the Whole had struck 
out the enacting clause. Mr. Richardson demand- 
ed the previous question on this report. Several 
motions to adjourn were made and lost. Mr. Good- 
rich, of Massachusetts, asked to be excused from 
voting. Mr. Clingman raised the point of order, 
that the motion could not be entertained, as the pre- 
vious question had been demanded. The Speaker 
decided Mr. Goodrich’s motion to be in order. Mr. 
Clingman appealed, and the House, by a vote of 
Yeas, 82; Nays, 100, refused to sustain the Speak- 
er’s decision. By a vote of 98 to 87, the House 
also reversed the Speaker’s decision, that a motion 
to adjourn was in order. After several other mos. 
tions had been disposed of, Mr. Richardson’s de 

mand for the previous question was seconded, Ayes, 
117; Nays, 94—the report of the Committee of the. 
Whole to strike out the enacting clause was dis- 
agreed to, Yeas, 97; Nays, 117—and Mr. Richard- 
son moved to substitute for the bill as reported, the 
same bill, with the clause excluding aliens from 
voting omitted. On this motion he demanded the 
previous question, which was seconded, ard the 
main question ordered to be put—Yeas, 116; Nays, 
90. The substitute offered by Mr. Richardson was 
then agreed to, Yeas, 115; Nays, 96. The bilt was 
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then ordered to be engrossed for a third reading— 
Yeas, 112; Nays, 99. The question then being on 
the final passage of the bill, Mr. Richardson de- 
manded the previous question, which was second- 
ed, and the bill was passed by the followfng vote : 

Yeas.—Messrs. ie, Aiken, Jas. C. Allen, 


Abercrombie, 
Willis Allen, Ashe, David J. Bailey, T. H. Bayly, Barks- 
Bridges, 


ing, John G. Davis 
ting, . 3 ¥ 
Seclem, Eddy, Edmundson, J. M. Elliott, English, 
Faulkner, Florence, Goode, Green, Greenwood, Grey, 
Hamilton, Sampson W. Harris, Hendricks, Henn, Hib- 
bard, Hill, Hillyer, Houston, Ingersoll, G. W. Jones, J. 
G. Jones, Roland Jones, Keitt, Kerr, Kidwell, Kurtz, 
Lamb, Lane, Latham, Letcher, Lilly, Lindley, Macdonald, 
McDougall, McNair, Maxwell, May, John G. Miller, 
Smith Miller, Olds, Mordecoi Oliver, Orr, Packer, Per- 


Shaw, Shower, Singleton, S. A. Smith, Wm. Smith, 
Wm. R. Smith, Geo. W. Smyth, Snodgrass, F. P. Stan- 
ton, Richard H. Stanton, Alexander H, Stephens, Straub, 
David Stuart, John J. Taylor, Tweed, Vail, Vansant, 
Walbridge, Walker, Walsh, Warren, Westbrook, Witte, 
D. B, Wright, H. B. Wright, and Zollicgffer—113. 
Nays.—Messrs. Ball, Banks, Belcher, Bennett, Ben- 
son, Benton, Bugg, Campbeli, Carpenter, Chandler, 
Crocker, Cullum, Curtis, T. Davis, Dean, De Witt, Dick, 
Dickinson, D: Edmands 


Harlan, A. J. Harlan, Harrison, Hastings, Haven, Hies- 
ter, Howe, Hughes, Hunt, Johnson, D. T. Jones, Kitt- 


JL. Taylor, N. G. Taylor, Thurston, Tracy, Trout, 
Upham, Wade, Walley, Elihu B. Washburne, Israel 
Washburn, Wells, John Wentworth, Tappan Wentworth, 
Wheeler, and Yates—-100. 

The names in Italics, as given above, are Whigs. 
Of the 113 affirmative votes,-12 were given by 
Whigs, and 58 by Democrats, from the Slaveholding 
States, and the remaining 44 by Democrats from 
the Free States. Of the 100 negative votes, 7 were 
given by Southern Whigs, 2 by Southern Demo- 
crats, 44 by Northern Whigs, 43 by Northern Dem- 
ocrats, and 4 by Free Soil members.——In the 
Senate the bill was taken up on the 25th. Mr. 
Pearce, of Maryland, moved to restore the clause 
restricting the right of suffrage to citizens of the 
United States. This motion and the bill generally 
were warmly debated for a day or two. Mr. Bell, 
at great length, denounced the misrepresentations 
that had been made of his course, and said he had 
never been in favor of repealing the Missouri Com- 
promise. Mr. Seward spoke at some length upon 
the general principles of the bill, and upon the con- 
test between Slavery and Freedom, of which this 
bill was only one of the incidents. The amend- 
ment was rejected, 41 to 7, and the bill, as amended 
by the House, passed the Senate by a vote of 35 
to i3. 

The other proceedings of Congress have been of 
but little interest. On the 15th of May, Senator 
Cass made.a very long speech in favor of religious 
liberty, and of instructing American representatives 
abroad to endeavor to secure for American citizens 
in foreign countries perfeet freedom in the exercise 
of their religious opinions, and the performance of 
religious worship, A large part of the speech was 





in reply to a letter from Archbishop Hughes, who 
has published a rejoinder, in which he holds that 
while civil governments have no right to enjoin 
upon any person the doing of acts which his con- 
science condemns, they have a right to forbid the 
performance of acts which his consci 
quire-~——On the 16th, Mr. Mallory offered a reso- 
lution declaring that recent acts of the Spanish 
government were calculated to create the appre- 
hension that it was designed to place Cuba rane 
hands of the negro population, and that such a step 
would be deemed by the United States inconsistent 
with their progress, their prosperity, and the civili- 
zation of the age-———Hon. Edward Everett, in a 
letter dated May 21, resigns his seat in the Senate 
of the United States on account of his health. The 
Governor has appointed Hon. J. R. Rockwell to 
fill the vacancy thus created.——On the 3lst of 
May, President Pierce issued a proclamation, stat- 
ing that information had been received that sundry 
persons in the United States were engaged in or- 
ganizing and fitting out a military expedition for the 
invasion of Cuba, and that the said undertaking 
was contrary to the spirit and express stipulation 
of treaties between the United States and Spain, 
derogatory to the character of this nation, and in 
violation ‘of the obvious duties and obligations of 
faithful and patriotic citizens. He therefore warns 
all persons that the General Government claims it 


ence may re- 


. | a8 @ right and duty to interpose for the honor of its 


flag, the rights of its citizens, the national security, 
and the preservation of the public tranquillity, from 
whatever quarter menaced ; and it will not fail to 
prosecute with due energy all those who, unmind- 
ful of their own and their country’s fame, presume 
thus to disregard the laws of the land and our treaty 
obligations. He therefore earnestly exhorts all 
good citizens to discountenance and prevent any 
movement in conflict with law and national faith ; 
and especially charges the several district attorneys, 
collectors, and other officers of the United States, 
civil or military, having lawful power in the prem- 
ises, to exert the same for the purpose of maintain- 
ing the authority and preserving the peace of the 
United States. 

From California we have intelligence to the 16th 
of May. The weather had been favorable to the 
working of the mines, and also to the agricultural 
interests of the State. The grain season was likely 
to be later than usual, but none the less productive. 
A very large portion of the population are turning 
their attention to farming, and every thing indicated 
that the State would become far less dependent on 
imports for its general supplies than it has been 
hitherto. The Legislature adjourned on the 15th. 
In a Message to that body, the Governor states that 
the public lands in the State applicable to purposes 
of education, amount to seven and a half millions of 
acres. M. Dillon, the French Consul at San Fran- 
cisco, has been indicted foran alleged participation 
in the enlistment of Frenchmen in California for 
service under the Mexican flag. The Expedition 
of Captain Walker has been completely broken up. 
On the 26th of April, a Mexican party of about 
ninety men, under Melendrez, made an attack on 
Walker's force at Guadalupe, and skirmishings 
were kept up between them; with losses on both sides, 
until the 7th of May, when Walker had reached the 
State line, and surrendered himself and his com- 
mand to adetachment of United States troops, by 
whom they were taken to San Francisco, where 
they would be tried for a violation of the Neutrality 
Laws of the United States. This will put an end 
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to invasions of Mexican territory from that quarter 
for the present. 

From Oregon there is no news of special interest. 
The Legislature was to adjourn on the 28th of 
April. A general war has broken out among the 
Indian tribes. The question of organizing a State 
government and applying for admission to the 
Union, is beginning to be agitated ;—the public 
feeling seemed to be in favor of it. 

From the Sandwich Islands we learn that the pro- 
ject of annexation to the United States is again 
exciting attention. In the Hawaiian Legislature, 
on the 20th of April, the Committee on Foreign 
Relations made a report on various petitions on the 
subject, which had been referred to them—to the 
effect that it was a matter over which the Legisla- 
ture had no control, as it belonged exclusively to 
the treaty-making power :—the report also expresses 
full confidence in the action of the King and his 
Council. It is understood that Mr. Gregg, the 
United States Commercial Agent at the Islands, 
has been engaged for some time in negotiating a 
treaty of annexation ; and, according to rumor, his 
efforts are likely to be attended with a good degree 
of success. 

From New Mezico we have intelligence of a se- 
vere engagement at Taos, between two companies 
of United States dragoons, numbering sixty in all, 
under command of Captain Magruder and Lieuten- 
ant Davidson, and about three hundred Apache and 
Utah Indians. The United States troops had 
twenty-two killed, and twenty-one wounded : only 
seven escaped. The Indians retreated to the west 


side of the Rio del Norte, whither they were pur- 
sued by Colonel Cooke, with nearly two hundred 
dragoons and riflemen. Colonel C. came upon 
their camp, and took them by surprise, on the 8th 


of April. The Indians made a desperate resistance, 
but were routed with severe loss: they were pur- 
sued for a long distance through very deep snow, 
and over an exceedingly rough country, and driven 
into the southern part of the Territory. 

MEXICO. 

Santa Anna, on his return to the capital from the 
Southwestern District, officially announced a com- 
plete victory over General Alvarez, the leader of the 
insurrection, ordered the most profuse ici 
over the result, and embraced the opportunity to in- 
vite further loans in aid of the government. Later 
advices render it certain that he was repulsed, and 
that General Alvarez in fact achieved a substantial 
victory. Santa Anna reached Acapulco on the 19th 
of April, with about six thousand men. He was at- 
tacked the next day, and completely routed ; his 
troops were pursued, and several engagements took 
place between the opposing forces, in all of which 
Santa Anna was ; and it was with a good 
deal of difficulty that he succeeded in making his 
escape. The affairs of the government are in great 
confusion, and there is little doubt that a new-change 
is close at hand. 

THE EASTERN WAR. 

So far as events are concerned, the war in East- 
ern Europe makes but little progress. No decisive 
or important engagement has yet taken place; no 
great movement has been made on either side, and 
the attitude of the contending pacties is rather that 
of preparation for war than of a hearty and zealous 
prosecution of it. Some slight changes in the posi- 
tion of the Russian troops have been made since 
Prince Paskiewitch assumed command. The right 
wing of the army has evacuated Lesser Wallachia, 
by what appears to be a retrograde movement ; and 





the Russians in the Dobrudscha have remained com- 
pletely inactive since taking possession of it. The 
fortress of Silistria has been attacked on several oc- 
easions, but only from a distance, and without any 
marked results. The Russian reserves, at the latest 
advices, were taking position on the Sereth, a river 
which flows from the Bukewine, paralle! to the front- 
ier of Transylvania. By this movement the front 
of their army is turned rather toward the West than 
the South, making Moldavia the base of operations, 
and threatening Austria instead of Turkey. This 
movement has created some uneasiness at Vienna, 
and has led to the dispatch of an Austrian force of 
95,000 under General Schlick to the menaced 
frontier. The Austrian government abstains from 
making any explicit statement to the Western Pow- 
ers of her object in taking this step, but it is clearly 
designed to enable her to act with effect either 
against Russia or Turkey as she may ultimately 
elect. Indeed this is substantially stated by the 
Emperor in a letter to General Schlick. Mean- 
time attempts at negotiation have not been aband- 
oned. A treaty has just been published between 
Austria and Prussia, dated the 20th of April, in 
which those two powers mutually guarantee to each 
other the whole of their respective territories, and 
engage to resist in common every attack, no matter 
from what quarter it may come. They also agree to 
support each other in any advance which either may 
make in support of German interests. They further 
declare that the indefinite occupation of the Sultan’s 
territory on the Lower Danube by the Russian 
troops will endanger the political, moral, and mate- 
rial interests of the whole Germanic Confederation, 
as well as of their own states, and that this danger 
will augment in proportion as Russia encroaches on 
the Turkish dominions. They then refer with an 
expression of hope to the Jast assurances given at 
Berlin by the Court of St. Petersburg ; but, in case 
the Prussian propositions dispatched from Berlin 
on the 8th of April should not be successful in ob- 
taining the required security for the evacuation of 
the Principalities, they can expressly provide a more 
special engagement for their intervention. 

If these hopes shal! be disappointed, the Austrian 
Government binds itself to require the Russian 
Court to suspend thc advance of its army into Tur- 
key, and to give securities for the speedy evacuation 
of the Principalities, and the propositions are also 
to be energetically supported by Prussia. Should 
the reply of the Imperial Court be unfavorable, one 
of the contracting parties (by which we presume 
that Austria is meant) will adopt measures in order 
to obtain this security. In the event of an incor- 
poration of the Principalities, or an attack or passage 
of the Balkan, on the part.of Russia, both the Ger- 
man Powers agree to join in a declaration of offens- 
ive hostilities. It is deemed quite likely that Rus- 
sia will pursue a policy which will in their literal 
sense fulfill these conditions, in order to prevent 
Austria and Prussia from joining the Western 
Powers. 

The Russian troops on the Danube now number 
about 180,000 men, disposed as follows : the right, 
as already stated, has taken position on the Sereth, 
threatening Transylvania ; the centre extends along 
the Danube to Rassova and Kalaraseh, where the 
river turns to the north, its reserve being at Bucha- 
rest ; and the left wing occupies the 
and maintains communication with the troops of 
Odessa, commanded by Osten-Sacken. The left 
wing of the Turkish troops occupies the river 
Aluta for about fifty miles from its mouth, and con- 
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nects with the eentre at Rutschuck. The right 
wing is posted along the line of the wall of Tra- 
jan, between the Danube and the sea. fronting the 
Russian troops that occupy the Dobrudscha. The 
whole Turkish force is about 130,000. Of the 
foreign troops, about 36,000 are at Gallipoli ; 10,000 
English troops were quartered at Seutari, and 
more were daily expected. The Turkish fleet, 
consisting of twenty-two ships, has joined the allied 
squadrons in the Black Sea. 

On the 9th of April, the British steamer Furious 
was sent to Odessa, under a flag of truce, to bring 
away the English Consul. She was fired upon 
from the shore, and on the 17th, both fleets sailed 
for Odessa and demanded explanations from the 
Military Governor. These proving unsatisfactory, 
on the 22d a bombardment was commenced by five 
English and three French steamers, and was con- 
tinued for several hours, the fire being warmly re- 
turned by the Russian batteries. The French 
Admiral’s official account states that the Russian 
vessels in port were burned or sunk, the batteries 
silenced, and the establishments of the Admiralty 
destroyed. The Russian account charges the Allies 
with falsehood in their account of the incidents 
which led to the attack, and represent the result as 
substantially a Russian victory. The Czar issued 
a proclamation to this effect at St. Petersburg, 
which city he has, for some reason not apparent, 
declared under martial law. It is rumored that the 
internal affairs of Russia are giving the Emperor a 
good deal of uneasiness. His troops on the Dan- 
ube are fearfully weakened by disease. The Cir- 


cassians are exceedingly active in taking posses- 
sion of the forts on their coast, and have received 
aid and arms from both the English and French. 
The Greek insurrection has been very nearly sup- 


pressed, although outbreaks still occur in some of 
the provinces. General Baraguay d’Hilliers, upon 
the decision of the Turkish Government that all 
the Greek Christians should be banished from the 
country, demanded that an exception should be 
made in favor of Catholics, who, he alleged, were 
under the protection of the French Government. 
The demand was resisted as unreasonable, and the 
difference b so decided that General d’Hil- 
liers was recalled, and another embassador sent 
out by France in his stead. Both the French 
and English have promised to send a force to aid in 
putting down the Greek rebellion, if any assistance 
should be required. 

From the British fleet in the Baltic we have no 
intelligence of special interest. Cruisers had been 
stationed off all the principal ports, so that a strict 
blockade was kept up. Sir Charles Napier had a 
very cordial reception at Stockholm, where he had 
an audience of the King. The Northern: Powers 
are strongly inclined to an alliance with the West- 
ern States, and that step is strongly urged in some 
of their journals. In Sweden, public sentiment 
tends very strongly in that direction. The Govern- 
ment is taking measures to increase its military 
force, which already amounts to about 110,000 
men. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 

The debates in Parliament during the month have 
not been of marked importance. The progress of 
the war with Russia has been only incidentally re- 
ferred to. In reply to questions in the House of 
Lords on the 26th of May, the Earl of Clarendon 
stated that the negotiations between Austria and 
Prussia, which had resulted in the conclusion of the 





treaty noticed above, had been kept a profound 
secret from England and from other governments, 
and had been communicated only after ratifications 
had been exchanged. He promised soon to lay be- 
fore the House documents which would fully war- 
rant the coercion England had been compelled to 
exercise toward Greece. Sir James Graham an- 
nounced in the House of Commons that a rigorous 
blockade of all the ports of Russia had been insti- 
tuted. It was not intended to blockade the ports 
of the White Sea. The proposition of the Govern- 
ment to increase the malt-tax excited considerable 
debate, but it was carried by a vote of 303 to 195._— 
A message from the Queen announced that, as it 
had been found necessary to send a portion of her 
troops to the East, part of the militia were about to 
be enrolled and called into service for home defense. 
The resolution appointing a commission to inquire 
into the affairs of the conventual establishments of 
the kingdom has been withdrawn. The bill alter- 
ing the oath so as to admit Jews to seats in Parlia- 
ment, has been rejected in the House of Commons 
by a majority of four. It was introduced by Lord 
John Russell, but was not pressed with any great 
degree of vigor. The principal ground of objection 
to it, on which indeed Mr. Disraeli himself opposed 
it, was, that it would also operate in favor of the 
Roman Catholics——The French Embassador at 
London gave a magnificent féte on the 12th, which 
was h d by the attend of the Queen.—— 
Financial affaits begin to attract considerable atten- 
tion. The plan of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to throw none of the expense of the present war 
upon posterity, but to provide for defraying it by 
increased taxation, or by the issue of Exchequer 
bills, to be met by speedy resort to the same source, 
is severely criticised, especially by Mr. Baring and 
the bankers generally ; but it has been thus far sus- 
tained by Parliament. The Bank of England has 
increased its rate of discount to 5} per cent. 
FRANCE AND THE CONTINENT. 

There is very little news of interest from France, 
beyond the decision of the Emperor to form large 
military camps at St. Omer and Boulogne. This 
movement has excited considerable uneasiness 
in Belgium and in Prussia, and has been sharply 
commented on in the British Parliament. There 
have been rumors of important changes in the 
French ministry, but as yet they are not confirmed. 
Decrees have been issued reducing the duties on 
wool imported from beyond Cape Horn and the 
Cape of Good Hope in French bottoms, and abrogat- 
ing the decree of 1823, prohibiting the importation 
of certain products in English vessels. 

From Spain we have intelligence of violent inter- 
nal commotions, which threaten an overthrow of the 
ministry. The United States Minister is said to have 
made various extravagant demands on the Spanish 
government for large indemnity for injury sustained 
in the detention of the Black Warrior, and also for 
previous violations of American rights by the colo- 
nial authorities of Cuba. While nothing authentic 
is known of these transactions, it is reported that 
the Spanish government has refused any thing in 
the way of indemnity, but has granted six thousand 
dollars to the owners of the Black Warrior, on their 
prayer that their losses may be repaired. It is 
further stated that the adjustment of these matters 
in dispute has been intrusted to a special agent 
sent to Washington for that purpose. A large rein- 
forcement of the Spanish army has been sent out to 
Cuba. . 








Ciitar’s 
HALL THE MURDERER ESCAPE? It 
is but a brief period since this question was 
asked with an intensity of feeling which has sel- 
dom been manifested in our country. Its recency, 
as well as its deep importance, makes it a fit theme 
for that department of our editorial labors in which 
we would ever seek to employ some fact of present 
passing interest as the suggestive medium of the 
most universal and abiding truth. Shall the mur- 
derer escape? With what an universal burst'of ir- 
repressible indignation was the question uttered ? 
From Maine to Texas—in every State, and espe- 
cially in the one on whose annals the Ward murder 
and the Ward acquittal had left their deepest stain, 
all voices joined in the utterance of one unanimous 
sense of wrong. Indignation is too tame a word. 
It was wrath—a people’s wrath—poured forth in 
tones of wailing for outraged justice, and with that 
deep inward emotion which constitutes the grand- 
eur of the moral, in distinction from the outward or 
physival sublime. 

The storm has passed by, the strong feeling has 
subsided, and we may venture upon a calm and 
philosophical analysis of its essential nature. No 
scientific convention ever proposed to itself a prob- 
lem of wider practical value, or profounder theo- 
retical interest. 

One of the most striking characteristics of this 
grand social phenomenon is its universality. It is 
not confined to the moral, the religious, the known 
advocates of law and order, whose well-tuned sen- 
sibilities, it might be expected, would be painfully 
shocked at such a discord in the social scale. The 
feeling is not a peculiarity of saints or sinners, 
but of humanity—of humanity, even in its most 
fallen state. The vicious, the selfish, the worldly, 
the men in other respects of obtuse moral ideas, ay, 
even the cruel and the malevolent, all resent it as 
a wrong, not to themselves, but to justice, to truth 
-~to something which they deeply feel as having a 
real existence, even though they may not be able to 
analyze or define it—as a wrong, in short, to that 
ideal abstract righteousness that has its representa- 
tive in the soul of the worst man who has not yet 
become a demon, and without which man could not 
be a depraved, because he could not be a moral be- 
ing. He who could himself commit murder, might 
be pained, truly and sincerely pained, at the escape, 
or impunity, of the murderer. The very wretch 
whose crime has called forth this universal indi 
tion would have felt it had it been the case of an- 
other. He was a literary man, it has been said. 
He has written tales of fiction. He might have re- 
presented virtue triumphant and crime visited with 
righteous retribution, and all this as feelingly, ay, 
as sincerely, too, as it has been ever done in the 
pages of Dickens or Thackeray. The feeling be- 
longs not to the individual as an individual, but to 
the humanity of which he partakes, and therefore is 
it strong, clear, unerring, universal, indestructible. 
No human being ever wholly loses it until he sinks 
to that lost condition where the man is transmuted 
into the fiend, and evil is chosen, not merely for the 
strong sensual temptation, but as the abstract good. 

As it is universal and generic, so also is it un- 
selfish. What hurt had Matthew Ward done to us 
personally or socially? The most of us had never 
heard his name. We knew not his victim. We 
had no near relatiens with the society whose out- 
ward order had been disturbed. As to any injury, 
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or any benefit from him, past, present, or to come, 
we had nothing to fear, as we had nothing to hope. 

{t was purely unselfish, we say, in its personal 
aspects. It was also equally removed from any 
spirit of social utilitarianism in the ordinary senses 
of the word. There entered into the feeling no es- 
timate of social advantages or disadvantages, as 
these fall under the common definitions of political 
economy. It was not even the prevention of future 
crime, or the mischief that might result from the 
example of the impunity, that.formed the chief moral 
characteristics of the sentiment or the idea. We 
appeal tothe universal human consciousness. Such 
utilitarian results, it is true, were sometimes dwelt 
upon in newspaper paragraphs ; they came well in 
aid of the rhetorical argument; they have their 
value, their great value, in the enforcement of the 
social duties through their more immediate benefits ; 
still, they did not enter into the essence of the feel- 
ing we are attempting to analyze. A wrong had 
been done, a wrong of fearful magnitude, but it was 
not so much the wrong to any individuals, or to 
any number of individuals, or to any society, or te 
any earthly tangible interests of any kind, that was 
first, and strongest, and most peculiar in the emo- 
tion. The murder itself was not so grievous a 
wrong as the acquittal ; but both were felt, and the 
latter especially, to be a wrong to that which is so 
distinctly acknowledged by the conscience, yet so 
difficult to present to the calculating understanding 
—the feeling, the idea (for it is both a feeling and 
an idea) of the Eternal Right, the immutable Just- 
ice. Here was the vital wound. It was a wrong 
to law, not the law of Kentucky, or of the United 
States, or of all civilized society, but to the law of 
the universe. The impunity of murder is a griev- 
ous hurt to the universal conscience, and every 
man feels it just in proportion as he isa man. In- 
dividual injuries may be forgiven, personal or even 
social mischiefs may be healed, but this wrong to 
the abstract Justice could not thus be dealt with. 
Crime unpunished, unatoned, unsatisfied, in some 
way, deranges the harmony of the universe ; it de- 
flects the balance of the everlasting scales, While 
the discord remains unresolved it must jar painfully 
upon the moral sensibilities of every rational soul, 
and can not be endured. 

Benthamites, and a certain class of political econ- 
omists, would fain ignore allthis. But it can not be. 
There is a doctrine of desert as well as of social 
utility, and such cases as the one we have been 
contemplating brings it out in all its dread signifi- 
cance. Nature and conscience will assert their 
rights. Even the men who in theory are opposed 
to all punishment forget themselves. The spirit 
within them speaks out ; they join for a season the 
universal utterance, and manifest their sympathy 
with the true human sentiment, in the midst of all 
their loud professions of a contrary doctrine. 

Now is this feeling right or wrong? If right, or 
if, in other words, it is an essential part of human- 
ity which one can not be without and yet be a man, 
then, certainly, should some consideration of it 
enter into our estimates even of social and political 
utilities. All government of man must recognize 
him as man, and thus recognizing, must provide, im 
some way, for the healthful growth and develop- 
ment of whatever belongs to his humanity. We 
will go with any utilitarian here, if he wil! only put 
his standard of utility high enough. We might 
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* maintain that it is a great end of government, even 
of human government, to act positively in this 
way for the education of the moral sense—that thus 
human law, imperfect as it is, should be our school- 
master, to bring us to a due appreciation of the 
divine—that as the view we take of it must greatly 
and permanently affect our moral perceptions for 
good or evil, this should be such that its plastic 
power might mould our first ideas of law and legal 
sanctions so as to be in harmony with, and lead 
to, the corresponding ideas of the higher sphere. 
Hence we might maintain that even human govern- 
ment has to do positively with immoralities, as im- 
moralities—in other words, should punish crimes 
not solely on the ground of the immediate mischief 
they may do to person and property, but on account 
of their intrinsic wickedness—that in the main its 
tions of penalty should have respect to moral 
sert—and that in acting on such principles it 
does not usurp the prerogatives of the divine gov- 
ernment, but is actually carrying it out in the exer- 
cise of a legitimate delegated authority. 

But waiving all this, there is another position on 
which we would here plant ourselves, because we 
can so directly fortify it by defenses that are taken 
from the very camp of the utilitarian, and are there- 
fore impregnable to all his assaults. If human law 
may not thus aspire to a positive training of the 
higher faculties, moral and intellectual, yet certainly 
is it bound to do them no harm. If crime unpun- 


ished inflicts more injury upon the moral sense than 
pestilence upon the body—if such a spectacle con- 
stantly presented tends ever to destroy that most 
sacred and valuable part of our humanity, the feeling 
of right—if the result of all this is to brutalize the 
soul and reduce men to a condition where all other 
social and political utilities lose their value, why 


should not the prevention of so deadly an evil be a 
legitimate end of human government? Can any 
answer be given in the negative that does not nul- 
lify every conceivable ground of social organiza- 
tion? To present the same idea in another light— 
and its importance may well justify any variety of 
enforcement—crime unpunished endangers the se- 
curity ef property—crime unpunished puts in peril 
the safety of the person—crime unpunished causes 
a fatal injury as well as wrong to the moral nature— 
it hurts us sorely in beth senses of the word, it pro- 
duces present pain to the soul and works a grievous 
damage to the spiritual health—it hurts that in us 
which makes us distinctively human, and we there- 
fore ask, in all earnestness, and in bold defiance of 
any charge of fallacy—why should not this most es- 
sential want of our nature be distinctly recognized 
in any system even of utilitarian jurisprudence 
oo grounds itself upon a computation of pain or 
oss? 

It must be recognized, or our wronged human 
nature will right itself in irrepressible acts of vio- 
lence. Lynch law will take the place of the solemn 
judicial tribunal. Crime unpunished, frequently, 
constantly unpunished, presents a state of things 
that can not be endured. In the strong language 
of Seripture, ‘‘ the land is polluted.” The miasma 
that would have been purged by the judicial expia- 
tion rests painfally upon every conscience. - In 
virtue of the organic oneness, every man feels the 
guilt, until, through the continued repetition of such 
am open spectacle of impunity, the conscience loses 
all power to feel, and the social nature becomes 
wholly and irreclaimably demoralized. Each special 
case makes its strong appeal to us, but the isolated 
impression is soon lost. Could we but feel the 





immense magnitude of the wrong as it presents 
itself in its multiplied aspects before high Heaven 
—could we suppose man endowed with a super- 
natural sense, and the ear opened to the ion 
of spiritual realities. how would it be shocked at 
the sad notes borne on almost every passing breeze ! 
Now and then might there come, wildly and fitfully, 
like the strains of 4n AZolian harp, the mournful 
wail of innocence condemned ; but how much more 
frequently and overpoweringly would there sweep 
over the newly-awakened organ that awful sound 
which Holy Writ so fearfully characterizes as the 
“voice of blood ”—* the voice of blood crying aloud 
from the earth” that “ refuses to cover her slain!” 
What a sad chorus must even now be ascending 
from every portion of our country, and especially 
those parts where, of late years, homicides of every 
kind have een so frequent, and righteous retribu- 
tion of such difficult and rare occurrence. It is 
when thus contemplated that the language of 
Scripture acquires a terrible significance—“ Surely 
the blood of your lives will I require at the hand 
of man; at the hand of every man’s brother will I 
require the life of man.” 

The feeling we have attempted to analyze is a 
righteous feeling. Our appeal is to the human 
conscience. When its decisions speak the same 
language, in all men and at all times, we can have 
no stronger evidence of its being truly the voice of 
God in the human soul. It may condemn many a 
one who utters it, and yet he can not repress it. 
Vindictive as some may call this sense of righteous 
retribution, it is perfectly consistent with the per- 
sonal forgiveness of all personal injuries ; it may 
dwell in the same breast with the most humbling 
sense of personal ill desert ; it is the purest fount- 
ain of all right-thinking and right-feeling benevo- 
lence; it is the surest foundation of any philaa- 
thropy that deserves the name. It is in perfect 
harmony, too, with the most melting view of the 
divine mercy, and that doctrine of expiation which 
furnishes the ground on which it rests. 

It is essentially different from the feeling of per- 
sonal revenge—nay, its antipolar opposite. The 
distinction has been often taken, and yet some will 
never comprehend the heaven-wide distanee that 
separates the two ideas. The damning sin of re- 
venge consists in this very thing, that it individual- 
izes, as We may say, and taints with selfishness the 
universal and unselfish feeling of the holy abstract 
right. This is its deadly poison, and it is this 
which makes it the direct antithesis of that legal 
retribution (whether in the divine or human govern- 
ment) with which some are ever confounding it. 

Neither is this sense of justice a barren feeling 
resting in itself. Like every other essential attri- 
bute of our nature, it demands a corresponding 
action as a satisfying of the moral craving. It not 
only pronounces the criminal deserving of punish- 
ment, irrespective of any utilities, but would desire 
that he should actually be punished. It feels a 
wrong if this in some way is not done. In proof 
of it, we need not confine ourselves to cases of 
murder. The appeal may be made to the most 
common examples of crime, by way of testing the 
universality of the sentiment. A newspaper near 
us furnishes as good a case as we cculd select. 
Alas, that it should be of such common occurrence. 
A company of wearied, poverty-stricken Norwegi- 
ans, are landed from one of our emigrant ships, and 
cast homeless and friendless upon our docks. A 
man—shall we call him man or fiend ’—accosts them 
with promises of aid to their place of destination 
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in the interior of our continent; he imposes’ on 
them by false tickets of conveyance ; he makes to 
them a fraudulent sale of land to which he has no 
shadow of title, and thus having obtained possession 
of nearly all their little means, he sends them forth 
to find, at every step of their journey, that they 
have been made the victims of the most heartless 
and wicked deception. Now what is the right, or 
righteous, feeling in view of such a transaction as 
this? Is it one simply of abstract passionless dis- 
approval, or does it demand a corresponding action? 
Would it not ery out, as David did when his right- 
eous universal conscience unwittingly passed sen- 
tence on his guilty individual self—‘‘ Surely the 
man who hath done this deed shall suffer for it!” 
Who that calls himself a man would be ashamed to 
stand up in the face of heaven, aad express, not 
only his disapproval of the act, but his strong de- 
sire tat the base perpetrator should be hurt, pun- 
ished, put to pain, made to feel dolor in some way 
corresponding to the selfish malignity displayed in 
such an atrocious and unfeeling fraud? The organ 
of justice—to use by way of accommodation some 
of the language of the phrenologists, although we 
abhor their theory—the organ of justice has been 
made to ache. Shall it not have its appeasing 
satisfaction as much as a hungry stomach? and 
does it not fall within the province of the law to 
have some regard forthe higher as well as the lower 
want of our nature? Or if there be conceded to 
the Church its positive education, should not the 
State see to it, at least, that this precious thing, the 
moral sense, receive no det:iment through constant 
familiarity with the impunity of crime ? 

Our train of thought suggests here an idea which 
we will venture to express, although the great ma- 
jority of the community might seem, for certain 
reasons, to be theoretically opposed to it. It is, 
that the present mode of private executions adopted 
in some of our States is at war with the essential 
idea of justice. It may seem bold ground, and one 
on which a writer shou!d not rashly peril his repu- 
tation either for sound thinking or right feeling, and 
we therefore the more rejoice that we have on our 
side an authority of whose support no man need be 
ashamed. We refer to that most learned, most 
profound, most conservative, most classical, most 
philosophical, ax well as most humane of American 
jurists, the late Chancellor Kent. We well recol- 
leet a conversation in which he took decidedly 
this very ground. He gave it as the result of his 
long experience that secresy in judicial proceedings 
of any kind was ever injurious. And besides it is 
the very nature of justice, he added, with aterseness 
and strength of meaning that would have done 
honor to one of the seven sages of Greece—“ it is 
of the very essence of justice to be public ; all its 
doings should ever be in presence of the sun.” “I 
greatly fear,” continued this most upright judge and 
pure-minded man, “‘lest, through the device of pri- 
vate executions, the enemies of all punishment, and 
of all right views of law, have obtained an advantage 
whose mischief it will hereafter be difficult to rec- 
tify.” We can not dwell upon this topic at length. 
There may be presented, however, a few of the 
leading thoughts that would enter into such an 
argument, and go to show the wisdom of this posi- 
tion of Chancellor Kent. Publicity is of the very 
essence of justice. We can not connect conceal- 


ment of any kind with the idea without impairing 
its moral power. Such publicity is inseparable 
from the universality of the feeling and its demand 
of satisfaction to law as something entirely distinct 





from the compensation or prevention of any indi- 
vidual wrong. Hence, in the ancient mythology 
and languages, the epithets most commonly applied 
to it are built upon metaphors significant of ciear- 
ness, openness, exposure to the sun. Again— 
justice and retribution should be in their outward 
act, as they are in their inward nature, the antithe- 
sis of crime and revenge. As the two latter seek 
concealment, so the two former should ever exhibit 
their works in the presence of the universe. They 
are opposed to each other as the children of light 
and the children of darkness. We leave it to the 
reader’s mind to pursue the parallel. 

The truth of our position is shown, moreover, in 
the course taken by the professed advocates of pri- 
vate, but the real enemies of all punishment that 
deserves the name. In legal phrase, they take ad- 
vantage of their own wrong. Having procured 
justice to be shut up in a prison-yard or a cell, they 
then charge it as a stigma upon her. They reproach 
her with her concealment, and then use it as an ar- 
gument for a still farther abrogation of her divine 
prerogatives. They say she shuns the light. They 
confine her in darkness, and then turn round and 
argue that that which must hide from the face of day 
should be wholly abolished. Even some of our 
most conservative minds are taken in by this cant 
of humanity. They do not keep their eye upon the 
great principle that is sacrificed. We warn them, 
however, that the result will be an undermining of 
the truth that lies at the foundation of all right law 
and righteous government. 

Justice should be rescued from this reproach. Her 
Nemesis should stand forth in the light as distinctly 
as her condemnation. She should hold aloft her 
sword as well as her scales. Her retribution should 
be as public as her judicial acts. All men are not 
required to witness it, but there should be no con- 
cealment. ‘There should be such an open solemnity 
imparted to the transaction, that all, whether they 
saw it or not, might feel, at least, that they were in 
the presence of law executing its righteous decis- 
ions, commanding silence to the noise and bustle of 
business, rebuking all human selfishness, and shed- 
ding its judicial awe upon all the ways and walks 
of the surrounding community. Such might be the 
effect, if care were taken to give it all the impress- 
iveness that courts, and legislators, and municipal 
action could throw around it. On the day of a 
capital judicial execution stores and banks and 
offices should be closed ; on that night no theatre 
should be opened. If, in the observance of such a 
rule, the frequency of punishment should be found 
inconvenient to business or to pleasure, it might 
balance the account of utilities by putting us 
more solemnly in mind of the fearful growth of 
crime among us, and thus calling out a more earnest 
effort to stay the destroying plague. Thus viewed, 
and thus conducted, the execution of law might be 
made a very different affair from an unregulated mob, 
under no other contro! than that of a sheriff and a 
few constables, or the far worse transaction of a 
human being smothered out of the world in some 
dark prison-yard, while the noise and business and 
excitement of the common city life are going on 
as unfeelingly and as uncogeernedly as though there 
were not transpiring in their very midst one of the 
most solemn transactions that could ever oceupy 
the human hands, or engage the human thoughts. 

The changes are continually rung upon the de- 
moralizing effects of public exeeutions. Afid yet 
the argument, if there be any argument in the case 
at all, consists in the fallacy of charging upon such 
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spectacles the evils that manifest themselves in all 
large bodies of mea. The proposition so often ad- 
vanced that public legal retribution teaches men 
revenge, is one which is really unworthy of an an- 
swer. The distinction between the vengeance of 

w and the revenge of selfishness is as wide as the 

istinction between heaven and earth, Let it be 
felt, that human life is taken as a sacrifice to indi- 
vidual or even social interest, and the transaction 
might well inculcate the lesson which is charged 
upon it. Such might be the result when justice 
(then misnamed) should be wholly utilitarian, and 
the higher idea be wholly banished from her sup- 
posed domain. But while the latter keeps its 
place, it will ever be found that the solemn lesson, 
“ revenge not yourselves,” is nowhere so sternly 
taught as in the spectacle of legal retribution re- 
presentative of no individual interest or private 
feeling, but of the abstract, the universal, the eter- 
nal justice. 

There is a moral power—there must be a moral 
power—in a public execution conducted with those 
imposing solemnities which the judicial authorities 
ofthe State might throw around it. Even amid all 
defects the true lesson, we have no doubt, has been 
often and impressively taught. Men who think at 
all, cap not help feeling that they stand in the pres- 
ence of a higher power and a higher principle than 
that of expediency, or any merely private or social 
utility. Crimes have been committed in sight of 
the gallows, but this does not go to disprove the fact 
of a deep moral impression upon the multitudes 
whose outward demeanor presents no visible fact 
which the reporter or the news-vendor could make 
the subject of some exciting paragraph. Human 
depravity may exhibit itself under almost any cir- 
cumstances ; but who knows in how many minds 
the dread spectacle to the sense may have produced 
that indelible association of ideas which no specu- 
lative ethical teaching could have so impressed 
upon the soul—that true moral suasion which 
henceforth makes crime and retribution one thought, 
one feeling—conceptively as well as logically in- 
divisible ? This may not perhaps be tested by out- 
ward evidences, but all reasoning from the estab- 
lished laws of moral associations goes to show that 
such must be the general tendency at least, while 
contrary appearances only present the inconsider- 
able yet prominent exception. 

It is the contrary practice which is demoralizing— 
demoralizing in its very nature and principle, with- 
out any corresponding and balancing benefit. Ina 
former Number of our Editor’s Table, many months 
ago, we dwelt upon the difference of moral effect 
produced by the actual sight of an event or a stage 
representation of it. The same distinction may be 
taken here between the actual spectacle of a public 
execution and the reading a newspaper account, 
d dup to produce a dramatic effect. In the one 
case we have the naked truth; the moral power 
comes to us undisturbed by any factitious senti- 
mentalism. In the other the scene rises to the 
imagination with the hue and savor of another mind, 
whose aim has not been the moral impression, but 
what is called a thrilling effect upon the sensitive, 
or, in other words, the animal nature. In the spec- 
tacle itself there is both the moral and the animal 
element, but the former is most likely to be thestrong- 
est. In the fearful reality the imagination, instead 
of demanding stimulants, is awed into sobriety, 
while ®onscience has thus a chance to become pre- 
dominant. Let the same scene be made the subject 
of a newspaper report, especially as they are usually 








given, and the result is directly the reverse. The 
reporter does not aim to address the c ce; he 
does not therefore select those aspects of the scene 
that have the most power for the conscience, and 
which are precisely the ones that may have the 
least power for the imagination. His object is not 
the moral, but the sentimental. The very feeling 
which is condemned as a motive when it leads a 
man to witness an execution, is the one he seeks 
to gratify. He would produce a thrilling picture; 
his object is to make us shudder ; his great ambition 
is to set forth his graphic power as a sketcher of the 
terrible, the exciting, and often the revolting. 
Sometimes he attempts to moralize, but it is gen- 
erally some nauseously hypocritical diatribe on the 
bad effects of public executions, or an affected won- 
der that any curiosity should lead men to gaze upon 
a spectacle which he, the humane reporter, suffers 
to pain his eyes only out of a sense of duty to the 
public. 

His purpose, we say, is to paint a thrilling scene, 
and in such a picture, of course the animal is pre- 
dominant over the moral. ‘ The whole, as a whole, 
is discolored and distorted. What may be truly 
stated in itself is false in the relations it has as- 
sumed in passing through his own mind and his 
own imagination. Other parts are left out; and 
much is the pure creation of one whose very occu- 
pation leads him, perhaps unconsciously, to make 
the scenic predominant over the real. There is 
thus produced that most demoralizing result—the 
excitement of the sensitive or animal nature, con- 
nected with no moral association, and grounded on 
no true moral principle. For these (the moral as- 
pects) are either wholly thrown in the background, 
or, it may be, if mentioned at all, called by a false 
name, and actually denounced in the reforming cant 
of the day. 

If justice must conceal herself—if executions 
must be private—let them be wholly so. Let the 
only public knowledge be the sworn certificate of 
the sheriff, and the magistrate, that the deed has 
been done. Beyond this, let the curtain be wholly 
dropped. Above all, let there be a total exclusion 
of any one connected with the newspaper press, or 
of any other person who goes there for the immoral 
purpose of picturing to the unregulated imagination 
what is declared to be wrong for the eye, under the 
dominion of the conscience, to behold. This is de- 
manded, if on no other ground, for the purpose of 
putting a stop to the demoralizing hypocrisy which 
it causes to abound in the reasonings of those who 
defend the practice. The occupation is a base one, 
full as much so, we think, as that of the despised 
hangman who is hired to perform his painful work. 
There is no consistency in it. Why should it be 
forbidden as demoralizing for a man to see truly 
with his own eyes, what he is permitted to see, 
more or less falsely, through the refracting eyes and 
discoloring imagination of another? 

We are happy to think that there is a very re- 
spectable portion of the press to whom these re- 
marks do not apply. And yet it is most evident 
that, since the passage of the law requiring private 
executions, there has arisen a new department of 
newspaper writing, which may not inaptly be styled 
our “ Gallows Literature.” We have a specimen be- 
fore.us, which was put out on a very recent occa- 
sion, and may serve as a representative vi the 
whole class. It is got up with all that species of 
elap-trap which is sometimes found in the book- 
making craft, Captions and titles are presented in 
such a way as to catch the eye, and exert a spuri- 
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ous “thrilling” influence upon the imagination. 
The opening section or paragraph is headed, “ The 
Condemned Cell ;” next comes the “ Watch with 
the Convict ;” then, in graphic order, the “ Striking 
off the Chains,” the ‘‘ Entrance of the Sheriff,” the 
“Procession to the Gallows,” the “ Prayer,” the 
“ Drawing down the Cap,” the “ Adjustment of the 
Rope.” Along with this we are told how the 
wretched man looked, and when he trembled, and 
when and how long convulsions writhed his limbs ; 
all winding up perhaps with the usual homily about 
the “vindictiveness of the law,” and the usual 
wonder that men could ever have brought them- 
selves to witness the spectacle of a public execu- 
tion. 

Few things, we think, are doing more really to 
demoralize the public mind and pollute the public 
imagination than this same ‘“‘ Gallows Literature,” 
whether found in the pages of a novel, or the vile 
newspaper that has its circulation in the lowest 
porter-houses. But space will not permit us to 
pursue the theme. Some things we have stated 
may be liable to misconstruction ; the argument is 
of necessity imperfectly stated, but we would trust 
the intelligent reader to follow it out in its more 
extended bearings. It may be thought, too, that 
some aspects of the doctrine presented have a harsh 
and forbidding appearance, and some may call them 
Pharisaical ; but we assume no untenable ground 
when we affirm, that they are not only consistent 
with, but the only views that are consistent with, 
the most humbling sense of each man’s individual 
desert, as well as the purest spirit of human broth- 
erhood or universal philanthropy. 


Evitar’s Easy Chair. 


N Editor who plants his Easy Chair in the 
midst of so great a city as New York, sees 
much more than he tells, and much more than oth- 
ers believe. If a confessor could reveal the thou- 
sand-hued experience which is laid bare before 
him ; if he could report to the world the eager, 
trembling whispers of hope, the terrible threats, the 
idiotic hatreds, black malice, despair, and unchari- 
tableness, which smooth red lips or rough-bearded 
ones breathe in his sacred ear, we should not will- 
ingly believe him, or we should all look upon eech 
other with doubt and sadness. People often say, 
with a self-satisfied shrug of conscious virtue, “Oh! 
the world is so much better than you think.” But 
what man does not secretly witness to himself, 
from his own peculiar and unsuspected experience, 
that itis much worse? That the tree of knowledge 
bears unhappiness for its fruit, is an axiom old as 
the Bible. The modiste drapes Lady Macbeth with 
the graceful splendors of the last fashion ; the phy- 
sician takes care that the physical functions shall 
have their proper play; but what physician can 
minister to the mind diseased, or what modiste drape 
with grace moral deformity ? 

There is an old dispute among the professions 
upon this very point. Which reveals the greatest 
variety of experience? Is the lawyer, the physi- 
cian, or the clergyman, the wiser man, by reason 
ef the unrestrained play of human passion which 
he witnesses? We laugh at the clergyman as a 
man who is never admitted to the real secrets and 
sympathies of men. And yet, what other class of 
men see so much of man in moments when subter- 
fuge and hypocrisy avail nothing? Is life to be 
learned in the counting-house, and not in the cham- 
ber of death? In the old Catholic pictures, the 





priests and monks are sober men; there is no pos- 
sibility of laughter indicated upon their serious 
faces : the spectator feels that these are the por- 
traits of those whose lives dedicated them to solem- 
nity. Nor can it be matter of surprise that, learn- 
ing by experience ‘the exceeding sinfulness of sin, 
men of an ascetic temperament were persuaded 
that there could not be an exclusive devotion to 
holy offices, to ghostly meditations, and sharp, hard 
penances, so great that it could balance the colossal 
woe and sin of the world. 

Yet every vocation believes strongly in itself; 
and, for our part, sitting, observant and critical, in 
our Easy Chair, we are not disposed to allow that 
any class of men are so familiar with the foibles, if 
not sins, of their fellow-men, as editors. They are 
the presiding genii of publicity. Therefore, every 
man who has a theory or a plan whereby to benefit 
mankind, and to damage or not, as it chances, his 
own purse and reputation; every man who has 
contemplated his own navel until he is solemnly 
convinced that he has seen to the bottom of it; ev- 
ery man who, being unable to help himself, is cock- 
sure that he can help the world; every man who 
is going to lecture, or sing, or act, or preach, or 
criticise, is sure to beg the good offices of the ed- 
itor, and to expose himself, his spirit, and the se- 
cret of his projects, to carry his point of being an- 
nounced to the public. 

Sitting quietly in his Easy Chair, the editor sees 
it all; he hears the asseverations of sincerity, in- 
tegrity, patriotism, devotion, and the long catalogue 
of amiable virtues, with singular equanimity. Flute, 
the bellows-mender, trusts that his honesty will not 
be questioned, while the air is still ringing with 
the sonorous appeals to his past career and his 
well-known probity, of Snout the tinker. Editors 
never care to go to the theatre—they are never elec- 
trified by eloquence—they are not touched by poe- 
try ; the simple virtues seem to them hum-drum; 
the great excellencies, artificial. That distinguish- 
ed statesman, the Honorable Thomas Tit, seems 
to them a bag of wind; and that fervent divine, the 
Rev. Balm Salve, a milksop: they do not believe 
in your superior medicated soap, and they turn a 
deaf ear to Signora Sirena, the delicious prima 
donna ; they do not read books, and an author bores 
them ; they seat themselves, yawning and disgust- 
ed, to pen resonant paragraphs about public prob- 
ity and private honor, and call upon an indignant 
and outraged country to note that they are not as 
other men are; they save and lose mankind by 
rhetorical flourishes, and are the most weary, worn, 
desillusioné, and blasé of mortals. 

Now nothing is so natural as this chronic faith- 
lessness and want of interest. It is because they 
perpetually see the skeleton of affairs. The pub- 
lic goes, after a successful dinner, and sits comfort- 
ably upon crimson velvet to hear the dulcet notes 
of a paragon of loveliness. But the editor has 
been wrangling all the morning with the miserly 
manager about bills and advertisements, and knows 
just how much the lovely paragon pockets by her 
charity concert. Seen from the front, there is @ 
beautiful young Spanish woman ‘serenaded by 
moonlight, in a stately palace, and the innocent 
daughter of your bosom is warmed with romance 
and vivid sympathy. But from the rear of the 
stage—alas! there are no palaces nor Spanish 
houris, only a rouged grinning old woman, and a 
slab of daubed canvas, with cross-bars of rough 
wood. Unfortunately, an editor always sits be- 
hind the scenes. There are better plays in his of- 
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fice than you pay a half-dollar to see at the theatre. 
It is no wonder that he is weary and worn; it is 
only wonderful that he can compose such fine 
things about it all for his readers in the morning. 

Now and then, of course, some of these fine 
things happen to operate like sparks in a magazine, 
and there is a great explosion, either of the public 
powder or of some very little private heap of some 
very little private man. If it is the former case, 
there is indignant renunciation by the great organs 
of public opinion—that 1s to say, Messrs. Ink, Blink, 
and Mink write three flaming editorials, which are 
published simultaneously, and the net result is 
called public opinion. If it is the latter case, and 
the little private man is a brave man, and believes 
himself wronged, he knows that the expression is 
only that of another little private man, although it 
may be fifty or a hundred thousand times re-echoed 
by just as many copies of his paper as there are 
printed, and he calls for explanation. On such oc- 
easions, high words, horse-whippings, and evanish- 
ings from windows—what the poet calls “‘ fallings 
from us”—sometimes ensue. There is a general 
escape of steam, and every body feels better. 

But if the offended little man happens not to be 
brave, nor manly, nor sensible, then he sits down 
and writes a furious letter, calling that unhappy 
editor very hard names, and threatening him with 
all kinds of conceivable perils and punishments. 
And if the little man is a very little man indeed, he 
is sure to keep at a great distance from the edi- 
tor’s Easy Chair when he writes his furious little 
letter, and, above all, takes great care not to sign 
his name. That is a truly formidable missile! 
There are always not less than a score of them dis- 

. Charged daily at every editorial Easy Chair. The 
first word betrays them, and pop they go, without 
a thought farther, into the waste-basket, with only 
a single glance to make quite sure that it is that 
most futile and foolish of weapons—an anonymous 


letter. 

Of all kinds of cheap courage, this is the cheap- 
est. A man who personally confronts a supposed 
antagonist, and takes the consequences of an en- 
counter—however hot, and wild, and enraged he 
may be—carries a certain heroism in his conduct, 
and inspires a kind of respect. Or a man who, be- 
ing known as the editor of a journal, speaks his 
mind freely in his paper, is respectable, because 
he assumes personally the responsibility of what 
he says. But a man who sends a tissue of ill-writ- 
ten ribaldry, who kicks painfully and pointlessly 
from under eover, simply writes himself down an 
ass, and to no one appears so amusingly imbecile 
as to him whom he sought to insult. 

We were forcibly reminded of this the other day, 
by a visit from our cool old contemporary, Gray- 
quill, who, on his way to his Easy Chair, stopped 
for a moment to chat with ours. 

“Do you remember,” said he, “my last leader 
against the Eccaleobion, or machine for hatching 
eggs by artificial heat?” 

_ “Yes,” said we, “ perfectly, and a sound article 
it was.” 

Me nae the ground, you remember,” he continued, 
-" process injured the maternal ingtinets of 
the hen.” a, 

“ Yes.” 


_ “And therefore tended to general fowl demoral- 
ization.” 


¥ Perfectly,” we answered. 
“Very well,” continued Grayquill, “I have re- 
ceived all kinds of anonymous letters about it.” 





* Of course.” 


“Threatening, sneering, scoffing, mad, 
ridiculous letters.” _ aes 


“We know the zopes,” continued we, compla- 
cently. 

“But the best of all,” proceeded Grayquill, 
smiling a shrewd and quiet smile, “is this: it is 
dated Smithville.” 

“Where is Smithville?” 

“Well, nobody knows precisely. It’s some little 
farming valnge up among the hills.” 

“ Very Well, what says ‘our man’ from Smith- 
ville?” 

“ Listen,” said Grayquill. 

“** Smithville, May, 18—, 

“*The ingratituds: of the imbecile miscreants 
of New York, who ure only suffered to live by the 
supply of bad eggs from Smithville, outrages belief. 
We've hatched you. We've done every thing for 
you. We send you thin milk watered, we send 
you bran-new pine nutmegs. We send you ricketty 
beef. We send you all our offal, which is only too 
good for such puppies to live upon. We send you 
bad eggs to support you—you live by our permis- 
sion ; and we honor you by spending your money, and 
allowing you to pay for every thing we want. And 
now, because we wish to make our bad eggs worse, 
you are trying to stop us, as if they wouldn’t be too 
good for you, any way. You are all a pack of un- 
grateful, insolent scoundrels ; and that you particu- 
larly, from whom we have borrowed more than from 
any one else, should talk about what you haven’t 
the brains to comprehend, is just what such a de- 
formed pup of an imperfect dam would be sure to 
do. Just you come by the train that leaves New 
York next Monday at five in the afternoon, and stop 
at Smithville, and you'll find what’s thought of you 
by your masters, 

“* Bap Eaes.’” 

Grayquill laughed as he folded up this precious 

ment. 

‘* Next Monday,” said he, ‘‘ when the train that 
leaves New York at five o’clock reaches Smithville, 
the population of that estimable village will be less 
by one person, and that is, the writer of this letter, 
who will be troubled by the conviction that a stran- 
ger may possibly arrive and ask for him. I rather 
think he will go out of town on business at five 
o'clock that afternoon.” 

And old Grayquill dep 
pour La Syrie. ° 

In our placid monthly cogitations and criticisms 
upon the world and its movements, we are so for- 
tunate as not to have incensed the great bad-egg 
interest, It probably considers our periodical re- 
marks not worth its notice, although we mean to 
oppose badness in eggs to the very last quill. The 
daily journals, like Grayquill’s, have a constant 
teasing, stinging, spurring, hectoring influence which 
addles that great interest with a perfect frenzy. A 
daily paper is compelled to turn every thing to ac- 
count. The demand for subjects and novelty is so 
constant, that an anonymous letter may often fur- 
nish a text for several squibs—except that they are 
usually too dull, and are cast into the basket, as we 
said, with a sigh that they were not piquant enough 
to point a But to assault our Easy 
Chair would be alosing labor, 1t must be a double 
blow in the dark. ‘“ We,” in this instance, are 
more than usually mysterious. The “ we” of most 
Journals is known. The “we” of this Easy Chair 
is not obvious, Of course you will say, perhaps in 
an anonymous way—that it is perfectly obvious. 





rted, whistling Partant 
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You will draw exasperating illustrations from the 
habits of the ostrich, that thrusts its head, &c. &c. 
It is a little trite, to be sure, but triteness is trite in 
anonymous assertions. You will say, “‘ How could 
any one mistake ’—” and “‘ itis perfectly clearthat—” 
and “of all melancholy and amusing delusions to 
suppose—” &c. But if our assertion only procures 
us the novelty of an anonymous letter, we shall be 
quite satisfied. We promise to take it to Gray- 
quill, and to compare it with the choice communica- 
tion he showed us. 

And there are persons who believe that an Easy 
Chair is a seat of roses! Alas! is any coign of 
vantage such? If you could have magic spectacles, 
which, by merely putting upon your nose, would 
reveal to you not only what seemed, but what truly 
was, would you accept them? If, over the cradle 
of your first-born, two fairies hovered, one with the 
rosy vail of doubt, and hope, and wondering human 
ignorance, and the other with the melancholy magic 
which, once touching the eyes, stripped all shows 
from the solemn substance, would you drop over 
your child’s eyes the vail, or touch them with the 
magic? Why, under the bloom of youth and beauty, 
should you wish to see the skeleton? Why, in the 
rose’s heart, long to detect the worm? Why, through 
the warm ardor of first love, yearn to feel the shud- 
dering forecast of coming coldness, neglect, despair, 
and death? To know, is the consuming ambition 
of man. But it is because a beneficent fate has laid 
him in the lap of mystery. 

They who know men best are not the gayest. 
We said that the fruit of the tree of knowledge was 
rather bitter than sweet. It is alluring by bloom 
and beauty. The apples of Sodom are grafted from 
the orchard of Eden. After all, would you in truth 
be an Editor? and do you fancy that a Chair is Easy 
because it is called so, or that knowledge satisfies 
because it constantly teases desire? Then listen 
to the story of the Elle-Maids, and remember that 
there are more Aasums and Odensees than are 
mentioned in mythology. 

“There lived a man in Aasum, near Odensee, 
who, as he was coming home one night from Seden, 
passed by a hill that was standing on red pillars, 
and underneath there was dancing and great fes- 
tivity. He hurried on past the hill as fast as he 
could, never venturing to cast his eyes that way. 
But as he went along, two fair maidens came to 
meet him, with beautiful hair floating over their 
shoulders, and one of them held a cup in her hand, 
which she reached out to him that he might drink 
of it. The other then asked him if he would come 
again, at which he laughed, and answered, Yes. 
But when he got home, he became strangely affected 
in his mind, was never at ease in himself, and was 
continually saying that he had promised to go back. 
And when they watched him closely to prevent his 
doing so, he at last lost his senses, and died shortly 
after.” 


Ir is our impulse every month, as we seat our- 
selves in the Chair, to speak of The Newcomes. 
We are restrained by the conviction that many of 
our readers are not yet interested in the fortunes of 
that “ most respectable family,” and that too much 
mention wearies. But the charm of the book is 
constantly renewed. It makes its impression, like 


life, silently and unsuspectedly. There are no 
fierce and stirring scenes, and points, and culmina- 
tions, and crises; there is none of the old hack 
machinery of novels ; but as we sit in our Chair and 
read the story, it is quite the same thing as reading 





the world around us. There are no exaggerations, 
no surprises. The heroes and heroines do not sud- 
denly burst into impossible feats of virtue, and the 
laws of nature are not suspended apropos of a 
woman's tears or a man’s misfortunes. There is a 
steady, tragical persistence in the tale. If you smile, 
it is quite unawares. If you weep, the tears ooze, 
as when you sit in the parlor and see the young 
people merrily dancing about the room. With the 
conscience of a great artist, the author says: “ Na- 
ture is our mistress and our model. If she can 
touch and teach us, let us attend to her lessons, 
and be wiser and sadder men. There shall be no 
clap-trap ; no forced contrasts ; no impossibly good 
men, and incredibly beautiful angels stepping about 
in petticoats, and diffusing millennial splendors. If 
you choose you shall rail, because in drawing a 
heroine I do not conjure such a figure to your men- 
tal eye, as the mantua-maker displays to your out- 
ward vision in her sumptuous window. You 
swear that I am a cynic, because I write what you 
believe and actupon. You shallcry, To arms! be- 
cause I expose the strong sanctity which serves to 
cover rank sin, even as Lady Whittlesea’s chapel 
is built over Mr. Sherrick’s secure wine-vaults.” 
Now, we understand that in some quarters the 
cry to arms! has been heard. It is asserted that an 
assault is made upon sacred proprieties, because 
that sleek sinner, the Rev. Charles Honeyman, is 
presented to the derisive gaze of an attentive and 
discriminating world. We are suspicious at this, 
b we had supposed that if any body of men 
would have hailed the author of The Newcomes as 
their sturdy and invincible ally, it would have been 
the clergy. Is any class so interested in the ex- 
posure of that smooth pretense which apes and 
assumes Christian rectitude and simplicity? Is it 
so directly the concern of any body that quacks 
should be exposed, as of the medical profession ? 
From the beginning of literature and art, have not 
the most purgative processes, the most searching 
and successful applications, for the benefit of every 
thing and every body, been the publication of frauds, 
shams, and humbugs, to which the meanness and 
selfishness of men so incessantly tend ? 
Doubtless, the truth may sometimes be spoken 
unwisely. A heated denial may seem to be as 
furious as a hot assertion. The line between con- 
temptuous exposure of the simulation and the ap- 
preciative recognition of the thing simulated may 
be too obscurely drawn. But we venture to say 
that the sympathy of a thoughtful and sober man is 
so closely engaged to the simplicity and sanctity of 
the right, that he will tolerate to the last touch any 
picture of this most monstrous and most universal 
sin of hypocrisy and pious pretense. It is for the 
very reason that the thing is so important and 
essential, that he will hail every thing which may 
tend to keep it pure, so it be wisely and well done, 
The question now is simply this: Is more harm 
done to the cause of pure reiigion and undefiled, by 
the fact of the existence and constantly-spreading 
contagion of such characters as the Rev. Charles 
Honeyman, or by their exposure? For ourselves, 
we can not have any doubt. It does not even seem 
to be a question at all. And to say that their expo- 
sure serves to bring true morality and religion into 
contempt, seems to be a forgetfulness of “‘ Woe unto 
ye! Senbes and Pharisees, hypocrites !” ‘What is 
such an assertion but a confession that the whole 
commonwealth of religion is so infected that the 
exposure of a traitor will lead to a discovery of 
general decay? We reject the idea and the infer- 
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ence. It is not to be id t. No 
cause of real importance has any true power or in- 
fluence when it is not sincerely supported by wise 
men. It is in vain that there is a conspiracy to 
preserve appearances. The cause will crumble as 
fast as you try to patch, and its blackness will glare 
the more you whitewash. To shudder lest a probe 
touch it, is to confess either its real stability or 
your want of faith in it. 

For ourselves, we hail every fresh exposure of 
deceit and corruption, wherever it may be. The 
old church militant doctrine of the end justifying 
the means, does not prevail with sober men. Who- 
ever believes in God can never despair of man, 
and will certainly never suffer any Charles Honey- 
mans to throw obloquy by their lives upon the 
names they bear and the principles they profess. 
Whoever believes thus, also, will have no fear that 
the truth, which is eternal, will be shaken or shiv- 
ered by the scathing anathemas of purient vice. 
The expression of such fear is treason to the right- 
eous cause. What weapon so deadly can be put into 
the hands of a man who is really skeptical of the 
right, as the opportunity of saying to those who 
profess to believe—“ You have so little real faith in 
truth that you tremble to have hypocrisy exposed!” 
Every manly mind courts the most searching scru- 
tiny. Every confident heart dares malice, wit, 
learning, and sarcasm to do their worst, that the 
weakness of their worst may be made evident to 
the whole world, and remain a recorded triumph of 
the truth. 

That the author of The Newcomes in no manner 
offends taste, delicacy, propriety, nor any the most 
airy of the lighter graces of conduct, in his treat- 
ment of subjects which have elicited sharp criti- 
cism ; but that he is, on the contrary, just, gener- 
ous, thoughtful, and humane, with only the natural 
human and kindly feeling of a human heart, which 
smiles with pity in the midst of its sighing over 
the sickly glare of gilded goodness, we shall 
show, by quoting from Chapter XIV., published in 
our April number, the description of the perform- 
ance of family prayers ; and if any reader supposes 
that a simple and hearty piety is traduced by it, he 
must also suppose that to nail a counterfeit note to 
the counter is to injure the eredit of the bank 
which is sought to be defrauded by it. 

The family of Sir Brian Newcome are summoned 
for family prayers in the morning. The household 
all poured into the room. The author continues : 

“T do not sneer at the purpose for which, at that 
chiming eight o’clock bell, the household is called 
together. The urns are hissing, the plate is shin- 
ing; the father of the house standing up, reads 
from a gilt book for three or four minutes in a 
measured cadence. The members of the family 
are around the table in an atfitude of decent rev- 

, the younger children whisper responses at 
their mother’s knees; the governess worships a 
little apart ; the maids and the large footmen are in 
a cluster before their chairs, the upper servants per- 
forming their devotion on the other side of the side- 
board ; the nurse whisks about the unconscious 
last-born, and tosses it up and down during the cere- 
mony. Ido not sneer at that—at the act at which 
all these people are assembled—it is at the rest of 
the day I marvel ; at the rest of the day, and what 
it brings. At the very instant when the voice has 
ceased speaking and the gilded book is shut, the 
world begins again, and for the next twenty-three 
hours and fifty-seven mmutes, all that household is 
given up to it. The servile squad rises up and 








marches away to its basement, whence, should it 
happen to be a gala day, those tall gentlemen at 
present attired in Oxford mixture, will issue forth 
with flour plastered on their heads, yellow coats 

pink breeches, sky-blue waistcoats, silver lace, 
buckles in their shoes, black silk bags on their 
backs, and I don’t know what insane emblems of 
servility and absurd bedizenments of folly. Their 
very manner of speaking to what we call their mas- 
ters and mistresses will be a like monstrous mas- 
querade. You know no more of that race which 
inhabits the basement floor, than of the men and 
brethren of Timbuctoo, to whom some among us 
send missionaries. If you meet some of your ser- 
vants in the streets (I respectfully suppose for a 
raoment that the reader is a person of high fashien 
and a great establishment), you would not know 
their faces. You might sleep under the*same roof 
for half a century, and know nothing about them. 
If they were ill, you would not visit them, though 
you would send them an apothecary, and of course 
order that they lacked for nothing. You are not 
unkind, you are not worse than your neighbors. 
Nay, perhaps if you did go into the kitchen, or to 
take the tea in the servants’ hall, you would do 
little good, and only bore the folks assembled there. 
But so it is. With those fellow Christians who 
have just been saying Amen to your prayers, you 
have scarcely the community of Charity. They 
come, you don’t know whence ; they think and talk 
you don’t know what ; they die, and you don’t care, 
or vice versd. They answer the bell for prayers as 
they answer the bell for coals: for exactly three 
minutes in the day you all kneel together on one 
carpet—and, the desires and petitions of the ser- 
vants and masters over, the rite called family wor- 
ship is ended.” 


In our last month’s chat we had something to say 
about a metropolis, what it was, and what it was 


not. It is clear that mere size and wealth do not 
constitute metropolitan character. But there are 
certain points in which New York is gradually 
growing up to that character ; or, we will say, to 
the appearance of a metropolis. Fine architecture 
is essential to an imposing city. No city so small 
is so splendid and so memorable as Venice. In 
fact, all the Italian cities have a beauty and char- 
acter which separate them in remembrance from 
many much larger places. And of old Athens— 
“ Earth proudly wears the Parthenon, 
As the best gem upon its zone.” 

Street architecture is a subject daily more inter- 
esting to us. Its value and beauty are every day, 
also, more elaborately illustrated. Broadway is 
fast becoming a street of palaces. There is such 
a street in Genoa, very narrow, and lined with pal- 
aces, broad eaves and arching doors, and recessed 
windows and balconies overflowing with luxuriant 
olives, and bits of garden, hanging-gardens, bloom- 
ing with oranges and oleanders. And as you 
saunter along in the deep shadow, or in that happy 
hour when the sun shines into that long, narrow 
fissure among marble cliffs, for so must the strada 
Balbi seem to Uriel in the sun, you believe that 
plumed and doubleted gentlemen, and ladies with 
gorgeous stomacher and ample train will issue from 
the lofty doors and pass on to some princely feast, 
while pages, balancing falcons upon their wrists, 
lean over the lofty balustrades of the court within— 
longing to be, each, a Fridolin. 

We have not quite reached this pitch of romantic 
suggestion in Broadway. Yet any man walking 
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down upon the shady side, these burning mornings, 
may easily give his eye a taste of European cities 
by glancing at the range of the Prescott House, the 
block at the opposite corner of Spring Street, and 
the fine fagade of the St. Nicholas. Compare this 
with the line of low houses just beyond, and you 
will have a type of old New York (twenty years 
ago) and the New York of to-day. Broadway is 
now full of such lofty and imposing buildings. An 
Englishman arrived the other day, and was struck 
by the French aspect of the city. It was so gay, 
so bustling, so bright—no heavy cloud of London 
fog impended, and men and women in light summer 
costume whisked briskly by. A few years ago, 
when a man returned from Euvope, his eye being 
full of the lofty buildings of the Continent, our cities 
seemed insignificant and mean. Hibs first impulse 
was to sit upon the low roofs and dangle his feet 
over the street. He felt that the city had no char. 
acter, but he could not see what was wanting. But 
the moment Stewart’s fine building was erected, 
the difficulty appeared. That tyrannized over the 
rest of the street-—that was a key-note; a model. 
There had been other high buildings, but none so 
stately and simple. And even now there is, in its 
way, no finer street effect than the viewof Stewart's 
building seen on a cleas, blue, brilliant day, from a 
point as low in Broadway as the sidewalk in front 
of Trinity,Church. It rises out of the sea of green 
foliage in the Park, a white marble cliff, sharply 
drawn against the sky. 

The white marble, now so generally used, is a 
singular ornament to the city. It relieves the 
streets of that solemn dusk which is not the most 
agreeable characteristic of the famous foreign thor- 
oughfares. There is, also, a traditional and poetic 
splendor in white marble. The poets and ro- 
mancers always build such palaces for their heroes 
and heroines, and the chief success of Aladdin’s 
palace was the impression of the wondérful power 
which in a night perfected, to the most delicate de- 
tail of elaboration, so huge a mass of white marble. 
For what trustful reader of the story ever doubted 
that it was white marble? If the new marble 
buildings will only stand up, they may last for 
many more years than those which they replace. 
But the fatal enemy of the picturesqueness of New 
York is the constant demolition and erection of 
important structures. No house remains long 
enough to become hallowed and interesting from 
association. Half of the charm of the other great 
cities of the world is the identification of famous 
persons with famous places. In this house Milton 
lived. Here was Shakspeare born. This was 
Mozart’s home, or Dante’s, or Goethe’s. To see 
what they saw, to surround ourselves with the out- 
ward influences to which they were subject, is to 
come as near to them as possivle, and to have new 
light thrown upon what they did. But it is doubt- 
ful if there is any building in New York, ex- 
cept perhaps some church, more than fifty years 
old. It is constantly a new city with new inhabit- 
ants. The household gods are brought hither, and 
they can be as easily removed. They are not 
worshiped upon the altars. where our ancestors 
worshiped them. What a cluster of rich, various, 
and inspiring memories hangs in imagination around 
every great city! Dante is known as the Floren- 
tine. 

The style of street architecture should be rather 
rich than classical. Berlin is famous for its one 
fine street, Unterd en Linden; and that street is 
fine by reason of one group of buildings. That 





group is a study from the Greek. There is a Greek 
temple for a barrack-room, and a Greek temple, 
with high steps, for an opera-house, and another 
kind of Greek temple for a palace, and still an- 
other for a university. We have fortunately passed 
the Greek temple epoch ; occasionally, indeed, some 
rural lover of ‘igh art, persuaded that his town is 
nothing if not Grecian, cuts his pine trees, planes 
them, nails them together into a column, and enjoys 
his triumph over taste and elegance. Columns are 
not elegance, nor porticoes propriety, nor a pointed 
pediment high taste. New England is not Greece, 
nor is the Hudson the Ilissus nor the AZgean. Bet- 
ter river, and better water, if you choose, undoubt- 
edly. But there are many buildings in Broadway 
which are beautiful and effective because ,ihey are 
bizarre. Stewart's is finely adapted to its exposed 
situation. It can be seen from a distance, and is 
built accordingly. But many of the others, which 
can only be seen across the street, are well adorned 
and varied in a thousand ways. The palace win- 
dows of Tiffany & Co. show the most cursory ob- 
server the new spirit of a new country, and tell him 
who make palaces and live in them here. The 
equal splendor of other edifices is not only the per- 
petual pean of a marvelous mercantile success, but 
the cheerful indication that the claims of the eye 
are gradually getting recognized and considered— 
that we mean to have a city which shall not yield 
in external charm to any other. It may not be pos- 
sible to link legends to their noble piles. We may 
not be able to gaze at them with terrified memories 
and half-breathed execrations, as we recall Cenci, 
Borgia, or a Bourbon. We shall not, perhaps, see 
smiling from their windows the fair and fated faces 
which smile sadly through all history. But if they 
lack the sweet romance of history, they will also 
want its tragical reality. If no Lady Jane Grey, 
no Anne Boleyn, no Beatrice ever looks at us— 
there will be still Janes, Annes, and Beatrices as 
lovely, if less historical. And in our own private 
history who shall compare the two? Even we, as 
we totter to our Easy Chair, will look up at the 
beautiful buildings in Broadway, and not long for 
Italy and an Italian beauty, but be gratefully con- 
tented for what we see, and for what long lines of 
illustrious nobles, knights, and heroes would give 
all their coronets to see. 


We all dread the coming of the Fourth of July 
now; but there was a time when the very name 
was melodious with sweet promise, and when the 
year had its two poles—Christmas Day and In- 
dependence Day. That enthusiasm is long since 
flown away in villainous saltpetre, exploded in fire- 
crackers, and whizzed to the empyrean in sky- 
rockets. But, to-day—far removed in imagination 
from the realities of the terrible day, from popping 
pistols and bottles, from weary ears and aching heads 
—let us recall the boy’s Fourth of July, before the 
man’s sad glance had sobered its sunshine. 

It is late midnight of the third, and we can not 
sleep for thinking of the morrow. We toss in rest- 
less beds, and our hearts assist with all their ardor 
at the universal and ubiquitous explosion of gun- 
powder. Or let it be a country town, where the 
third, even the night of the third, has a solemn si- 
lence, preceding the dawn of the Fourth. Chanti- 
cleer crows unheeded this morn. He is a belated 
bird. He has no spark of patriotic fire to kindle at 
the very thought of day, but waits till day appears. 
A British bird is that miserable chanticleer, hence- 
forward fallen from favor! 
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Day breaks, and we are up. The brass cannon 
is ready ; the nursery regiment drawn up in full 
uniform ; expectation rises with the heralded sun; 
the sun peeps, astonished, over the hill; clang go 
the bells, bang go the guns, and pop goes our pri- 
vate and peculiar brass cannon, amid the shouts of 
the whole regiment ; viz., a small brother in petti- 
coats, and sister, ditto. 

The day advances, and excitement destroys ap- 
— In early life patriots do not eat upon the 

‘ourth of July—an omission which later life recti- 
fies. The animated dullness of a country town upon 
a holiday gives the streets an air of second-hand 
gayety. But to our young imaginations, no festal 
pomps of Venetian Doges and Senators proceeding 
to wed the Adriatic, is so imposing as the proces- 
sion that forms on the village-green, and marches 
with the escort of the Columbian Guards toward the 
church. Cannon roar; bells ring ; bursts of mar- 
tial music ring along the town, and rise, unti] lost 
in the placid, shining green woods upon the hill- 
sides beyond. 

Within the church, what clouds of white muslin! 
what waving and flashing of fans! what constant 
murmur and happy hum of expectation and pleased 
excitement ! what floods of sunshine pouring through 
open windows into the homely wooden interior 
smelling of pine! 

The Pastor rises—the old, white-headed man, he 
who saw Lexington and Concord fight—and with 
trembling words commends us all, our hopes, our 
families, our country, to the Supreme paternal care. 
The roar in air is silent—the red lips of the coun- 
try girls do not move—in our heavy woolen coats 
we country boys stand in the gallery and stare, 
and mark Bob Stiles, in the pew below, who is so 
grand in his new regimentals, as ensign of the Co- 
lumbian Guards. 

The prayer is over, and the band begins—“ Hail, 
Columbia!” is the patgiotic strain. We can not 
help keeping time with our feet. The whole con- 
gregation beat the measure. In vain the brass in- 
struments and the bass-drum try to drown that un- 
musical accompaniment. Patriotism, unheeding, 
stamps on, until it seems to be a kind of dumb 
hymn, an inarticulate anthem. Under cover of 
that music what things are said in the old gallery ! 
what glances exchanged! what flowers change 
hands! Louis XVI. and his Marie Antoinette, 
and all the flattering court of Versailles, going 
down to the farm of the Petit Trianon to play peas- 
ant, or sitting in the gilded apartments of Versailles 
holding sumptuous state, are not so gay as we. 
Not all the money of all national treasuries could 
buy the youth, the health, the hope, the careless- 
ness, that make our festival so fair. 

Behold! the horns are dumb, and the orator 
arises. O happy orator! nascent lawyer! Fortes 
vivere ante Agamemnona. But is it not better to-day 
to be “that talented and promising young man,” 
than any old Cicero or Demosthenes of the histor- 
ieal days? All eyes regard; all hands applaud ; 
there are smiles, murmurs, even tears in remote 
corners, of happy mothers, shy sisters, and of the 
girl who grows pallid and crimson by turns, and 
who shail hear, to-night, from the eloquent orator 
a history of each moment’s experience. What sen- 
timents are these! What heroisms! Millennium 
dawns! The golden age returns! Ah! young ora- 
tor, if you and we would only hold fast forever, in 
our hearts and lives, these principles you preach, 
then what a country, what a people, what a future ! 

In the galleries we do believe. Some of us even 





forget the smiles of Amanda for a brief moment, and 
dedicate ourselves to more than Amanda dreams 
of. We pour out bountiful libations of youth and 
hope to the gods the orator invokes. But Bob 
Stles looks up sideways from the pews reserved 
for the military below. The miscreant dares to 
glance at Amanda! Fine resolves are scattered 
like the Spanish armada! Bob Stiles had best re- 
quire the whole Columbian Guard as his body- 
guard and protection. 

Life does not flag as the day declines. With a 
sigh we remember that the Fourth must end. Be- 
yond lies a long and dreary waste of unnamed days 
—hot days that are no festival. There are walks 
and drives—there are excursions of many kinds— 
pie-nics. But the inexorable sun recedes. It dips 
slowly into the west, and the day is over. Such 
days are lung since over forever. They are weary 
and noisy days now ; we hope they will end with- 
out Freddy’s being blown up by his rockets and fire- 
crackers. We stay within doors to escape the roar 
and the row; or we slip away to some kind friend 
in the country who will promise to protect us from 
ginger-pop and pistols. 

But, gentle friends, let us hope that, even out of 
hearing of ginger-pop and pistols, we do not forget 
the day; and that we are sometimes induced by 
the thought of it, even as by the oration of the ‘‘tal- 
ented and promising young man,” to cherish a warmer 
love of freedom, and a hoiy resolution to maintain it. 


OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Ir would be pleasant in these days of war-talk 
to get a look at the Emperor of Russia: no matter 
whether we reckon him a great criminal or a great 
hero; curiosity is none the less to know how he 
really looks, and with what air he wears the enmity 
of all Western Europe. 

Texier, a ready Frenchmen, who spends his pen 
upon the columns of the Paris newspaper called 
the Siécle, has undertaken a sort of sketch of Nich- 
olas and of his family, which, though meagre enough, 
has yet a point or two which may be worth our 
singling out and writing down. 

Every body knows that the Emperor is a “‘ grand 
man,” of majestic presence, well preserved by his 
health-discipline, and showing, under his military 
costume, the thews and sinews of a stout and full- 
limbed soldier. His voice is as sonorous and far- 
reaching as that of the best-winded orderly-sergeant, 
and he has an eye for soldierly trimmings, and coat- 
cuffs, and collars, which has made his household 
corps faultless to a button. He loves to excite 
awe, not so much by the trappings of sovereignty 
as by his simple presence. He delights in the hush 
and the measured words which mark his appear- 
ance in the winter fétes at the palaces of his nobles, 
and he loves the pitiable ignorance of the street 
people, which greets his unexpected presence be- 
fore the Admiralty as if he were a deity. 

It was not long after his accession to power, and 
his street slaughter of those who conspired in favor 
of his brother Constantine, that the cholera made its 
first terrible inroads upon the population of St. Pe- 
tersburg. Ignorance and fear together drove the 
wretched inhabitants into a state of frenzy; wild 
suspicions were current of poisoned wells, and the 
mad. fury of the populace directed itself against 
strangers ; it was believed that they had brought 
the new disease which desolated their habitations ; 
threats were followed with violence ; thousands 
thronged the quays of the capital, demanding the 
instant expulsion of every foreigner ; for once the 
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police and soldiery were powerless ; and the storm, 
gaining force as it swept toward the palace, threat- 
ened to engulf all authority, and the Imperial Ma- 
jesty itself. 

Nicholas, disregarding the counsel of his house- 
hold, mounted a simple drosky at the palace-gate, 
ordered the coachman to drive into the middle of 
the throng, and rising upon the seat, so that his fig- 
ure might be plainly observed by the thousands 
surging around, commanded “‘ Silence! Down 
upon your knees, my children, and cry for God to 
help you ; for it is He who afflicts you !” 

In a moment a hush spread through the multitude, 
and the people kneeled, and, smiting their bosoms, 
prayed, as Nicholas had ordered 

In 1837 the great Winter Palace of St. Petersburg 
was burned to the ground. The Emperor assem- 
bled his officers of Public Works, and said, “My 
palace is burned; I give you a year to build it 
again.” 

“Nothing is easier,” said one, “provided we 
have materials and men.” 

* Collect them,” said Nicholas. 

“ But,” interposed an architect, “there must be 
time for the cement to dry ; and the winter in this 
region lasts more than half the year.” 

“ Keep it warm,” said Nicholas. 

And the men were collected, and the stores ; and 
vast fires around the rising walls, and great braziers 
of burning charcoal, kept the atmosphere at a sum- 
mer temperature, as the works were pushed for- 
ward. Men, indeed, died at their places by tens 
and by twenties, suffocated by the fumes of the 
burning coal ; but still there was no delay ; and the 
imperial command drafted every day new soldiers 
or artisans to fill the places of the dead ones. Win- 
ter passed and summer came ; the vast edifice drew 
near to completion, but it had proved the funeral 
pyre to hundreds of families: the imperial com- 
mand, however, was made good, and in a year after 
the date when his orders were issued, Nicholas sat 
upon his throne, in a palace which had grown into 
proportions larger than those of Naples or of Vienna. 

Honesty is rare in those who are governed by 
fear; and there is scarce a public functionary of 
Russia who is not accessible to bribes. Even high 
officers of the Crown are, it would seem, not whol- 
ly guiltless ; and Texier tells us of a general com- 
missariat, who being ordered to purchase horses for 
service upon the island of Cronstadt, quietly placed 
the purchase-money in his pocket. The Emperor, 
upon a visit, made inquiries concerning the supply 
of the mounted guard. An innocent official stated 
that no new horses had been furnished for months. 
The Emperor ordered investigation ; and the morn- 
ing after, the chief commissariat, despoiled of his 
rank and estates, stood sentry at the door-way of 
his successor. For a similar error of default a 
Russian admiral was compelled to serve as simple 
sailor upon his own flag-ship. 

Nor is Russian justice without its color of venal- 
ity, as a signal instance will show. A rich propri- 
etor in the neighborhood of Petersburg was in- 
volved in a suit of the largest importance. A hint 
was conveyed to him, that the only hope of a favor- 
able decision rested upon the private transfer of ten 
th d silver roubles to the hand of the judge. 

The proprietor was eager to gain his suit, but he 
was also anxious to save his roubles. So he goes 
to the Count Orloff, the head of the imperial police, 
teputed one of the few honest functionaries belong- 
ing to the court, and acquainted him with the offer 
that had been made, and begged the loan of the ten 














thousand roubles with which the bribe might be 
made and discovered by an agent of Orloff upon 
the person of the venal judge. 

The Count Orloff supplied the roubles ; the pro- 
prietor invited the judge to dine. At dessert he 
draws the money from his pocket, and counts it 
into the hands of his complaisant guest, who places 
it in his hat beside him. 

The nephew of the judge shortly makes his ap- 
pearance, and after a private whisper in the uncle’s 
ear, withdraws. The proprietor gives an arranged 
signal, and the officers of police present themselves, 
and propose to examine the person of the judge. 

“It’s not worth while,” said the host, rubbing his 
hands with glee ; “‘ you will find the money, I think, 
in the judge’s hat.” 

The officer lifts the hat, which is—empty. The 
nephew, in retiring, had done his uncle the service 
of making a change. 

The virtuous magistrate was astounded by the 
charge against him. The poor proprietor had no 
proof for his accusation. He lost his case as well 
as his ten thousand roubles ; and the functionaries 
of Orloff, there is reason to believe, divided spoils 
with the quick-witted judge. 

But though the police and the judges may con- 
spire together for the pleasant bait of a few thou- 
sand roubles, the police, removed from the judge, 
are not to be bought. Indeed, so secret are their 
actions, and so uncertain their presence, that the 
victim of their toils knows not whom to buy. They 
appear in the midst of family groups, and snatch a 
man from his fireside without a reason orany sign 
to the world. A member of a family is missed; 
none know whither he has gone: his intimate 
friends alone may be cognisant of the seizure; but 
it is a thing dangerous to speak of; it is safer to 
say he has retired to his country estates, or has 
made a voyage to Holland or to France. 

Upon a certain evening, not two years gone, an 
officer of the Russian gendarmerie presented him- 
self in the saloon of a gentleman of Petersburg, 
Monsieur X——. (That gentleman is now living 
in Paris, and himself tells the story.) 

The officer invited Monsieur X——— to follow him 
to the Minister of Police. At the sight of the well- 
known pale-blue uniform of the officers of police, 
the household and friends of Monsieur X—— were 
astounded and dismayed. The gentleman obeyed 
the command, and passed out of his saloon. The 
family waited him invain. The night passed, and he 
did not return. The next day dragged wearily on, 
and still there was no sign and no tidings of their 
missing relative. Day after day it was the same 
tedious and anxious waiting. Weeks followed, and 
still there were no tidings. Six months of bitter 
misery ensued, and the family had given him up for 
lost ; when one morning he reappeared—thin, fee- 
ble, worn out with suffering and anxiety. It was 
hard to believe, indeed, that he was the same who 
had left his saloon strong and healthful. Yet it was 
none other; and this was the account he gave of 
his absence : 

“ After my leaving my home, the officers, in place 
of conducting me to the ministry of police, placed 
me in a low, narrow chamber, where I remained 
for some time ia entire darkness. In the middle 
of the night, I was compelled to descend blindfolded 
a long stairway, and to enter one of those dark 
boxes in which Lapras S aide from dun- 

to dungeon. A le ray ight entering 
Rie above, seemed to me to show a reflection of 
the snow ; by nothing else could I jadge of the di- 
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rection in which I was dragged rapidly forward by 
two horses at full gallop. 

“In the morning the dark wagon stopped; an 
officer blinded my eyes, and conducted me to a 
narrow prison-room, where I was left in entire 
darkness. After sufficient rest, and eating a morsel 
of the coarse bread furnished to prisoners, my jour- 
ney was renewed, in the same mysterious manner. 
The officers never answered a word to my ques- 
tions. I knew nothing of the reason for my seiz- 
ure. I could learn nothing of the probable extent 
of my punishment. 

“I gave up all thought of again meeting my fam- 
ily or friends ; and overcome by this conviction, [ 
yielded languidly to the terrors of my position. Life 
and all its aims seemed suddenly to have passed 
away from me; and like a corpse, more than like 
a living creature, I was removed from wagon to 
dungeon, and again from my dungeon to the travel- 
ing prison van. 

“On a certain day the horses were removed 
sooner than was the custom. In the middle of the 
night, officers entered my prison with torches. 
Among them | recognized those who had seized 
me at myhome. I fancied that I had arrived at the 


termination of my dreadful journey. 
** An officer came forward, and bade me follow 


him. 

‘** And where do you lead me?’ said I. 

«To your home,’ said he. 

“There seemed to me a terrible irony in this— 
a home in Siberia! 

“« He opened the window shutters, and bade me 
look out. 

“It was indeed St. Petersburg! ‘ We have re- 
turned,’ said I. 

“*We have never left it,’ said he, ‘every night 
you have gone over the same road ; every day you 
have passed in the same dungeon. It was never 
intended to carry you into exile, but simply to give 
you a warning.’” 

It appeared that he had talked too freely of the 
action of the government, in regard to the organi- 
zation of secret societies. 


By way of pendant to this touch of tyranny, we 
will follow Lord Londonderry into the presence of 
the Imperial family, and note with what amiable 
fondness he speaks of them all. 

Lord Londonderry, it may be premised, traveled 
in Russia some years ago, and published memorials 
of his trip, which, we believe, never appeared upon 
this side of the water ; nor indeed would they have 
interest for American readers, except at the present 
juncture. 

Speaking the Empress, he says, ‘‘ She entered 
the apartment with the Grand Duke Hereditary, 
and in the most gracious manner accosted me as 
an old acquaintance; remembering me, she was 
pleased to say, in 1813, in Silesia. The indescrib- 
able majesty of deportment and fascinating grace 
that mark this illustrious personage are very pecu- 
liar. Celebrated as are all the females connected 
with the lamented and beautiful Queen of Prussia, 
there is none of them more bewitching in manners 
than the Empress of Russia ; nor is there existing, 
according to all reports, so excellent and perfect a 
being. 

“ After a kind and gracious conversation with 
me, she turned to my companions, and while talk- 
ing to them, the Hereditary Prince approached me. 
He is eighteen, remarkably tall and handsome, has 
a benign countenance and a princely air, and is 





undoubtedly one of the handsomest young men that 
can be seen. The Princess Olga, the youngest of 
two sisters, was in the background; she appeared 
about fourteen or fifteen, fair and delicate, but tall, 
with very brilliant, large sparkling eyes. 

“Her elder sister, we understood afterward, was 
ill and not able to appear ; but at a subsequent pe- 
riod, I often saw her ; and although, perhaps, she is 
not at first so striking as the Grand Duchess Olga, 
she has an extraordinary resemblance to the Em- 
peror; and her countenance has all that ingenuous- 
ness and intelligence which characterizes her Im- 
perial father. She is, I believe, two years older 
than her sister. After half an hour’s conversation, 
the Empress proceeded to the general reception- 
room ; and making her tournée to the ladies, the min- 
isters, the gentlemen, the officers, &c., that were 
assembled, she went into the dinner-room: the 
ladies following her successively according to their 
rank, and then the gentlemen. I was directed to 
sit on the left of the Grand Chamberlain, opposite 
the Empress, the American embassador sitting on 
his right. The Empress sat next her son and her 
daughter ; the other ladies ranging in a line on each 
side. ~ 

* At the conclusion of the repast, we returned 
to the end division of the apartment I have de- 
scribed, while a numerous band of servants swept 
away the dinner tables, and cleared the middle 
space. In about an hour we were dismissed, after 
the Empress had gone round the circle saying some- 
thing kind and agreeable to every one; and we 
were then informed that we should be expected to 
return at eight o’clock for a ball; the ladies in an 
entire new dress : indeed the essential business of 
la toilette seemed to be at its meridian. The Em- 
press sets an example by bestowing every possible 
pains on her appearance, which, aided by her match- 
less jewels, and the precious appendages of the 
crown, displayed on so fine a person, makes her 
shine forth as a perfect paragon. On returning 
for the ball, we found the Emperor’s younger chil- 
dren, the two Grand Dukes Michael and Nicholas, 
with their governesses and preceptors, assembled 
in the outer room; where a large montagne Russe 
had been erected for their amusement ; in using 
which they often got the Emperor and ladies of the 
Court to join. The two boys are fair, but strong 
and healthy. They were dressed en Cossaque, spoke 
English, and had a Scotch lady in charge of them, 
who was very conversable and agreeable. She had 
been nineteen years in the Imperial family, and 
gave me the most interesting account of the perfee- 
tion of its interior, and of the qualities of the Em- 
peror as a father, husband, and master; which could 
only be surpassed by those of the Empress as a 
mother and a wife. Having noticed and communi- 
cated with all the nursery department, we went to 
the ball-room, and shortly afterward the Empress 
appeared. She led off the dance with her son; and 
it was kept up with spirit until twelve. Her majes- 
ty really danced as if she were fifteen, and looked 
much more like the sister than the mother of the 
Hereditary Prince. It is useless to enumerate all 
the company that graced this splendid ball; the 
élite of Petersburg are well known ; all were pres- 
ent.” 

The same amiable Marquis describes a banquet 
with the Emperor, and its attending ceremonies, 
thus: “We sat down about four hundred. The 
salle was lighted by four thousand wax candles. 
The dinner was served 4 la Russe ; but was hot and 
excellent. The wines were of every description ; 
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the ormolu ornaments and confectionary which dec- 
orated the table were not only splendidly hand- 
some, but the latter in great perfection; and the 
dessert was laid out on a Russian porcelain serv- 
ice, on which were painted the devices and uni- 
forms of every regiment in the Russian army. The 
Empress sat in the middle of the centre table, hav- 
ing the Crown Prince on her right, the Prince of 
Oldenburg on her left, and the other branches of 
the Imperial family next her. The Emperor, as is 
usual on these occasions, was opposite to her Im- 
perial Majesty, with the two oldest officers of the 
regiment on his right and left. At a particular mo- 
ment of the repast, the Emperor rose and said, ‘ Je 
porte a la santé des officiers du regiment!’ Every 
body stands; they then reseat themselves in si- 
lence, and there are no further speeches or demon- 
strations of any kind. 

‘* After coffee is handed round, the Imperial circle 
rise and proceed to the rooms of the Empress. On 
this occasion there was a peculiarly interesting 
spectacle. As the regiment was one in which the 
Imperial family had all served, and as the young 
Grand Dukes will be first placed in it, the Em- 
peror, to show his t and attachment to this 
corps, had arranged the following exhibition : 

‘*In the interior of the Salle Blanche, on each side 
of the door, were placed two of the finest grenadiers 
of the regiment, measuring at least six feet two or 
three inches; when we had passed these in the 
outer hall, to our aruazement we beheld the two 
little Grand Dukes standing as sentinels, and dress- 
ed with minute exactness as privates of the regi- 
ment, with knapsacks, great-coats, haversacks, all 
in marching order. To the inexpressible amuse- 





ment of every body, the Emperor himself then put 
the little princes through the manual and platoon 


exercise, whieh they both did incomparably. The 
universal delight, from the oldest general to the 
lowest subaltern of the guards, was something I 
can not describe.” 

On another occasion the Marquis thus describes 
(it will please our lady readers) the appearance of 
the Empress: ‘ She came forth from her boudoir, 
covered with jewels, surrounded by the Grand 
Duchess, the dames, and demoiselles dh . The 
largest brilliants decorated her head ; her robe was 
of light-blue velvet trimmed with costly ermine ; it 
was scarcely possible for the eye to rest on any 
thing but diamonds and pearls in this dress of 
matchless splendor; so well suited to the grace and 
dignity of deportment of this noble woman, whose 
matchless person, added to the action of her arms, 
and the display of her beautiful hands, render her 
an object the contemplation of which one could 
hardly leave. Her two lovely daughters followed 
her like two attendant angels. They were clothed 
in the palest pink velvet, tuammed, as was the robe 
of the Empress, with ermine ; on their heads they 
wore caps with long vails; they equaled, but never 
can surpass, their mother in feminine attraction.” 

In view of such descriptive generosity, so genial 
and so honest, it is hard to.believe that the Impe- 
rial Court still recognizes and sanctions the direst 
cruelty and the most vigilant despotism of the 
world. The surveillance of an omnipresent police, 
and the seizure of suspected state-criminals, from 
their.own firesides, without accusation, without 
wafning, without time or means for exculpation, 
ferm but a small part of the real barbarism which 
overshadows that ice-land of the North. Their 
very judicial punishments savor of savage life, and 
‘ the knout’ has become a symbol of cruelty. When 
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our first travelers went into Russia, before yet the 
voyaging Stephens had made his books or his 
name, there were brought back from the Muscovite 
coantry terrible details of the kaout execution, 
which we remember reading over with a strange 
sensation of nausea. The descriptions have gone 
by, but the punishment is fresh as ever; and may 
be we shall be doing a service to humanity in eall- 
ing up again its harrowing details, which belong to 
the execution of a criminal sentence of Russia. 
We copy the graphic account of a late Frenoh 
writer: 

“ At a given signal the sufferer has to advance, 
with a slow step, between the rows of soldiers, 
each of whom, ia turn, must apply a vigorous blow 
on his back: the pain he endures might, perhaps, 
suggest to him the idea of passing as quickly as 
possible through the double row of executioners, in 
order to lessen the number and the force of the 
blows which hack his flesh to pieces ; but he cal- 
culates without Russian justice. The two non-com- 
missioned officers retreat slowly, step by step, in 
order to afford every one time to perform his task. 
They drag the unhappy wretch forward, or push 
him back, by driving the points of the bayonets 
into his breast. Every blow must tell; it must 
enter his back and cause the blood to gush out. No 
pity ; every one must do his duty. The Muscovite 
soldier is a machine which is not allowed to pos- 
sess any individual feeling; and woe betide his 
own shoulders if he manifests the least hesitation, 
for he will, on the spot, receive from twenty-five 
to a hundred blows, according to the caprice of the 
general who has the honor of commanding the 6000 
executioners. The Russian Government is serupu, 
lous in the most trifling details. It insists on every 
thing being done with precision. But with such 
men as it has at its disposal it can not trust to 
chance, and, therefore, it has rehearsals to exeeute 
a human being, just as it exercises ite troops pre- 
vious to a review. A few hours before the time 
appointed for the punishment, a truss of hay or 
straw, placed upon a chariot, is driven along the 
ranks. The sufferer advanced up to the nine hund- 
redth and third stroke ; he did not utter a single ery, 
or prefer a single complaint ; the only thing which 
betrayed his agony from time to time was a eon- 
vulsive shudder. The foam then began to form 
upon his lips, and the blood to start from his nose. 
After fourteen hundred strokes, his face, which had 
long before begun to turn blue, assumed suddenly 
a greenish hue; his eyes became haggard and al- 
most started out of their sockets, from which large 
blood-colored tears trickled down and stained his 
cheeks. He was gasping and gradually sinking. 
The officer who accompanied me ordered the ranks 
to open, and I approached the body. The skin 
was literally plowed up, and had, so to say, disap- 
peared. The flesh was hacked to pieces, and al- 
most reduced to a state of jelly; long strips hung 
down the prisoner’s sides like so many thongs, 
while other pieces remained fastened and glued to 
the sticks of the executioners. The muscles, too, 
were torn to shreds. No mortal tongue can ever 
convey a just idea of the sight. The commandant 
caused the cart which had brought the prisoner to 
be driven up. He was laid in it on his stomach, 
and, although he was completely insensible, the 
punishment was continued upon the corpse, until 
the surgeon appointed by the Government, who had 
followed the execution step by step, gave orders for 
it to be suspended. He did not do this, however, 
until there was hardly the slightest breath of life 
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left in the sufferer’s body. When the execution 
was stopped, two th d six hundred and nine- 
teen strokes had cut the body to pieces. But in 
Russia, the fact of striking a corpse is not cruel 
enough, and would not inspire a nation of slaves 
with a sufficient amount of terror. A man must 
revive before he undergoes the remzinder of his 
punishment. The unhappy wretch was taken to 
the hospital, where, as is the custom in these cases, 
he was placed in a bath of water saturated with 
salt, and then treated with the greatest care and 
solicitude, until a complete cure was effected, so 
that he could bear the rest of the sentence. In all 
instances, and at all times, the penal laws of Rus- 
sia are stamped with atrocious barbarity. It was 
seven months before he was cured and his health 
re-established ; and, at the expiration of this period, 
he was solemnly taken back to the place of execu- 
tion, and forced once more to ran the gauntlet, in 
order to receive his full amount of 6000 strokes. 
He died at the commencement of this second pun- 
ishment.” 





Now that we are upon this matter of the knout, 
it is worth while to call to the recollection of our 
cousins over the water—we mean our English 
cousins—who affect a humanity far in advance of 
their barbarian neighbors, that their schools are not 
yet wholly free from traces of brutality ; and we 
hear, within the month, that a certain head-master, 
a pupil of the distinguished Dr. Arnold, and a stout 
maintenant of that eminent scholar’s system of 
school-management, has winked at a bit of birch 
barbarity, which has a strong smack of Muscovy. 

It appears from the newspaper accounts that a 
eertain boy of the name of Stewart (an Earl’s son, 


by the way), had a quarrel on the football ground 


with another of the name of Holmes. Platt, a mon- 
iter of the school, interfered, accusing young Stew- 
ast.of having the wrong, and of telling a falsehood, 
whieh Stewart resented in a boyish way, by re- 
torting falsity upon the monitor. 

The rest of the story is best told in Stewart’s 
owa words, narrating the conduct of Platt : 

“I thought no more about it then, but on Wed- 
nesday morning, after breakfast, he sent for me to 
his room, and told me that he had sent for me to 
whop me for my impertinence yesterday. Upon 
which I told him that | had not been impertinent, 
or, at any rate, if 1 had, the remarks I had made 
were in consequence of his speaking as he had done 
to me. He then told me that that had nothing 
whatever to do with it, and (I copy his remark ver- 
batim) said—‘I may say any thing I like on the 
football ground, and you have no right, whatever it 
is, tocontradict me.’ So IJ said, ‘If you say what 
is not true, I shall certainly contradict you ;’ but 
he cut me short, and told me to stand out, and so I 
told him that I should do no such thing; upon which 
he said, ‘I suppose you know that you must either 
take my whopping or you will be sent away from 
the school ;’ so I told him that I would not take it, 
and | left his room and called at Dr. Vaughan's, 
who, however, was engaged then, and I was told to 
call at a few minutes before one. In the mean 
while, Platt had been to Dr. Vaughan and had told 
him about it. When I saw Dr. Vaughan, he was 
excessively kind, and told me that he was exceed- 
ingly sorry that I should have got into a mess with 
any of the monitors, and that, as far as he heard, I 
was to blame in what I had said, and so he should 
advise me to take the whopping, as there was no 

. cowardice in taking any thing from a legal power. 





And so I went away with the determination of tell- 
ing Platt that I would submit, and begging his 
pardon. He, however, anticipated me, and sent 
for me to the monitors’ library directly after dinner, 
where he told me what he had said before in the 
morning, and asked me if I had altered my de- 
termination? I told him that I had, and that | would 
submit. He then gave me thirty-one cuts as hard 
as ever he could, across the shoulder-blades, with 
a cane more than an inch in circumference, which 
he paid 1s. 6d. for, and with such force that he had 
to stop almost every cut to bend back the cane, it 
was so curled with the violence of the blow. I 
almost fainted during it; but I can not help being 
glad that I managed to get out of the room without 
making the slightest movement to show him that | 
felt his brutality.” 

Stewart was immediately taken off to the surgeon, 
who pronounced that in the whole course of his life 
he had never witnessed such a brutal and unmanly 
outrage. The boy was sent to the sick-room, where 
he remained until Sunday. His arm was swollen 
from the effects of the blows “four inches above its 
natural size.” 

All that Dr. Vaughan (the head-master of the 
school) could say with regard to this conduct of 
young Platt, was, that “he was sorry Stewart had 
got into a mess with the monitors, that he should ad- 
vise him to take the whopping, that there was no 
cowardice in taking any thing from a legal power.” 

So it appears that Smike, and the old master of 
Dotheboys Hall, have their parallels still in En- 
gland. 


AND as we speak of masters and of schools, our 
thought reverts to the figure and the face of one— 
not a master indeed, but a teacher—who sat, when 
we saw him, in a professor’s chair of the University 
of Edinburgh. He was a stout, tall, athletic man, 
with broad shoulders and chest, and prodigiously 
muscular limbs. His face was magnificent ; his 
hair, which he wore long and flowing, fell round his 
massive features like a lion’s mane, to which, in- 
deed, it was often compared, being much of the 
same hue. His lips were always working, while 
his gray flashing eyes had a weird sort of look which 
was highly characteristic. In his dress he was sin. 
gularly slovenly, being, except on state occasions, 
attired in a threadbare suit of clothes, often rent, 
his shirts frequently buttonless, and his hat of the 
description anciently ealled shocking. His profes. 
sional style of costume was just as odd. His gown, 
as he stalked along the colleges, flew in tattered 
stripes behind him; and, altogether, with all his 
genius, he was personally one of the most strangely 
eccentric of the many eccentric characters existing 
in his day in the metropolis of the north. 

It is perhaps needless to say that we refer to the 
critic, poet, and professor—Christopher North. 
Every body has heard before now that the old man 
is dead. If he had lived until May he would have 
been sixty-nine. 

Walter Scott, writing to Miss Baillie about him, 
many years ago, said: 

“The author of the elegy upon poor Grahame is 
John Wilson, a young man of considerable poetical 
powers. He is now engaged upon a poem called the 
‘Isle of Palms,’ something in the style of Southey. 
He is an eccentric genius, and has fixed himself 
upon the banks of Windermere, but occasionally 
resides in Edinburgh, where he now is. Perhaps 
you have seen him ; his father was a wealthy Pais- 
ley manufacturer—his mother a sister of Robert 
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Sym. He*seems an excellent, warm-hearted, and 
enthusiastic young man; something too much, 
perhaps, of the latter quality places him among the 
list of originals.” 

Many years later when Wilson came to be a 
candidate for the Professorship, in which harness 
he died, Scott speaks of him thus: 

“There needed no apology for mentioning any- 
thing in which | could be of service to Wilson; 
and, so far as good words and good wishes here can 
do, I think he will be successful; but the battle 
must be fought in Edinburgh. You are aware that 
the only point of exception to Wilson may be, that 
with the fire of genius, he has possessed some of its 
eccentricities ; but did he ever approach to those of 
Henry Brougham, who is the god of Whiggish idol- 
atry! Ifthe high and rare qualities with which he 
is invested are to be thrown aside as useless, be- 
cause they may be clouded by a few grains of dust, 
which he can blow aside at pleasure, it is less a 
punishment on Mr. Wilson than on the country. 
I have little doubt he would consider success in this 
weighty matter as a pledge for binding down his 
acute and powerful mind to more regular labor than 
circumstances have hitherto required of him; for, 
indeed, without doing so, the appointment could in 
no point of view answer his purpose. He must 
stretch to the oar for his own credit, as well as that 
of his friends; and if he does so, there can be no 
doubt that his efforts will be doubly blessed, in re- 
ference both to himself and to public utility. You 
must, of course, recommend to Wilson great tem- 
perin his canvass—for wrath will donogood. After 
all, he must leave off sack, purge, and live cleanly, 
as a gentleman ought to do; otherwise people will 
compare his present ambition to that of Sir Terry 
O’Fag, when he wished to become a judge. ‘Our 
pleasant follies are made the whips to scourge us,’ 
as Lear says; for otherwise, what could possibly 
stand in the way of his nomination ?” 

It is to be feared that the doughty Christopher, 
who was one of the best “ single-stick” men of his 
day, did not wholly “leave off sack” up to the end 
of the chapter; and there is many a pleasant pas- 
sage of the Ambrosiane, which has a taste of the 
‘mountain mist.” 

But the mourning corner of our budget is not 
filled with this great name only. Rubini, the pleas- 
ant singer, who years ago bewitched all hearts and 
ears with his warm tones, and his passionate ex- 
pression, has slipped off in his Italian home—leav- 
ing no child to inherit his hoarded riches, and no 
pupil to revive the strains which have passed away 
with him forever. 

He began life as a humble violinist, in a little 
church of the province Bergamo ; where those who 
had the ordering of music declared him utterly in- 
competent even for so menial employ. But the re- 
pulse lighted a spark of daring and of decision in 
him, that forced him on, over the heads of his mas- 
ters, and finally made him the most admired tenor 
ef Europe. 

He was great upon the stage, but on the stage 
only: he never won high esteem as a man; and 
though he carried plaudits with him from city to 
city, he left few friends behind him. Avaricious 
and ungenerous, he hoarded a vast fortune, which 
distant kin now seize upon and enjoy. The most 
truthful epitaph that can be written over him is— 
that he was a great singer, and a small man ! 

Yet again—the church bells, as we write it, have 
scarce finished their tolling—we record the death 
of the old poet Montgomery; already, two years 





gone, announced as dead, and already eulogized as 
an actor on another stage than ours; yet it is only 
recently that he has really bid adieu to life, carry- 
ing with him the name, if not of a very great poet, 
yet of a very good man. 


As for France, and French Journalism, what can 
we record but the never-ending watchfulness of 
Eastern news; the never-ending sneers at Rus- 
sian intolerance ; the never-ceasing growth ef En- 
glish and French brotherhood? And for token of 
this last, every newspaper of the city has already 
pointed with an eloquent quill, at the reception of 
the Duke of Cambridge; when the Emperor rode 
beside him, and chatted familiarly with him, as one 
friend might do with any other, and pointed out to 
him the graces of his charming garden of the Tuille- 
ries, and sauntered with him under the just-leaved 
trees of the Champs Elysées, and escorted him with 
a thousand out-riding guards in brilliant uniforms, 
to that old and famous field of war, where thirty 
thousand troops passed back and forth, to the roll 
of countless drums, and shouts of ‘“‘God save the 
Queen!” mingled with ‘“‘ Long life to the Emperor !” 

It was, to be sure, a proud thing for the tall and 
sandy-haired Duke of Cambridge to represent in 
his person such a nation as that of Britain, in such 
a presence ; and it was a still prouder thing for that 
Emperor, who, from his equivocal position in the 
London eclub-room, had wrought out for himself 
such a brilliant future, to bestow favors now upon 
the royalty of his old country ef exile, and to wel- 
come the foreign prince with the stir of an army 


Editor's Prower. 


GREAT many people pretend that they can 

judge of character by the looks. This is not so. 
The most amiable animal in the world in appearance 
is a tiger—the most soft, velvety of all substances is 
his paw. Experience alone has given us the true 
idea of their ferocity, and made ug aware of the 
fangs and the claws. The lineaments of the great- 
est tyrants in the world have nothing cruel in their 
expression ; heroes are equally destitute of physi- 
eal traits of their superiority. Daniel Webster, 
probably more than any man that ever lived, had a 
bodily p in d with the ideal formed 
from an intimate knowledge of his mental labors 
When our volunteers rushed to the Rio Grande, 
after the celebrated battles of the 8th and 9th, in 
hero-hunting, they were invariably disappointed at 
finding “‘ the distinguished” the least remarkable in 
person of “‘all the crowd.” ‘‘ The ferocious” in 
looks, without exception, held some subordinate 
position, where discretion and not valor was most 
in demand. Old Zach was mistaken for a farmer, 
Captain Walker for a doctor, and Ridgely and Dun- 
can for mere boys—their beardless faces, small per- 
sons, and modest demeanor, making no other “ first 
impression.” Captain Walker was exceedingly 
diffident, wore citizen’s clothes, and seldom appear- 
ed with arms. He rode over the bloody fields with 
us three days after the battles, but it was only by 
“ hard pumping” that we could get any particulars. 
After working away in vain “ for items” at this ap- 
parently dry source, we noticed Captain Walker 
looking intently out upon the horizon ; it was a flat 
country, and there could be seen a half dozen ran- 
cheros skirting along like spirits. Instantly his 
blue and generally dull eye brightened up, and he 
said: “There go some Mexicans, with passes 
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from General Taylor to go out cattle-hunting. They 
are great scoundrels, and impose upon the ‘old 
man,’ and take advantage of their privilege to rob 
and kill our people ; but,” continued the Captain, 
with unusual animation, “I always shoot ’em down 
on sight ; ifthey have got ‘a pass’ it’s their misfor- 
tune; ifthey haven’t, why I have got them out of the 
way.” Who would have anticipated such a speech 
from such looks ? 

But we intended to tell another story. Many 
yeurs ago, “in the better days of the United 
States Senate,” a fashionable steamer was dash- 
ing over the Sound, filled with passengers bound 
for Providence. In the course of the morning, a 
young man came to the captain, and stated that he 
had lost his watch, and desired the officer to insti- 
tute “a search.” The captain decided that it was 
impossible, among a crowd of five or six hundred 
persons of the highest respectability, to grant the 
request ; but desired the young man to keep a sharp 
loek-out for suspicious persons, point them out, and 
on the arrival of the boat at Providence it was 
agreed that they should be arrested. In the course 
of the day the young man stated that he was satis- 
fied he had found the thief: he knew he was the dis- 
honest personage from his appearance, from his face ; 
and was fortified in the supposition because the 
suspected person avoided the crowd, and was 
then by himself on the upper deck, pretending to 
read, by beginning at the end of a book and turning 
the leaves over toward the beginning; and this, said 
the young man, is of itself very suspicious. The 
captain instantly went upon the upper deck, and to 
the astonishment of the young man, stated that the 
person was no one else than Asher Robbins, one 
of the most distinguished Senators of Rhode Island, 
and one of the most learned men of the day, who 
was thus solitarily conning over the leaves of a 
Hebrew Bible. So much for judging people from 
appearances—from “ their looks.” 


“ Tue Friends” have had their “annual meeting” 
in our midst, and have departed from among us. It 
is quite refreshing to see these sedate people once 
a year thronging our crowded streets, all quiet them- 
selves, although the world is in such confusion 
around them. The followers of Fox, however, 
throve best under the fiery ordeal of persecution ; 
for then they increased in numbers, and were filled 
with enthusiasm. The degrading influences of 
moderr innovations are making sad work with the 
Friends—that is, with their garments—for it is rare 
now to see a genuine, orthodox-looking Friend. 
The straight coat, the short-waisted dress, the broad- 
brimmed hat, the “‘ gun-boat” looking bonnet, have 
such terrible twists in their composition, that they 
would make the old fathers weep if they could wit- 
ness them. We have seen several female Friends 
(what a shame that we can only call them such in 
an official sense), who have their lips and cheeks 
ornamented by nature with carnation tints, and 
whose eyes were full of azure, who seemed to rebel 
under the straight-laced discipline of colorless drab, 
and, borrowing a hint from the composition of their 
own lovely countenances, had stolen a gay tint or 
two, and mingled them as contrasts to the prevail- 
ing purity of sameness that characterized their out- 
ward girlhood, just as we have seen the pale apple 
blossom threaded with almost spiritual lines of pink. 
These were pleasing evidences of the struggles of 
the fair daughters of Eve to be bewitching, that, 
thanks to the happiness of our eyes, had only been 
tempered, but not subdued by long years of disci- 





pline and respectable tradition. But the evils of the 
times were amusingly exhibited by one “ Josiah,” 
who came up out of the rich lands of Westchester, 
who, desiring to appear at meeting in a true pro- 
fessional hat, had evidently searched the city 
through for a commendable “ broad-brim,” which he 
obtained, but it was not of the true spirit; it lacked 
that ineffable grace and unction that gave it ortho. 
doxy. It was a rakish broad-brim : it had a “ fast 
look”—-a sort of “wide awake” expression—that 
gave to our Friend a mongrel appearance, and turn- 
ed his plain clothing into questionable propriety, 
and puzzled the superficial observers to decide 
whether our “ goodly nan” was really a Friend, or 
one of the “b’hoys.” Alas, when the age is so cor- 
rupt that all New York will not furnish one un- 
questionably respectable, moral, and really s¢lemn 
broad-brimmed hat! The Friends, we are sorry to 
see, have their excitements ; and they are at this 
time under much travail on the subject of some of 
the younger female members learning to play the 
piano. It would altogether be a rare sight to see a 
pretty Quakeress at the piano. Certainly the music 
would be sobered down, and all the brilliant pas- 
sages se subdued, that they would come up soft 
whisperings, rather than full, sonorous cadences. 
But have the Friends any music? Has not the 
organ been depressed and dissipated? Who ever 
heard a Quaker sing? Even their little babies grow 
up without one chirrup in their little ears, except 
what comes from the birds, who sing just in pro- 
portion as they lack gay plumage—an example, by 
the way, for the Friends to consider upon. The 
Friends have directed a circular to be issued to all 
their congregations upon this enormity of music. 
Sweet sounds have invaded the sanctity of their 
private life ; the time and tune of nature is being 
revived in the young Friends, and if the heresy 
continues, who knows but the “falling away” may 
not continue until the limbs of the rebellious, 
sympathizing with sound, move in accordance to 
measure ; that steps may grow into order, that slow 
pace may be rendered quick—that the Friends may 
dance! Certainly these are perilous times, and the 
old land-marks of propriety—the outward symbols 
of piety—are being swept away. 


Mr. Bett, United States Senator from Tennes- 
see, is the only Southern Sen:*:or who voted against 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise line. His 
bearing throughout the struggle was bold and fear- 
less, and it is difficult for Northern people to com- 
prehend the amount of moral courage it was neces- 
sary to possess to sustain Mr. Bell in his position. 
Mr. Bell grew up in Tennessee, and commenced 
publie life in that State ; and although a warm per- 
sonal friend, yet a political opponent of General 
Jackson—a thing of itself that early displayed his 
firmness. It is related of him, that after some se- 
vere political struggle, in which he had dared to 
handle “‘ ‘ Old Hickory’ without gloves,” he unex- 
pectedly met the old soldier in the street, and was 
rather rudely reproved for his course. Bell listened 
calmly to a certain point, when he interrupted 
“Old Hickory” as follows : “General, I will hear 
patiently all you say in the proper spirit; but 
when you presume to pass the bounds due from 
one gentleman to another, I shall instantly resent 
your conduct.” The old General looked at young 
Bell a moment in the eye, and breaking out into a 
laugh, changed the conversation. 


One of the most eharacteristic anecdotes of Gen- 
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eral Jackson is related with a great deal of zest by’ 
General Cullom, who was, as he says, “ raised un- 
der the shadow of the Hermitage.” As General 
Jackson’s second term was drawing to a close, the 
politicians were very anxious to get his “ prefer- 
ences.” It was suspected that he had determined 
to go for Mr. Van Buren, but no overt demonstration 
had yet been made. A number of Mr. Calhoun’s 
shrewdest friends, hoping the old General might be 
induced to go for their favorite, managed to get an 
invitation to dine at the ‘‘ White House,” and 
amidst the genialities of wine and familiar conver- 
sation, the absorbing subject of ‘‘ the succession” 
was brought forward, and cautiously narrowed 
down to the ifnportant point of the old General’s 
preferences. The old man appeared to be perfectly 
unsuspecting, but finally said, ‘‘he was in favor 
ef Mr. Van Buren.” One of the inquisitors, not 
content, asked, “‘General, who 1s your second 
choice?” “* By the Eternal”—said ‘Old Hickory,” 
growing impatient, while his eyes fairly flashed with 
excitement—‘‘ By the Eternal, sir, | never had a 
second choice in my life.” 


A GENTLEMAN from the South gave in the other 
day the following amusing illustration of the negro 
character. A favorite house-servant had been re- 
peatedly admonished for his carelessness. Upon 
one occasion—having done something for which he 
was rebuked—his apology was, ‘‘I thought so.” 
His master, a little displeased, said, ‘‘ You are not 
to think, sir; 1 will think for you.” A few days 
after, some piece of work was going on, over which 
the master was presiding—the boy was one of the 
workmen. The gentleman remarked: ‘“ Well, I 


suppose that will do ;” and turning to the servant, 
asked his opinion. The reply was: “I don’t know, 


sir.” ‘* But, what do you think about it?” said the 
master. The negro scratched his head, and after 
some hesitation replied: ‘‘ Why, master, you told 
me I musn’t think—that you would think for me.” 


Many of our readers cherish reminiscences of 
“‘ good old Bishop Heppine.” He was a “ soldier 
of the cross” long before the present generation of 
active men were born, and lived on to see the chil- 
dren’s children of his early friends make their first 
advances down the shady side of life. It was a 
kindly sight, to see the old Bishop, as he lingered 
among the scenes of his early triumphs, hold forth 
to his congregations, talking as a father to his chil- 
dren, or rather, as a patriarch, who could look into 
the future, and sanctify the past. We remember 
his fine glowing sunny face, his snowy locks, and 
gracious words; and if he had not, by reason of 
long service, the fire of youthful eloquence, he had 
the rare attraction of evident goodness, and you 
felt as you listened as if a good man was before 
you. Among his last discourses in New York, the 
old Bishop was pouring out his experience to his 
admiring audience, when he stopped shori, and 
said; ‘‘ Brethren, I can not illustrate my particular 
meaning better than by an dot 


moment the good old Bishop found occasion te ad- 
just his spectacles, and instinctively, as it were, 
he leaned over the sacred velume, appeared to scan 
a particular verse, and, nsing, said: ‘ And thirdly 
and lastly, brethren ;” and concluded without ever 
dreaming, that his long preface not only confirmed 
his hearers that he had no aptness to tell an anec- 
dote, but also that in the course of thought he 
had consumed the anecdote itself; and the Bish- 
op's excellent story must remain forever untold, 
but yet remembered because there is nothing to 
forget. 


Amone the “good people” who composed the 
heterogeneous crowd of a Western steamer, some 
years since, was a comical-looking man, with an 
equivocal squint, and e suspicious redness about 
the nose, who professed once to have seen “‘ better 
days,” but who was now a sad victim of what he 
was pleased to term the ‘glory times of Missis- 
sippi.” Having heard much of those Plutonian 
days, we listened attentively for information. Al! 
we heard has passed away, save and except the 
following incident. Said the speaker, looking 
around with great affected importance: ‘“‘ When I 
consider what an easy going thing it then was for 
the knowing ones to make money, I heve always 
been a little vexed to think I was at the time so 
entirely ignorant of financering. I could do better 
now. However, the times ‘was flush;’ money 
was borrowed on State securities, that those in the 
secret knew were ‘unconstitutional,’ and conse- 
quently it came easy, and went easier. Property 
had no fixed value; you could sell any thing, on 
any time, at any price ; } put up moonshine, on one, 
two, and three years’ credit, and you had notes 
enough in a few days to sink a ship. About this 
time, was started the Brandon Bank. The direct- 
ors paraded the fact before the world that it was to 
be a ‘safe bank ;’ and putting a cast steel ax in the 
cellar, said the bills were to be issued on ‘ a metallic 
basis.’ The popularity of that institution spread 
like wild-fire ; people that were independent in cir- 
cumstances, as well as them that hadn’t a cent, went 
to borrowing ; and so many crowded into Brandon 
for ‘discounts,’ that the hotels overflowed, and the 
people had to ‘camp out’ until their turn came. 
The cashier sat up night and day with the presi- 
dent, signing notes, which were issued so fast, that 
no account was kept of their number or amount 
At last, the president and directors got exhausted, 
and they put ‘their issues’ in a barrel behind the 
counter, and passed a resolution ‘that nobody 
should be accommodated to a larger loan than “a 
grab.”’ Consequently, when any one put in his 
note, if the bank accepted ‘the paper,’ the drawer 
was permitted to have one grab, and no more, as it 
was proposed to give all applicants a fair chance. 

* At the time we speak of, old Percy Smith was 
so much in debt that nobody will ever know how 
much; and, at my suggestion, he put in his paper 
for discount, setting up ‘his claim’ to a cool ‘twen- 





singularly illustrative of my subject—one which 
will, in a few words, comprehend more than I could 
explain in an hour. Asa general thing,” continued 
the Bishop, ‘‘I do not approve of ministers telling 
anecdotes in the pulpit. I have never, in my long 
journey, made it a practice ; yet I do not object to 
it in others who have the gift; and I should not 
depart from the rule on this occasion, if the anec- 
dote I have to tell was not so exceedingly appro- 
priate, so happy, so exactly to the point”—at this 





ty th ;’ and, arming himself with ‘a slasher,’ 
he went down to Brandon, and asked for ‘a dis- 
count,’ swearing all the while that a ‘single grab’ 
‘ wouldn’t give him a breathing spell between drinks.’ 
The directors, however, were ‘ fighting-men,’ and 
couldn’t be bullied, and told Percy that he should 
not be served any better than the ‘ other applicants.’ 
So the old fellow took a new tack: he went over to 
the hotel, got up a dinner on credit, and invited all 
the bank officers to dine. I think Percy told me he 
had ’em all ‘under the table’ by eleven o'clock at 
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night—but the next morning, in spite of Percy's 
hospitality, they stuck to their principles, and con- 
fined Percy to ‘asingle grab.’ This decision of the 
directors had great effect upon ail the other appli-, 
canis; but Perey was not to be so easily satisfied. 
He hung around the bank, and finally got a promise, 
‘as he gin a treat,’ that he might have the first 
chance after the barrel was newly filled up. Upon 
the stated time, Percy prepared himself. He took 
some tar and boiled it stiff, and rubbed it over his 
right arm up to his shoulder; and, wrapping him- 
self in a cloak, he walked over to the bank for his 
‘crab.’ The first dash he made, he ran his fist 
down to the bottom of the barrel—for you notice he 
was terribly in debt—he then whirled his arm around 
a few times, and took it out, and there was just 
thirty-seven thousand, five hundred, and fifty-five 
dollars sticking in tar! "Twas the last grab ever 
made on the Brandon. The institution couldn’t 
stand such a draw. It shut down the next day, and 
thus ended the ‘ glory times of Mississippi.’” 


Mas it ever occurred to the readers of the 
“ Drawer” that the so-called “ Spirit-Rappings,” 
of which so much has been written and talked 
about of late, are, after all, no newthing? Nearly 
a hundred years ago, in London, in the famous 
“Cock Lane Ghost Imposture,” the whole ‘ phe- 
nomena” were enacted, and of which we have the 
following account in Mr. Sylvanus Urban’s ‘“ Gen- 
tléman's Magazine” for February, 1762: 

* We are under a necessity of giving an account 
of the method taken for the detection of the impos- 
ture in Cock-Lane, which, although in a great 
measure eluded by the cunning of the girl, who is 
the principal agent, and by the obstinacy of the 
father, who perhaps was the contriver of it; yet it 
had such an effect as to convince all present that 
the girl has some art of counterfeiting particular 
noises, and that there is nothing preternatural in 
the responses that are given to the querists on this 
occasion. 

** On the night of the 1st of February, many gen- 
tlemen, eminent for their rank and character, were, 
by the invitation of the Rev. Mr. Aldrich, of Clerk- 
enwell, assembled at his house, for the examina- 
tion of the noises supposed to be made by a de- 
parted spirit, for the detection of some enormous 
crime. 

* About ten at night, the gentlemen met in the 
chamber, in which the girl, supposed to be disturbed 
by a spirit, had, with proper caution, been put to 
bed by several ladies. They sat rather more than 
an hour, and hearing nothing, went down stairs, 
when they interrogated the father of the girl, who 
denied, in the strongest terms, any knowledge or 
belief of fraud. 

“The supposed spirit had before publicly prom- 
ised, by an affirmative knock, that it would attend 
one of the gentlemen into the vault under the church 
of St. John, Clerkenwell, where the body is deposited, 
and give a token of her presence there by a knock 
upon her coffin: it was therefore determined to 
make this trial of the existence or veracity of the 
supposed spirit. 

“While they were inquiring and deliberating, 
they were summoned into the girl's chamber by 
seme ladies, who were near her bed, and who had 
heard knocks and scratches. When the gentlemen 
entered, the girl declared that she felt the spirit 
like a mouse upon her back, and was required to 
hold her hands out of bed. From that time, though 
the spirit was very solemnly required to manifest its 





existence, by appearance, by impression on the hand or 
body of any present, by scratches, knocks, or any other 
agency, no evidence of any preternatural power was 
exhibited. 

“The spirit was then very seriously advertised 
that the person to whom the promise was made, of 
striking the coffin, was then about to visit the vault, 
and that the performance of the promise was then 
claimed. The company at one o’clock went into 
the church, and the gentleman, to whom the promise 
was made, went, with one more, into the vault. 
The spirit was solemnly required to perform its 
promise, but nothing more than silence ensued ; 
the person supposed to be accused by the spirit 
then went down, with several others, but n> effect 
was perceived. Upon their return, they examined 
the girl, but could draw no confession from her. 
Between two and three she desired, and was per- 
mitted, to go home with her father. 

“It is therefore the opinion of the whole assembly 
that the child has some art of making or counter- 
feiting particular noises, and that there is no agency 
of any higher cause. This account was drawn 
by a gentleman of veracity and learning, and therefore 
we have thought it sufficient ; though the impostor has 
been since more clearly detected, even to demonstra- 
tion.” 

Now all this is very curious, and is almost 
identical with the “ spirit-rappings ” of the present 
day. Then, as now, also, a belief in the spiritual 
character of the “ knockings” was held by dis- 
tinguished clergymen and eminent public function- 
aries of the government: one of the former class 
was catechised as follows by a correspondent of 
**The Gentleman’s Magazine :” 

** We have no reason to imagine that the decoy 
duck in Cock Lane, so addicted to angry scratchings 
so intent upon revengeful purposes, so silly (thougt 
at the same time cunning) in the management of 
her little cheats, so palpably mistaken in many in- 
stances, and so evasive and prevaricating in others— 
we have, I say, no room to suppose that this little 
dabbler in necromancy is a celestial visitant, deputed 
hither, on a very important occasion, by the King 
of Heaven. 

** Suppose, next, that a departed soul is in a 
state of torment. Do you think that the d—1 (hav- 
ing got his prey within his clutches) is such a fool 
as to let it go again, and roam and ramble where it 
pleases? Will that rigid jail-keeper allow his 
prisoner to come back into this world upon the 
parole of honsr, and that not only for a day or two, 
but for weeks, or months, or even for years, as we 
have frequently heard of in some cases? And pray, 
for what? In the present case it will, I suppose, 
be said to develop murder. But, good sir, be 
pl to recollect that the devil was @ murderer 
from the beginning. And would he (trow you) spoil 
his own trade? Does not this show you at once 
the absurdity of this pretense? And dare you to 
support it any longer? 

* You have, I think, no refuge now left you but 
to recur to a middle state (whether purgatory or any 
other) hanging somewhere in the air, like Mohammed 
between heaven and hell. Well, do so, and wel- 
come ; you are still under the same restraint. The 
same arguments will have the same force against 
you even here aiso, and will hold you fast. On 
the other hand, if you suppose, with several learned 
men of the present age, that there is no such middle 
state, then it is evident at first sight that all pre- 
tenses of this kind are totally overturned. For 
who (upon this supposition) can return4from a state 
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of insensibility into a state of sensibility before 
the last day? 

“If you consult the Scriptures, you will not, I 
believe, be much tempted to think that the deceased 
have any knowledge of our affairs here below, or 
are ever permitted to return from the invisible 
world, either to compose differences, or to create 
disturbances ; that ‘ there is no device, nor knowl- 
edge, nor wisdom in the grave, whither we are 
going ; and that the dead know not any thing of our 
transgressions upon earth.’ Eccles. ix. 

“As to the soul, then (whether good or bad), 
being at liberty to make excursions now and then 
upon a visit among mortals in this sublunary world, 
I would have you, sir, to think no more about it, 
nor pretend to know more of it than you do, or can 
(which is just nothing at all), presuming to be wise 
above what is written ; but to content yourself, as I 
do, with that just observation of our great poet, 

.. To the furthest shore, 
‘When once we pass, the soul returns ne more.’ 

“ But, sir, if you can say any thing further, you 
will probably say, that although the soul itself re- 
turns no more, yet other spirits, good or bad, may 
interest themselves in the affairs of this lower 
world. 1 see your aim, and give this answer: 
*Good angels are indeed ministering spirits, sent 
forth from God to minister to those who shall be 
heirs of salvation.’ But can you rationally think 
that those good beings, the holy angels, have at this 
time any eztraordinary affair of salvation to t 
in Cock Lane, of all the lanes, alleys, and by-places 
of London?” ...“ And to what purpose? Only 
to play tricks with the living? Only to try skill at 
bo-peep with them?—to lurk behind curtains ; to 
delude the ignorant with noises, scratchings, 
thumpings, and other artifices of this kind, con- 
trived only to bring custom and money into the 
pockets of little knaves and petty jugglers? Can 
you seriously believe, sir, that the great, the good 
and wise Majesty of Heaven would permit this, 
and allow a return from heaven to earth to execute 
such a wretched and wicked design ?” 

We talk a good deal of the “ progress of the age” 
in these latter days ; but they were emphatically 
“ ahead” of us, even in “ spiritual rappings,” very 
nearly a hundred years ago! 





Few who have “ gone down to the sea in ships,” 
sailing day after day over its stormy waves, con- 
tinually exhausting horizon after horizon, and “still 
the end was not ;” few, we say, have done this, but 
will feel the force of the following eloquent ex- 
tract: 

* The sea is the largest of the cemeteries, and its 


slumberers sleep without a monument. All grave- 
yards in all other lands show some symbol of dis- 
tinction between the great and the small, the rich 
and the poor; but in that ocean cemetery the king 
and the clown, the prince and the peasant, are all 
alike undistinguished. The waves roll over all. 
The same requiem song by the minstrelsy of the 
ocean sung to their honor. Over their remains the 
same storm beats, and the same sun shines; and 
there unmarked, the weak and the powerful, the 

lumed and unh da, will sleep on, until awak- 
ened by the same trump when the sea will give up 
its dead. 1 thought of sailing over the slumbering 
but devoted Cookman, who, after a brief but brill- 
iant career, perished in the President—over the 
same ill-fated vessel we may have passed. In that 
cemetery sleeps the accomplished and pious Fisher ; 
but where he, and thousands of others of the noble 








spirits of the earth lie, no one but God knoweth. 
No marble rises to point out where their ashes are 
gathered, or where the lovers of the good or wise 
can go to shed the tear of sympa*hy. Who can tell 
where lie the tens of thousands of Africa’s sons 
who perished in the ‘middle passage?’ Yet that 
cemetery hath ornaments of Jehovah. Never can 
I forget my days and nights as | passed the noblest 
of the cemeteries without a single monument.” 


We acknowledge the receipt of “ A Collection of 
Original Poems on Various Subjects,” published by 
the author, and sent “ to the edirter of harpurs mag- 
gazene, with respex of the orthur.” This polite in- 
scription is either a hoax, or the “ orthur” has been 
corrected by his proof-reader, and is himself better 
fitted for a scholar than a schoolmaster. We make 
room for a single one of his diminutive miniature 
pages, in fine type : 

“My scholars having caught a Woodpecker, coop- 
ed it up in a stove, in which there had been fire. 
The bird being unaccustomed to so warm a climate, 
in a little time died, which gave rise to the follow- 
ing elegy: 

“1 wish it to be understood, 
I write now of a Pecker-wood ; 
Which di’d on the morning of this day, 
And quickly fled from earth away! 
Its sufferings were all soon o’er, 
And it will have to die no more! 
Its little face look’d flush’d and red, 
Even when it was cold and dead ; 
Perhaps, my friends, some old dead tree 
Was the place of its nativity : 
The place where it was bred and born, 
And fed on worms, and fruit, and corn: 
It may have had a tender mate 
That now laments its sudden fate, 
And in a sad and mournful strain 
In solitude it may complain! 
It may have had a family 
Ta some old stump or hollow tree, 
In which, poor things, they lie confin’d, 
Like little orphans left behind! 
Their little throats are growing sore, 
And they will cry but little more : 
They soon will sleep and ne’er awake ; 
O pity them for mercy’s sake.” 

“ Pecker-wood” is a happy conceit of language, 
and that the head of the bird should look “ flushed 
and red” is certainly very extraordinary ! 


It is not alone printers and compositors who will 
enjoy the following. It is a capital and very for- 
cible illustration of a printing-office dialogue : 

ForeMAN oF THE OrrFics. ‘“‘ Jones, what are 
you at now?” 

Composiror. ‘I’m setting ‘ A House on Fire ;’ 
*most done,” 

Foreman. “‘ What is Smith about 7” 

Composiror. “He is engaged on ‘A Horrid 
Murder.’ ” 

Foreman. “Finish it as quick as possible, and 
help Morse through with his telegraph. Bob, 
what are you trying to get up?” 

Bop. “‘A Panic in the Money Market.’” 

Foreman. “Tom, what are you distributing ?” 

Tom. “ ‘ Prizes in the Giit Lottery.’” 

Foreman. “ Stop that, and take hold of this 
‘Runaway Horse.’ Slocum, what in creation 
have you been about for the last half hour?” 

Siocum. ¥ Justifying the ,, Compromise Meas- 
ures,’ which my ‘ sub’ set up.” 

Foreman. “ You chap on the stool there, what 
are you on now?” 
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Cuap on tHe Stoor. “On the ‘Table’ that 
you gave me.” 

Foreman. “ Lay it on the table for the present : 
no room for it.” 

Compositor. “How about those ‘ Municipal 
Candidates ?’” 

Foreman. “Run ’em in. What did you say, 
Slocum?” 

Stocum. “ Shall I lead these ‘ Men of Boston?’ ” 

Foreman. “ No; they are ‘ solid,’ of course.” 

Compositor. “ Do you want a ‘ full-face’ head 
to ‘ Jenny Lind’s Family ?’” 

Foreman. “No, put ’em in ‘small caps." John, 
have you got up that ‘ Capital Joke ?’” 

Joun. “ No, sir; I’m out of ‘ sorts.’” 

Foreman. “ Well, throw in this ‘ Million of Cal- 
ifornia Gol,’ and when you get through with it, 
I'll give you some more. Wilson, have you fin- 
ished ‘ The Coalition ?’” 

Witson. “ Yes, sir, the ‘ Coalition’ is all up!” 

Epitor. “ What do you want now ?” 

Pr. Devi. “ More copy, sir.” 

Epitor. “ Have you completed that ‘ Eloquent 
Thanksgiving Discourse ?’” 

Pr. Devi. Yes, sir; and I’ve just got up ‘A 
Warm Winter.’” 


THERE is a “terrible satire” in the subjoined 
‘* Novel and Prospective View of Speculations in Real 
Estate” in this our goodly city of Gotham. It pur- 
ports to be, and is, an extract from a private letter 
of a young gentleman, clerk in the office of a large 
operator in “ lots” in our city, to a friend in Wash- 
ington : 

“1 am still with ——, employed in drawing maps 
and writing descriptions of them for those who deal 
out God’s earth by inches, thus : ‘ One lot of ground, 
being in front on the westerly side 22 feet 3} inches, 
running thence easterly 66 feet 2} inches, thence 
southeasterly 11 inches, thence southerly 22 feet 1 
inch, thence westerly 67 feet 10} inches,’ &c. By- 
the-by, what a jolly time speculators in lots would 
have, could they monopolize the burial places! 
Then should we see advertised: 

“*To Lean Men—A Rare Chance! A narrow 
grave lot for sale, being 10 inches wide, 5 feet 6} 
inches long, ang of full depth ; would make a nice 
tidy resting-place for one who does not come wide 
of the mark, or who would have no objections to lie 
sideways. Also, one large gore lot, suitable for a 
bulky man with one leg. Also, one lot 12 by 12 
inches, for perpéndicular burial. 

“ «Terms : 60 per cent. cash ; balance in will, if 
the party be of means ; if not, witnessed order on 
weeping relatives. Apply at the Patent Gutta 
Percha Coffin Warehouse.’” 


Tere is a moral contained in the ensuing 
stanzas that will remind the reader of the old verses 
commencing— 


“ The pipe that is so lily white, 
In which so many take delight, 
Is broken by the touch ; 
Man’s life is but such: 
Think of this when you smoke tobacco.” 


TO MY CIGAR. 
When, in the lonely evening hour, 
Attended but by thee, 
O’er history's varied page I pore, 
Man’s fate in thine I see. 


Oft as thy snowy column grows, 
Then breaks, and falls away, 





I trace how mighty realms arose, 
And tumbled to decay, 

Life is a leaf, adroitly rolled, 
And time’s the wasting 

That, late or early, we behold 
Gives all to dusty death. 

And what is he who smokes thee now? 
A little moving heap, 

That soon, like thee, to fate must bow— 
With thee in dust must sleep. 

But though thy ashes downward go, 
Thy essence roils on high: 

Thus, though my body soon may die, 
My soul shall cleave the sky. 


“Op Virginia AGain” contributes “ another 
anecdote of the same gon of Erin, concerning whom 
a certain bean story lately appeered in a nook of 
the ‘Drawer.’ The friends of Paddy,” adds our 
correspondent, “will recognize this story also as 
being ‘ strictly true :’” 

“Going on a visit to a neighbor, upon one occa- 
sion, he happened to pass through a lot of ground 
in which he saw what appeared to be a great many 
fine-looking musk-melons on the vines, and was not 
a little disappointed at the gentleman’s neglect in 
not having some of them brought in for the acccm- 
modation of his guest. Determined, however, to 
make amends for his disappointment, Paddy, after 
sitting an hour or two, took his leave, and managed 
in going off to pass through the lot unobserved, and 
hastily gathering two of the finest-looking melons, 
hurried on with one under each arm, until he reach- 
ed a convenient place on the road-side, when he sat 
himself down upon a fallen tree, and was making a 
most savory repast, when General , one of his 
countrymen, rode up, and seeing Paddy, knife in 
hand, and carving away upon the melons, asked, 

“ «What on earth are you about ?” 

‘“*« Eating some musk-melons, yer honor. 
you get down and try some ”” 

“The General, albeit a very grave sort of person- 
age, could not entirely control his risible faculties ; 
in fact, he indulged for the space of five miuutes in 
a very decided ‘horse laugh,’ greatly to Paddy's 
amazement and indignation. 

“Why, those are pumpkins!’ said the General. 

“It was some time, however, before Paddy could 
be convinced of his mistake, but yielding at length 
to the General’s remonstrances, he desisted from 
further operations. 

“He afterward acknowledged to an intimate 
friend, privately, that although the flavor of the sup- 
posed melons was altogether unexceptionable, yet 
he rather thought from the first that there was a 
toughness about them which he could not readily ac- 
count for; and further, that for some twenty-four 
hours immediately succeeding the meal he was much 
troubled with cramps about the region of the stom- 
ach, which he was inclined to think were chargeable 
to the rebellious nature of ‘raw pumpkins’ in resist- 
ing the process of digestion !” 


Won't 


THERE are many words which are accounted 
‘«Westernisms,” and sometimes considered as 
“ slang words,” which are very far from being of a 
recent date. The following, which is taken from 
Doctor Franklin’s ‘‘ Poor Richard's Almanac” for 
April, 1741, printed one hundred and three years 
ago, contains one which we had supposed to be al- 
most entirely local, and a not very recent addition 
to our national vocabulary : 

* Rash mortals, e’er you take a wife, 
Contrive your pile to last for life : 
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On sense and worth your passion found, 
By decency cemented round ; 

Let prudence with good-nature strive, 
To keep esteem and love alive ; 

Then, come old age whene’er it will, 
Your friendship shall continue still.” 


THERE are no dryer wits or “sly humorists” than 
many presidents and subordinate officers of our 
American colleges. Having among their young and 
gay “charges” a good many immature but quick 
wits, it may possibly be that their own are quick- 
ened and strengthened by attrition. 

Most readers will recall the President of an East- 
ern university who, on one occasion, had submitted 
to him for perusal and correction a poetical com- 
position of one of his students. He had read it 
carefully through, and finding that it was such blank- 
verse as “ neither gods nor men permit,” he handed 
it back to the author with the remark : 

“TI see, Mr. Smith, that in this piece you have 
used a great many capital letters. Indeed, almost 
every line, as far as I have remarked, begins with a 
capital letter. This is wrong. Names of places, 
persons, &c., should undoubtedly begin with a cap- 
ital letter ; but in a composition like yours, a mul- 
tiplicity of capitals not only indicates an ignorance 
of orthography, but has an unpleasant effect upon 
the eye of a practiced reader.” 

“ But, sir,” exclaimed the startled and mortified 
student, “ that composition is written in poetry!” 

“ Ah!—indeed?” replied the President, lowering 
his gold spectacles from his high, bald forehead to 
the bridge of his nose, with a merry twinkle of his 
usually cold gray eye, and casting a careless glance 
over the manuscript, “I had not noticed that. 
Haven’t you made a mistake, Mr. Smith?” 

Next to this, we do not remember to have seen a 
better kindred story than the following : 

““ Some of the students of the Indiana State Uni- 
versity were suspected to be in the habit of drink- 
ing brandy. Where they obtained it, was a mystery. 
Dr. Daily determined to ferret out the secret. Call- 
ing into a small drug-store, the proprietor asked him 
‘how that sick student, ‘‘ Mr. Carter,” came on?’ 
Smelling a rat, the Doctor answered in an evasive 
manner, and soon drew out of the apothecary the 
fact that the students under suspicion had been in 
the habit of purchasing brandy for a sick student 
by the name of ‘Carter ;’ that they said he was 
‘ quite low, and kept alive by stimulants ;’ that the 
young gentlemen seemed very much devoted to him. 
Now the secret was out. This ‘ Carter’ was a fic- 
titious character, and the Doctor had the secret. 

“ However, he kept his own counsel. The next 
time the student bled in the chapel for 
prayers, he cast his eyes over the crowd, and satis- 
fied himself that ‘ Carter’s’ nurses were all present. 
The devotions were duly conducted, and then he 
called the attention of the students, remarking that 
he had a mournful task to perform: as President 
of the university, it became -his duty to announce 
the death of their fellow-student, ‘ Mr. Carter.’ 
After a lingering illness of several weeks, during a 
portion of which he was only kept alive by stimu- 
lants, he had breathed his last! He had no doubt 
this announcement would fall sadly on the ears of 
those who had so faithfully attended to his wants, 
but he hoped they would bear it with resignation ; 
he hoped they would reflect upon the oft-repeated 
words, ‘ Memento mori;’ that he would now no 
longer detain them, but leave them to their reflec- 
tions ! 








“ The result of this announcement was startling. 
None of the Professors, and but few of the students, 
had ever heard of ‘Carter.’ ‘Who is he!’ was 
whispered; none knew but the kind friends who 
attended him, and they wouldn’t tell ; and the Pres- 
ident seemed so deeply affected, they didn’t like to 
ask him !” 


Very tender and beautiful are the following 
lines, sent for insertion in the ‘‘ Drawer,” by a lady 
correspondent, of New-Haven (Conn.), with the 
following simple and modest request: ‘A friend’s 
letter suggests the subjoined lines. I hope they 
may be found worthy of a corner in your varied de- 
partment.” 


1. 
“ Spring thoughts !” what are mine? Thoughts of Earth 
awaking 
From her long sleep, and donning gay attire, 
Of streams uniocked, of frozen furrows breaking, 
Of tender leaf, of grain and grassy spire ; 
Of shadows on the lake’s blue waters dancing, 
Of scented shrubs, low bending o’er the brink ; 
Of mossy nests, of golden sunshine glancing, 
Of floating clouds—oh, Spring! of these I think. 


1. 
Oh, apple-blossoms wet with heavy showers, 
Oh, fragrant breath of purple lilac trees, 
Oh, blessed odors from Spring’s early flowers, 
How have ye stirred my slumbering memories ! 
Backward ye lead me to familiar places ; 
Scenes long, long past, float by me as a dream ; 
With apron full of butter-cups and daisies, 
A child, a little child, again I seem ! 

lr. 
Quick fly the years : each Spring, with beauty laden, 
Is lost in Summer’s riper fruits and flowers ; 
A little child no longer, but a maiden, 
Stands hopeful gazing on the speeding hours ; 
And one by one the garlands busy fingers 
Weave of the hopes that cluster round our prime 
Wither and fall, till scarce a green spray lingers: 
Oh, dry and rustling leaves! oh, foot of Time! 


Iv. 

“ Spring thoughts!” Sad thoughts when backward all 
are tending, 

To early days, to promise unfulfilled ; 

Spring thoughts ; glad thoughts in heavenly beauty bending 

O’er days to come—o’er blossoms yet unchilled. 

“ Not dead but sleepeth,” so of Earth ‘tis written, 

When all her glorious things are turned to dust ; 

** Not dead but sleepeth ;” when our hearts are smitten, 

The spring-time is at hand—Believe and trust. 


Nor long since an eminent commercial lawyer 
related the ensuing anecdote as an illustration of 
the “‘composition” which sometimes entered into 
the selection of a jury: 

‘] had a very important case,” said he, “ involv- 
ing some eighty or a hundred thousand dollars. It 
was a protracted cause, owing to the complicated 
interests involved in it, and altogether a very 
tedious trial. When it was finally given to the 
jury, the judge remarked to them, as they were 
about leaving the court-room for private consulta- 
tion, that if, during the progress of the case, any 
terms of law had been used, or any rules stated, 
that they did not fully understand, the court was 
prepared beforehand to make all needful explana- 
tions. 

“Upon this, one of the jurors, a man with a high, 
bald head, and a calm blue eye, upon whose sense 
of justice I had greatly relied (for he had paid the 
strictest attention to the entire proceedings), arose 
and said: 

«TI believe I understand all the rules that have 
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been laid down, but there are two terms of law that 
have been a good deal used during the trial, that I 
should like to know the meaning of.’ 

“*Very well, sir,’ responded the judge, ‘ what 
terms of law do you allude to?’ 

“*Well,’ said our model juror, ‘the words I 
mean, are the words plaintiff and defendant !” 

Was’nt there a chance for a man to ‘“‘come by 
his own” in a law-suit where such a juror was the 
principal member of the “ august body ?” 





An “odd” circumstance, as they say in England, 
is mentioned in the case of a London cockney, who 
went all the way from England to the mountain that 
lies three days’ journey from Stockholm, in Sweden, 
to witness the long day when the sun does not dis- 
appear. 

He arrived on the last of the three days of the 
annual exhibition. He went to bed, leaving orders 
to be called when the sun was near the horizon. 
In a few hours his servant shook him, and informed 
him that the hour had arrived. He turned over for 
another short nap. The servant insisted that there 
was no time to lose, and that the party was already 
moving. 

‘* But to-morrow,” said the sleepy cockney. 

“No; impossible ; this is the last day.” 

“Well then,” was the reply, as the sluggard 
turned slowly in his bed, “‘ we can come nest year !” 





A MONTHLY contemporary, in a series of papers 
by a deputy-sheriff, has exhibited a good many in- 
stances of ingenuity and “sharp practice” in the 
service of legal processes; but we have seen no- 
thing in them so adroit as the following ‘ Irish 
Mode of serving a Writ.” It is averred to be 
“ entirely true ;” and it certainly is as rich as any 
thing which the author of “ Charles O’Malley” or 
“Handy Andy” could possibly invent. 

“Two or three days since an Irish gentleman, 
whose solicitor had vainly endeavored to serve a 
writ on an ex-member of Parliament for an Irish 
borough, who resides at the West End of the metro- 
polis, hit upon the following ingenious mode : 

“ Having sealed a stone bottle, with an imposing 
crest, and marked it ‘ Potheen,’ he forwarded it by 
an intelligent lad of thirteen (who was previously 
well instructed), as a present from a friend in the 
West End, with instructions to be delivered only 
to himself. 

“The bait took. The old Irish follower who acts 
as a duenna to Mr. ——, as his guardian against 
the too ‘ captivating’ approaches of bailiffs, did not 
think there was any thing to apprehend from a child 
bearing only a bottle of ‘ the native.’ 

“The master was called, and the present duly 
handed over. 

“«There’s a note in the wrapper, sir,’ observed 
the messenger; ‘perhaps it would require an an- 
swer.’ 

“The ex-member undid the newspaper in which 
the present was folded, and took out an envelope. 

“«There’s a writ in that, sir,” said the youngster 
—‘ you’re served !’—and bounding through the pas- 
sage, he was out of sight in an instant, while the 
ex-member looked as if he was converted into stone. 
Molly, with a wet dish-cloth, which she flung after 
the lad, foamed with rage, at being made the invol- 
untary instrument of such a trick. 

“ But the ‘unkindest cut of all’ remained behind. 
Seeing her master quite out of sorts after dinner, 
she philosophically urged him to make the best out 
of a bad bargain, and take some of the ‘ potheen,’ 





opening at the same time the bottle for the pur- 
pose. 

‘“‘ But who can express her indignation, and that 
of her master, at finding that the contents of the 
treacherous present (aside from the writ) were no- 
thing but water /” 





Tue ladies must not be overlooked in the 
“‘ Drawer ;” and we dare say a good many sensible 
unspoiled damsels will thank us for having pre- 
served for their perusal the subjoined plain-spoken 
advice given to her fellow-countrywomen by Mrs. 
Ellis, of England, in her “ Lectures addressed to 
Young Ladies.” Possibly the advice may not be 
out of place, even in our own country : 

“My pretty little dears, you are no more fit for 
matrimony than a pullet is to look after a family of 
fourteen chickens.- The truth is, my dear girls, 
you want, generally speaking, more true liberty and 
less fashionable restraint; more kitchen and less 
parlor; more leg-exercise and less sofa; more pud- 
ding and less piano ; more frankness and less mock- 
modesty ; more breakfast and less bustle. 

“I like the buxom, bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked, 
full-breasted, bouncing girl, who can darn stockings, 
make her own frocks, mend her little brother's 
trowsers, command a regiment of pots and kettles, 
milk the cows as well as the Duchess of Marl- 
borough or the Queen of Spain, and yet be a lady 
withal in the drawing-room. But as for your pining, 
moping, wasp-waisted, putty-faced, music-murder- 
ing, novel-devouring daughters of mere Fashion and 
Idleness, with your consumption-soled shoes, silk 
stockings, and French calico shifts, you won’t do 
for the future wives and mothers of England!” 





‘“‘ Have the following lines,” asks a correspondent 
in the city, “‘ ever appeared in‘ The Drawer?’ And 
will you inform me who is the author of them? I 
have heard them attributed to Lowell, the American 
poet, but they sound to me like Thomas Hood; and 
yet I can not find them in the American edition of 
his poems :” 


“*Hark! that rustle of a dress, 
Stiff with lavish costliness ; 
Here comes one whose cheek would flush 
But to have her garments brush 
*Gainst the girl whose fingers thin 
Wove the weary "broidery in, 
And in midnight’s chill and murk 
Stitched her life into the work ; 
Bending backward from her toil, 
Lest her tears the silk might soil ; 
Shaping from her bitter thought 
Heart’s-ease and forget-me-not ; 
Satirizing her despair 
With the emblems woven there !’” 


These fine lines are by James Russevt Lowett, 
but they are worthy of Hood, and they need no higher 
praise. 





On a faded slip of paper in our omnium-gatherum 
depository, we find the annexed : 

“Sydney Smith compares the first whistle of a 
locomotive to the squeak of an Attorney, when he 


? 


is laid hold of by his Satanic Majesty! 





“THE surest road to health, say what they will, 
Is never to suppose we shall be ill.” 





“One might have heard a pin fall,” is a proverb- 
ial expression of silence; but even this has been 
eclipsed by the ensuing French phrase : 
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““You might have heard the unfolding of 
her lace pocket-handkerchief.” 





ONE sometimes comes across, in “ books for the 
young,” and ‘companions for the unlearned” es- 
pecially, with expositions of natural science, which 
only illustrate to confound, and to darken a subject 
by words, which, if not ‘‘ without knowledge,” are 
yet very injudicious, because vague and discour- 
aging. 

We cite the following as an example : 

“Imagine a railway from the earth to the sun. 
How many hours is the sun from us? Why, if we 
were to send a@ baby in an express-train, going un- 
intermittedly a hundred miles an hour, without mak- 
ing any stoppages (not even for the mails, probably !), 
the baby would grew to be a boy—the boy would 
grow to be a man—the man would grow old and 
die—without seeing the sun; for it is distant more 
than a hundred years from us!...... 

“ But what is this, compared to Neptune’s dis- 
tance? (It seems a good way off, too!) Had Adam 
and Eve started, by our railway, at the creation, to 
go from Neptune to the sun, at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour, they would notshave got there yet!” 

If this is indeed so—and we do not pretend to 
dispute it—it must be a “‘ hard road to travel—we 
believe !” 





“]T wisn you to make for our church,” said an 
Episcopal vestryman, one morning, to a neighbor- 
ing carpenter, ‘‘two new commandment-boards. 
We want them of free, sound timber, with no knots 
in them.” 

“You'd better take some of the ‘ nots’ out of the 
commandments then,” replied the carpenter; ‘I 
never saw a commandment-board yet that wasn’t 
full of them!” 





‘* A woman who wants a charitable heart wants 
a pure mind.” There is a good deal expressed in 
these few words. The measure of a woman’s judg- 
ment must be her own fullness; and if she judge 
harshly, her feelings are not delicate. Her expe- 
rience is her own; and if that is adverse, it ought 
at least to impose the charity of silence. Inno- 
cence is not suspicious ; but Guilt is always ready 
to turn informer. 





Aw anecdote is told of a somewhat verdant 
Yankee, riding with a rather pompous person in his 
carriage past his own lawn, who, observing the 
gentleman’s grounds, and especially a large number 
of weather-proof plaster-statues, feebly imitating 
the legitimate marble, said: 

‘‘What on ’arth is the use of them? There’s 
abeout tew acres o’ pasture, and five scarecrows 
into’em! One o’ them’s a plenty !” 

But a worse mortification “once upon a time 
befell,” as follows : 

‘A certain Governor, no matter of what State, 
was a plain—very plain—farmer-like man. He 
was, indeed, a prominent politician, but still a 
plain, simple farmer; and he had an orchard be- 
hind his house, on which it was his pleasure te be- 
stow a great deal of attention. 

‘In personal appearance the Governor was cer- 
tainly far from attractive. He was very tall, and 
gaunt ; and when about his work, was generally in 
the habit of wearing a faded dressing-gown, which 
was of exceeding length, coming nearly to his feet. 

“It chanced one day that a gentleman, dressed 


in the extreme of the fashion, called at the Gov- 
ernor’s residence, and inquired for him. He was 
in quest of a certain office, which lay in the Gov- 
ernor’s gift. ; 

“* He is not at home just at present,’ said his 
good lady, ‘ but if you will come in and take a seat, 
I have no doubt he will be in very soon.’ 

“ The visitor accepted the invitation, and, seat- 
ing himself in a plain sitting-room, entered into 
conversation with the Governor’s lady. 

“*T believe,’ said he, ‘ that this is considered a 
very fine agricultural place. Does your husband 
own much land ?’ 

““* Yes; some thirty acres or so. He thinks he is 
quite a farmer.’ 

“* As I came along, I caught a glimpse of a fine 
orchard : does that belong to him ?” 

“*Ves ; and he prides himself on his orchard.’ 

‘**T see you find it necessary to use scarecrows to 
frighten away the birds.’ 

“ * Scarecrows !’ exclaimed the Governor's wife, 
in astonishment: ‘I think not: we never employ 
them.’ 

“«* Well, that’s curious; I thought I saw one in 
one of the trees, ‘‘ rigged out” in a long fluttering 
robe.’ 

“<T don’t think my husband has put any into the 
orchard ; he has never said any thing to me about it. 
You can look from this window, and perhaps you 
will see the object you must have mistaken.’ 

“*T here it is now /’ was the reply, as the speak- 
er pointed out a figure standing on a limb of one of 
the trees, dressed in a pair of overalls, with a faded 
robe fluttering in the breeze : ‘ that’s the scarecrow ! 
I felt sure that I could not be mistaken.’ 

“*THat @ scarecrow!’ exclaimed the good lady, 
in amazement: ‘why, THAT’S MY HUSBAND!’ 

“The victim of this embarrassing mistake had just 
enough voice left to inquire for his hat, upon which 
he immediately withdrew, thinking it best to defer 
his application for office to a more ‘ convenient 


season.’” 





WE are in the midst of the “ season of flowers ;” 
and it would be a wholesome and tasteful improve- 
ment, if all who love these “ floral teachers” were 
to adopt the advice of one who revered them, and 
whose bedside was solaced by their odor, when he 
was “passing away” to that land where flowers 
never wither : 

‘«T do wish that our botanists, conchologists, and 
entomologists, and the rest of our scientifical god- 
fathers and godmothers would sit soberly down, a 
little below the clouds, and revise their classical, 
scholastical, and polyglottical nomenclatures. Yea, 
that our gardeners and florists especially would take 
their watering-pots and rebaptize all those pretty 
plants whose bombastical and pedantical titles are 
enough to make them blush, and droop their modest 
heads for shame. It is abominable to label our 
flowers with antiquated, outlandish, and barbarous 
flowers of speech. There is a meaning in ‘ wind- 
flowers’ and ‘cuckoo-buds ;’ and the ‘ hare-bell’ is 
at once associated with the breezy heath ; the ‘ blue- 
bell’ awakens a world of associations ; but what 
image is suggested by Schizanthus-retusus? ‘ For- 
get-me-not’ sounds like a short quotation from 
Rogers’ ‘ Pleasures of Memory ;’ ‘ Love-lies-bleed- 
ing’ contains a whole tragedy in its title ; and even 
‘ Pick-your-mother’s-heart-out’ involves a tale for 
the novelist. But what story, with or without a 


”” 


moral, can be picked out of a ‘ Dendrobium ! 

















Literary 


Tue first volume of the long-expected work by the 
Hon. Tuomas H. Benton, illustrative of the polit- 
ical history of this country during his congressional 
career, is issued by D. Appleton and Co., and fur- 
nished by them exclusively to subscribers. It is 
entitled Thirty Years in the United States Senate, 
and comprises a sketch of the working of the Amer- 
ican Government from 1820 to 1850, with copious 
extracts from public documents, and biographical 
notices of eminent deeeased contemporaries. In 
the preparation of the work, besides the ample fund 
of personal experience of which the author has been 
enabled to avail himself, he has had access to the 
unpublished papers of General Jackson, which he 
has used for his purpose both with liberality and 
discretion. The volume now published can not fail 
to be regarded by men of all parties as a valuable 
commentary on a most important period of the polit- 
ical history ofthe United States. During the space 
to which the work is devoted, numerous questions 
of far-reaching significance were discussed in Con- 
gress ; momentous principles of legislation were 
decided ; a course of policy involving the interests 
of every portion of the Union was adopted in regard 
to many disputed relations; great constitutional 
provisions received their final adjustment ; the most 
eminent statesmen figured on the scene in mutual 
collision ; and a direction was given to the meas- 
ures of Government, the influence of which will be 
felt in remote ages. In al] these grand political de- 
velopments, Colonel Benton was a prominent actor. 
Gifted with an extraordinary activity of tempera- 
ment—a bold, self-relying, and energetic intellect— 
an iron tenacity of purpose—a remarkable shrewd- 
ness and versatility in debate—an insatiable love of 
political conflict—sufficient personal ambition to 
give intensity to his powers, but not so overwrought 
as to dim the clearness of his perceptions—he has 
occupied a leading position among the statesmen of 
his day, and placed the stamp of his vigorous nature 
on the course of events. We have no doubt that he 
has aimed at fairness and accuracy in the composi- 
tion of this volume. He has given a sketch of the 
history of the times in rough, commanding, impress- 
ive outlines—often dashing in an excess of coloring 
—never attempting the minute and delicate finish 
of the literary artist; and, whenever occasion re- 
quires, indulging in the expressive vocabulary of the 
frontier, in spite of any suggestions of taste or pre- 
cedent to the contrary. In a narrative of this char- 
acter it would be more than human to preserve a 
rigid impartiality. To this virtue, beyond the limits 
of the baldest honesty, Colonel Benton makes no 
pretension. He would deem it no compliment to 
ascribe it to him. He was too deeply mixed up in 
person with the scenes he describes to affect the 
dignity of the philosophic historian. His style, ac- 
cordingly, is for the most part warm with party 
heats, but is certainly not the less readable on that 
account. He gives his own views with equal frank- 
ness and ardor, and in reading them we must make 
constant allowance for the position of the writer. 
But it is no more than just to add that he is not 
guilty, to any singular extent, of the faults which 
are almost inevitable in the composition of person- 
al, contemporaneous history. To say that he has 
not escaped them altogether, is merely to say that he 
is a man. Among the portions of the work which 
will command the most general interest, are the no- 
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tices of deceased statesmen with whom the author 
was in intimate private or political relations. Many 
of these are fine specimens of terse and elegant 
writing. 

Twenty Years in the Philippines. A more tempt- 
ing volume of travels has rarely been issued from 
the press than this spicy narrative of a life of strange 
and romantic adventures in the farthest East. The 
author is a Frenchman of education gnd ability, 
who, throwa upon the shores of the Philippine 
Islands at an early age, takes up his residence 
among the natives, becomes a sort of Oriental po- 
tentate among the barbarians, devotes himself to 
the welfare of his unique colonies, and at the close 
of twenty years sets about recording his marvelous 
career for the benefit of his contemporaries. In a 
style of uncommon freshness and naiveté, he relates 
the thousand-and-one odd incidents of his life— 
many of which are droll enough in all conscience— 
though their truth is attested by the incidental state- 
ments of European and American naval officers, 
who were familiar with the proceedings of the self- 
inaugurated monarch. His narrative is, moreover, 
replete with an endless variety of curious and valu- 
able information, and throws much light on a state 
of society of which in this Western world we usu- 
ally have but the faintest conception. (Published 
by Harper and Brothers.) 

D. Appleton and Co. have brought out The Per- 
sonal Narrative of Mr. Joun R. BARTLETT, describ- 
ing the explorations and incidents connected with 
his functions as Commissioner on the United States 
and Mexican Boundary, during the years 1850, °51, 
52, and ’53. It gives a popular view of the coun- 
try from the shores of the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
including a journal of the daily routine of the Com- 
mission, and an accurate description of the natural 
productions of the regions traversed, with a copious 
variety of information, that makes the work a use- 
ful guide to emigrants and other travelers. A large 
portion of the territory described by Mr. Bartlett is 
comparatively unknown. He brings to light numer- 
ous important facts. His narrative is flowing and 
animated, and can not fail to give pleasure to every 
intelligent reader. 

Among the novels on Harper and Brothers’ cata- 
logue, the recent issues of Aubrey, and The Quiet 
Heart, will attract the notice of the lovers of first- 
rate works of fiction. The former is the last pro- 
duction of Mrs. Marsu, and in its deeply-exciting 
plot, and its fine delineation of character, is not in- 
ferior to any of her previous admirable creations. 
The other work is known to the readers of Black- 
wood as one of the most fascinating novels of the 
season. 

A posthumous volume of travels by the late Pres- 
ident OLIN, entitled Greece and the Golden Horn (J. 
C. Derby, publisher), will be received with friendly 
greetings by the large circle of readers that venerate 
the memory of that eminent scholar and divine. It 
consists of extracts from his journal during a tour 
in Greece and part of Turkey, and is marked by the 
same acuteness of observation, sagacity of comment, 
and ease of expression, which characterize his pre- 
vious writings on the East. A variety of topics are 
discussed in this volume which possess a peculiar 
interest in the present controversy with regard to 
the Ottoman Empire. The Rev. Dr. M‘CLinrock 
has furnished an appropriate introduction, in which 
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he states that the avails of the work will accrue to 
the Wesleyan University, to whose trustees the 
copyright has been assigned. 

With the general interest now felt in the insti- 
tutions of the Great Salt Lake City, a new work 
entitled Utah and the Mormons, by BENJamin G. 
Ferris, late Secretary of the Territory, is season- 
able, and has also many attractive features. The 
author resided in the Valley of the Great Salt Lake 
for about six months, including the severe winter 
of 1852-3, and from his official position enjoyed 
unusual facilities for learning the character of the 
remarkable people whose fortunes occupy a prom- 
inent place in the current history cf the times. His 
impressions of the Mormons are to the last degree 
unfavorable. The influence of polygamy, which is 
now the open and acknowledged rule of the domes- 
tic relations, is discussed freely—and abundance 
of startling facts are adduced to illustrate its de- 
grading effects—and a view of the social condition 
generally of the professed “‘ Latter Day Saints” 
presents a curious commentary on the weakness 
and extravagance of human nature. The historical 
details in this volume, with regard to the origin 
and progress of the Mormons, are of great value. 
The writer has diligently collected all the authen- 
tic materials on the subject within his reach—many 
of them not familiar to the public—and has present- 
ed his conclusions in a readable and satisfactory 
narrative. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 

A quaint story of domestic life in a New England 
village, entitled Wensley (published by Ticknor and 
Fields), has a certain dry humor which blends ad- 
mirably with the puritanic simplicity of narrative, 
that reminds the reader of Galt’s “ Annals of the 
Parish,” and other productions of the same class. 
It relates no exciting adventures—deals in no prod- 
igies that make the blood ren cold—nor does it mur- 
der the English language for the sake of melo- 
dramatic effect. The charm of the work is in its 
natural character-drawing, in which the writer 
shows not only facility but remarkable skill. Its 
quiet pictures make an agreeable and soothing im- 
pression on the mind, and pleasantly linger in the 
memory after the first effect has passed away. The 
name of the author is not mentioned, but whoever 
he may be, he leads us to infer from his writing that 
he is a man of scholar-like accomplishments, famil- 
iar with the pen, and combining a love of the olden 
time with a good deal of Yankee ’cuteness. 


made by Haye and Zell, Philadelphia. This edi- 
tion has been for some time out of the market, and 
its reappearance will gratify the numerous admirers 
of Wordsworth in this country who wish to possess 
the writings of their favorite in a convenient, sub- 
stantial, and elegant form. 

Phillips, Sampson, and Co. have issued The 
Recreations of Christopher North, in one compact 
volume, including “Christopher in his Sporting 
Jacket,” “ Christopher in his Aviary,” “ Christmas 
Dreams,” ‘‘ The Moors,” and several tales, sketch- 
es, and criticisms, overflowing with the combined 
pathos, enthusiasm, and fun, which have given the 
unique author such a strong hold on the popular 
mind. 

A second series of Fern Leaves from Fanny's Port- 
Folio, is published by Miller, Orton, and Mulligan, 
which in many respects is superior to the ‘ormer 
quaint and merry productions which have procured 
such a sudden access of fame to the lively author- 
ess. Usually, we have little faith in these rapid 
growths of popularity. The temple of fame is not 
to be taken by storm, but must be approached by 
steep and winding ways. A desperate rush is apt 
to defeat itself. But Fanny Fern doubtless forms 
an exception to this rule. The favor with which 
her writings have been received—almost unprece- 
dented both in this country and in England—has a 
legitimate cause. She dips her pen in her heart, and 
writes out her own feelings and fancies. She is no 
imitator, no dealer in second-hand wares. Her in- 
spiration comes from nature, not from books. She 
dares to be original. She has no fear of critics or 
of the public before her eyes. She conquers a 
peace with them by sheer force of audacity. 
Often verging on the bounds of wholesome con- 
ventionalities, she still shows a true and kindly 
nature—she has always the sympathy with suf- 
fering which marks the genuine woman—and her 
most petulant and frolicsome moods are soften- 
ed by a perennial vein of tender humaneness. 
Fanny Fern is a poetess, though she avoids the 
use of rhyme. With all her sense of the ludicrous, 
she knows how to seize the poetical aspects of lifs, 
and these are rendered in picturesque and melodi- 
ous phrase, which lacks nothing but rhythm ‘to be 
true poetry. Her rapid transitions from fun to pa- 
thos are very effective. Her pictures of domestic 
life, in its multiform relations, are so faithful to 
nature, as to excite alternate smiles andtears. We 





J. C. Derby has issued a new volume of poetry, 
called Lyrics, by Tue Letter H., which gives a 
very favorable idea of the rhyming gifts of the 
anonymous writer. Several of them are imitations 
and parodies—a species of composition to which we 
are by no means partial—but the success of the 
execution almost entices us to forgive the enormity 


of the offense. Of the more original pieces, a large 


number are of a gay, sparkling, and humorous char- 
acter, often trespassing on the bounds of prudish 
decorum, but always animated with a true poetic 
fire. The writer shows great satirical power, a 
quick, glancing wit, and an uncommon grace and 
facility ci versification. His more earnest efforts 
betray noble humanitarian sympathies, and indicate 
a generous and impulsive nature. The contents of 
this volume prove that he possesses genius worthy 
of the severest culture ; and if he is not seduced by 
the perilous ease with which he apparently pro- 
duces his best things, we shall look for riper and 
still more delicious fruits from its maturity. 

A new issue of Professor ReEp’s edition of 
Wordsworth's Complete Poetical Works has been 





regard her extraordinary success as a good omen. 
She has won her way unmistakably to the hearts 
of the people; and this we interpret as a triumph 
of natural feeling. It shows that the day for stilted 
rhetoric, scholastic refinements, and big dictionary 
words, the parade, pomp, and pageantry of litera- 
| ture, is declining ; and that the writer who is brave 
enough to build on universal human sympathies, is 
| sure of the most grateful reward in unaffected pop- 
| ular appreciation. 

This, That, and the Other, by Etten Lovtse 
| CHANDLER, belongs to the same new school of 
literature, of which Fanny Fern must be regarded 
as the founder. The sketches in this volume are 
more elaborate, more ambitious, but are marked by 
true feeling and considerable power of expression. 
There are too many attempts at fine writing, which 
we trust the author will outgrow, as she evidently 
possesses sufficient power to rely on simplicity of 
expression and unvarnished portraitures of nature. 
(Published by Phillips, Sampson, and Co.) 

The Myrtle Wreath, by Minnie Myrte (pub- 
lished by Charles Seribner), letting alone its excru- 
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ciatingly alliterative title page, claims a place among 
the better order of American sketches, both on ac- 
count of its fluency of style and its pure and healthy 
tone of sentiment. Minnie is essentially amiable and 
mild—addicted to looking at the bright side of things 
—with a trifle too much rose-color on her pallet— 
and not intended by nature for a censor or critic. 
When she diverges into this line, she does not ap- 
pear to advantage. She sometimes dashes the milk 
of human kindness with a few drops of aqua-fortis 
—but this is not a congenial business; and she 
seems far more at home in depicting the scenery 
of her native valleys, or recounting the virtues of 
the many excellent souls she has met with in her 
travels. In her descriptions of nature, she holds a 
firm and faithful pen; her sketches of character are 
often pointed; and a fine moral tone pervades every 
thing which she has written. The kind of literature 
in which she delights is of all others the best adapted 
to the pen of woman ; and if she fulfills the promise 
of the blooms and early fruits in this volume, she 
will be rewarded with a liberal harvest. 

Morning Stars of the New World, by H. F. Par- 
KER. (Published by James C. Derby.) In this 
volume, several of the worthies of American history 
are commemorated with feeling and gracefulness. 
The narrative is true to history, but is set forth with 
the appropriate embellishments of a chaste and 
lively descriptive style. Columbus, Sir Waiter 
Raleigh, Henry Hudson, Miles Standish, Lady 
Arabella Johnson, William Penn, and ethers, form 
the subjects of these agreeable sketches. 

Tempest and Sunshine is the title of a recent 
novel, by Mrs. Mary J. J. Houmes, illustrative of 
life in Kentucky. The plot, which is of an exeit- 
ing character, is sustained with considerable skill, 
though it betrays frequent marks of haste and want 
of finish in the composition. It abounds in isolated 
passages of great power, and the outlines of the 
leading personages are admirably given, demanding 
only a more thorough elaboration to make a superior 
work. (Published by D. Appleton and Co.) 

Melbourne and the Chincha Islands, by GEoraE W. 
Precx. (Published by Charles Scribner.) Well 
known as a piquant and effective writer, in con- 
nection with the periodical press of the city, Mr. 
Peck has here thrown off a series of descriptive 
sketches, which do no discredit to his reputa- 
tion in this branch of literary effort. Sailing from 
Boston in February, 1853, he arrived at Melbourne 
in the very height of the effervescence which fol- 
lowed the discovery of Australian gold, and is at 
once introduced into a novel and very curious state 


of society. Materials in abundance were presented | 


to his graphic pen, of which he has not failed to 
make excellent use. His account of matters and 
things in Melbourne is natural as life, though not 
without a spice of the author’s genial fancy. Every 
page of his volume opens a fund of amusement, as 
well as of information. It is bound to receive an 
extensive perusal. In addition to his glowing pic- 
tures of Melbourne, Mr. Peck has also given a va- 
riety of sketches of Peruvian life, together with the 
best description of the Guano Islands on the Pacific 
coast that has yet been furnished to the public. 
The Catacombs of Rome, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Kip (published by Redfield), contains many orig- 
inal and suggestive illustrations of Christian an- 
tiquity. The argument derived from the Roman 
Catacombs in defense of the Evangelical history, 
according to the author of this volume, is but little 
known in this country, and to most readers will 
present a new chapter in the annals of the Church. 


With the exception of two or three small volumes 
published in England, the subject has been treated 
only in scholastic folios and in foreign languages, 
and has never been fully and distinctly brought to 
the notice of our religious public. In compiling 
this work, Dr. Kip has made use of all the mate- 
rials within his reach, besides the facts obtained 
from his own personal observations. It has been 
his endeavor to exhibit a picture of the early Church 
in Rome in the manliness and purity of its faith as 
distinguished from the modern Papal Church, sub- 
sequent to the Council of Trent. The Catacombs 
every where show traces of their occupancy by the 
primitive Christians. Tombs and chapels, paint- 
ings and inscriptions, constantly meet the eye of 
the visitor. For three hundred years the entire 
Christian population of Rome found sepulture in 
these recesses. They were, moreover, not only the 
burial-place of the martyrs, but the scene of their 
last sufferings. The light which they shed on the 
doctrines and usages of the primitive Roman Church 
is well set forth by the author in a series of inter- 
esting discussions. He writes in a spirit of deep 
religious earnestness, which is adapted to impart 
his own enthusiasm to the reader. No one can 
peruse his volume without a fresh impression of 
the devotedness and zeal of the “‘ noble army of 
martyrs” who have transmitted their religious faith 
as the patrimony of ages. 

The First-Class Standard Reader, by Eres Sar- 
GENT. (Published by J. C. Derby.) We can cor- 
dially recommend this new manual of elocution for 
the excellence of its arrangement, the good taste 
of its selections, and the copious index of explana- 
tions, which is a peculiar and admirable feature of 
the work. The literary reputation of the compiler 
is a sufficient guarantee of its character; but our 
judgment of its value is founded on a careful ex- 
amination of its contents. 

Narrative of a Voyage to the Northwest Coast of 
America, by GaBR1gL FRANCHERE, translated and 
edited by J. V. Huntineron. The author of this 
work was one of the pioneers engaged in the settle 
ment of the Oregon Territory. He was present at 
the founding of Astoria, at its sale to the North- 
west Company, saw the place seized as a British 
conquest, and continued there after its seizure. 
He relates the story of his adventures with re- 
markable freshness, and fills up a vacuity which, 
in the opinion of the translator, is not supplied by 
the classical work of Washington Irving. (Pub- 
lished by Redfield.) 





A new edition of Pycrort’s Course of English 
Reading, edited by J. A. Spencer, D.D., is pub- 
| lished by C.S. Francis and Co. Though a work of 
| moderate pretensions on the score of completeness, 

it contains many useful suggestions which may be 
of service to the young reader. 

Uncle Sam’s Farm Fence, by A. D. M1Lnp, is the 
title of a popular Temperance story, published by 
C. Shepard and Co. 

Harper and Brothers have issued the Fourth Vol- 
ume of Miss StrickLanp’s Queens of Scotland, giv- 
ing the continuation of “ Mary Stuart,” and bring- 
ing the narrative down to the birth of the Prince of 
Scotland in Edinburgh Castle. 

Home Scenes and Home Sounds, by H. Marion 
SrerueEns (published by Fettridge and Co.) is a 
series of spirited domestic sketches and stories, 
several of which have already gained the verdict 
of public favor in the different periodicals in which 
they first made their appearanee. They seem to 





have been struck off, on the spur of the moment, 
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without any premeditated plan, and exhibit all the 
facility and boldness of ful extemp 
speaking. The writer draws her vocabulary from 
sl manner of sources, and adds piquancy to her 
style by the dexterity with which she uses the fa- 
vorite colloquialisms of every-day life. Many of 
the scenes which she describes have a pathetic in- 
terest ; but the prevailing tone of the volume is a 
good-humored gayety, which is always charming to 
the majority of readers. 

Natural Goodness, by the Rev. T. F. Ranpo.rn 
MERCEIN (published by Carlton and Phillips), is 
the title of an able religious treatise, devoted to the 
philosophy of the present system of morality, and 
the relation of natural virtue to religion. It abounds 
in original and striking views, which are presented 
with the eloquence of earnest conviction. 

Fashion and Famine, by Mrs. ANN S. STEPHENS 
(published by Bunce and Brother), is a story of 
genuine power, founded on the hideous cogtrasts 
of social life in an overgrown city. The staple of 
the work, of course, is the misery, desperation, and 
crime which are always festering at the heart of a 
great metropolis; but the skill of the writer has 
wrought up even these hackneyed themes into a 
tale of intense interest. 








JAMES MONTGOMERY. 

By the death of James Montgomery, at Sheffield, 
in his eighty-second year, another of the great 
poets of the last generation has passed away. 
Rogers alone now remains of the brilliant constel- 
lation of genius which rendered the poetical litera- 
ture of England conspicuous in the early years of 
the present century. Crabbe, Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Southey, Scott, Byron, Campbell, and last, 
Moore, successively disappeared, some of them 
after attaining a good old age, and long surviving 
the fame gained in early life. James Montgomery 
was born Nov. 4, 1771, at Irvine, in Ayrshire. His 
parents being Moravians, he was educated at the 
Brethren’s School at Fulneck, near Leeds. His 
first literary labors were connected with a news- 
paper, the ‘‘ Sheffield Register,” the liberal spirit 
of which in those days subjected Mr. Gales, its 
proprietor, to persecution ; and on his having to fly 
the country, to avoid imprisonment, Mr. Mont- 
gomery boldly continued the Journal as the “ Shef- 
field Iris,” in which he advocated the principles of 
civil and religious liberty in times of danger and 
difficulty. More than once he was imprisoned for 
his unflinching statement of principles which are 
now universally recognized and honored. By oc- 
casional contributions to magazines, the young 
author became more widely known, and in 1805 his 
poem, ‘ The Ocean,” secured his reputation as a 
poet of no common stamp. In 1806 appeared “ The 
Wanderer in Switzerland,” in 1809 “‘ The West 
Indies,” and in 1812 “ The World before the Flood.” 
“Greenland,” and “ The Pelican Island, and other 
Poems,” appeared some years later. In 1851 edi- 
tions of his whole works appeared. Last year a 
collection of “ Original Hymns, for Public, Pri- 
vate, and Social Devotion,” appeared ; but many 
of Montgomery's sacred pieces have long been 
faailiar as household words among Christians of 
every denomination, few lyrists since Dr. Watts 
having so sweetly and successfully adapted their 
strains to the requirements of devotional psalmody. 
Up to his latest hours he took delight in this de- 
partment of poetical labor above all others, believ- 
ing that by these bequests of ‘songs of praise” he 
was most usefully turning to account the gifts with 





which he had been endowed. His last composition 
was a hymn prepared for the Sheffield Sunday- 
school Union, to be sung at the anniversary meet- 
ing on the 5th of June. Two or three years since, 
Mr. Montgomery paid a visit to his native country, 
after more than sixty years’ absence, and at the 
public entertainments given to him on that occasion, 
both at Edinburgh and Glasgow, he narrated many 
interesting particulars as to his life and career. 
His fame as a poet will chiefly rest on his minor 
poems. The longer works have admirable passages, 
but their subjects are not of a kind to command 
universal popularity. The circle of admirers is 
further limited by the religious character of the 
poetry, which is more directly prominent than ordi- 
nary readers may find congenial. But those who 
admire this element in his poems, find in it their 
highest excellence and attractiveness. Certainly, 
as a Christian poet, James Montgomery was un- 
rivaled in his time. On him had fallen the mantle 
of William Cowper, and he bore it well and grace- 
fully. 





PROFESSOR JAMESON OF EDINBURGH. 

Another of the great names of the University 
of Edinburgh has disappeared. Robert Jameson, 
the veteran Professor of Natural History and 
Keeper of the University Museum, died in April. 
He had attained the age of eighty-one years, and 
the 50th year of his professorship. Latterly he was 
confined to his home by continued illness and in- 
firmity, but, to the last, retained his enthusiastic 
devotion to science. 

He was educated for the medical profession, 
which he appears to have abandoned at an early 
period for the study of Mineralogy. So ardently 
was this science pursued by him, that finding him- 
self unable, in Scotland, to obtain all the knowledge 
of a pursuit which was then assuming much import- 
ance under the directing mind of Werner, he placed 
himself as a student at Freyburg, in Saxony, where 
he remained for two years. Werner had here 
established his school, and Jameson, under his 
guidance, and in companionship with Humboldt, 
beeame thoroughly imbued with the Wernerian 
philosophy, which he clung to amidst the conflicts 
among the disciples of the new hypothesis with 
much zeal, constantly devoting his pen to the de- 
fense of his master. 

On his return from Freyburg in 1804, Robert 
Jameson was appointed Regius Professor of Natu- 
ral History in the University of Edinburgh, Lee- 
turer on Mineralogy, and Keeper of the Museum. 
To the duties connected with these important ap- 
pointments, Professor Jameson devoted himself 
with all the zealous energy of an active mind, until 
the infirmities of age compelled him to a compara- 
tive repose. 

We find him publishing, in 1798, “‘ An Outline 
of the Mineralogy of the Shetland Islands and of 
the Island of Arran, with an Appendix containing 
Observations on Peat, Kelp and Coal ; and again in 
1800, appended to his “ Outlines of the Mineralogy 
of the Scottish Isles,” we find a long account of 
the national value of these products. In 1808, 
Jameson published his ‘‘ System of Mineralogy, 
comprehending Oryctognosy, Geognosy, Mineralo- 
gical Chemistry, Mineralogical Geography, and 
(Economical Mineralogy.” 

In 1819, Professor Jameson, in connection with 
Dr. (now Sir David) Brewster, commenced the pub- 
lication of The Edinburgh Philosephical Journal ; 
which has been regularly published quarterly sinee 
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became the sole editor ; and he conducted it to the 
day of his death with great ability. As one of the 
ergans of communication between the scientific 
world and the public, Jameson’s Edinburgh Journal 
has always commanded a most important position ; 
the practical and popular character of his mind 
giving to this periodical a tone and coloring which 
was more agreeable to the multitude than that which 
ordinarily distinguishes our scientific literature. 
Professor Jameson was the author of several other 
works on mineralogy and geology ; and numerous 
papers written by him will be found in the Wernerian 
Transactions and in Nicholson’s Journal. He was a 
member of nearly all the scientific societies of 
Europe, and of several in America. He owed 
these honors—the only ones in his country to which 
aman of science can aspire—to his earnest and 
practical character. ; 

Professor Jameson was unmarried. In private 
life he was the kindest of relatives, and beloved by 
a large circle of friends. His house was the resort 
of every person of merit and distinction who came 
to or passed through Edinburgh. In person he was 
slender and wiry, with a countenance strongly ex- 
pressive of vivid intellectual power. 


WILLIAM PICKERING. 

The well-known publisher, Mr. William Picker- 
ring, died at Turnham Green, on the 27th of April, 
aged fifty-eight. His death was preceded by a long 
and painful illness, produced originally by mental 
anxiety arising from a tedious litigation, which end- 
ed in his ruin, and from severe affliction in his fam- 
ily. In early youth, Mr. Pickering was apprenticed 
to John and Arthur Arch, the Quaker publishers 
and booksellers, of Cornhill, in 1810; and com- 
menced business for himself in a small shop in Lin- 
coln’s-Inn-Fields in 1820, where he published the 
first of a series of miniature Latin and Italian class- 
ics, so beautiful and correct as fairly to entitle him 
to adopt the Aldine device on the titles of his fu- 
ture publications ; which, as all readers and col- 
lectors know, included the carefully edited British 
Poets, Bacon’s Works by Montague, the Bridge- 
water Treatises, Walton’s Angler, illustrated by 
Inskipp and Stothard, the works of Herbert, Tay- 
lor, Milton, and many others. The application of 
dyed cotton cloth instead of paper for boarding new 
books, was first made by him in 1825. The exper- 
iment was continued in the issue of the Oxford 
Classics—as also in the reprints of Hume and Smol- 
lett, Gibbon, Robertson, and Johnson. Mr. Pick- 
ering’s taste and judgment in printing and book- 
binding were only exceeded by his extensive know}- 
edge of rare and curious books. This knowledge, 
rarer in booksellers than it was formerly, united to 
the most perfect integrity, gained for him, through 
life, the friendship and esteem of all classes of book- 
loving people. It may be said of William Picker- 
ing—as William Pickering remarked when his 
friend Thomas Rodd died—that he tock much 
knowledge of old books out of the world. 


Lorp Cocxsurn, one of the Scottish judges, the 
friend and biographer of Jeffrey, died at Edinburgh 
on the 26thof April. As an advocate, Henry Cock- 
burn distinguished himself in early life, and he had 
long been one of the leading men at the bar before 
he was advanced in 1834 to the bench, where his 
ability as a judge was equally conspicuous. As a 
eitizen, Lord Cockburn was much respected and 





beloved. Although the “Life of Jeffrey” is his 
only published work of any importance, his literary 
pursuits, and his taste in the fine arts, have been 
long known beyond the local circles in which he 
moved. His name will also be honorably remem- 
bered as one of the associates of Jeffrey, Horner, 
Brougham, Sidney Smith, and the rest of the little 
band of youthful writers who, at the time of the 
first starting of the “ Edinburgh Review,” gave so 
great an impulse to the politics and literature of 
his country. 


The London Atheneum says : 

“A paragraph has gone the round of our contem- 
poraries to the effect that Mr. Rogers, our bard of 
‘dear Memory,’ is alarmingly unwell, and not ex- 
pected to recover. Even if the case were as is 
represented, the feeling and the taste which could 
make it a subject of newspaper gossip would be, in 
our Opinion, very questionable. We know that in 
the recess, or during a dearth of news, editors are 
eager for the smallest scraps of domestic intelli- 
gence. But why, if space must be filled, news or 
no news, not fall back on monster turnips, the au- 
rora borealis, and the sea-serpent? These waste 
paragraphs have at least this negative virtue—they 
wound no one’s feelings, they shake no one’s nerves, 
they bring tears into no loving eyes, they excite no 
resentful indignation in the hearts which they de- 
ceive. The sick room should, we think, be sacred 
from the prying eyes of the penny-a-liner. The 
statement about Mr. Rogers is a pure invention 
For his age, the poet of Memory is in good 
health, and enjoys his usual cheerfulness of 
spirits.” 


The celebrated authoress, Mrs. CaTHaRINE 
Crowk, whose insanity by reason of the “ spirit 
rappings” has lately been reported, contradicts the 
statement in a letter addressed to one of the Lon 
don journals. She says: 

“] am very sorry to trouble the public about my 
private maladies and misfortunes; but since th 
press has made my late illness the subject of a par 
agraph, stating that I have gone mad about the 
spirit-rapping, I must beg leave to cortradict the 
assertion. I have been some time suffering from 
chronic gastric inflammation ; and after a journey 
to Edinburgh, and a week of fatigue and anxiety, 
I was taken ill on the 26th of February, and was 
for five or six days—certainly not more—in a state 
of unconsciousness. During this aberration I talk- 
ed of spirit-rapping, and fancied I was under the 
direction of spirits, because the phenomena so call- 
ed had been engaging my attention, and I was writ- 
ing on the subject; but I was not, and I am not, 
mad, about spirits or any thing else, thank God! 
though very much out of health, and greatly debili- 
tated. I have been residing in London the last five 
weeks; and am now at Malvern, to try what hydro- 
pathy will do for me.” 


M. de Lamartine has a new work in the press, 
a “ History of Turkey,” of which a notice has ap- 
peared in the Constitutionnel. In a leading article, 
signed by M. de Cesena, the poet’s mighty genius, 
indefatigable activity, rich imagination, brilliant 
style, elevated sentiments, &c., are the theme ofa 
florid article, at the end of which his special apti- 
tude to form a right judgment of Eastern affairs, in 
consequence of his long residence in the East, is 
brought out in strong relief. 








DRAMATIS PERSONZ. 
Mrs. Perer PurFin.—Tall and stout ; very majestic, with a will of herown. The Head 
of the Family. 
Car.to.—Mrs. Purrin’s Poodle. 
Mr. Peter Purrin.—Somewhat diminutive ; devoted to the Sublime and the Terrible ; but 
standing in wholesome awe of Mrs. P. P. 
Messrs. Aucustus and Frank Purrin.—Young Gentlemen with huge Collars, resplend- 


ent Punts, and thin Legs; fond of Cigars, Brandy Cocktails, Mint Juleps, and the like. Rather 
Fast Youths. 


Miss Amecia Purrin.—A Young Lady, rather pretty and very sentimental; doats upon 
Byron, Tupper, and Mr. Crayon. 


Mr. Paut Crayon.—A Nice Young Man, devoted to the Arts and to Miss Purrin. 


Mrs. PurFin proposes to spend the Fourth of July upon the Hudson, to escape the noise and 
dust of the City. She has invited Mr. Crayon to join the party. He can take a hed at her 


house, and they will all start together. In the morning the carriage is announced. The Young 
Gentlemen make a hasty toilet. 


Vor. IX.—No. 50.—S* 
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o shy og sir? Times! Tribune! ’Er'l’d! “Here’s your fine oranges.— Five for a 
’ Bh cite 999 
Three for sixpence !” Shil’n! 















Mr. Purrin conducts the Ladies to their Mrs. Purrin wonders if people do ever t 
State-room. } sleep in such narrow berths. c 

















Meanwhile Aveustvus and FRANK step out —And Mr. Crayon attempts a Sketch of the 
to the Bar to “take Something”— Palisades. He makes a Sensation. 
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Young Gentleman from London pronounces | 
” | 


the Scenery ‘‘ Very Fair. 


enade Deck— 
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—While Aveustus and Frank step down to —And Mr. Crayon attempts another Sketch.— 
try a Mint Julep— Stranger giving his views on the Nebraska Bill. 














FOURTH OF JULY UPON THE HUDSON. 








They reach Albany just in time for the Night Boat —Which done, the Young Gentlemen proceed to 
back. It is crowded, and Mr. Purrin tries to se- | enjoy themselves. 
cure Berths— 





Mr. Crayon would like to take one more sketch, before dark. He makes his way to the bows of 
the Steamer, at no small risk. 
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Mr. Crayon’s second Sketch—also in the possession of Miss PuFFin. 
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Worn out by the fatigues of the day, they retire to their Berths.—Appearance of the Cabin at 2 
o’clock, A. M. 
























Fashions for “uly. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Brovie, 51 Canal-street, New York, and drawn by Voict 
JSrom actual articles of Costume. 
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Figure 1—Evenine Costume ror a Brine. : 


IGURE 1.—The hair is arranged in bandeaux, | taken from the back hair, with which is entwined a 
half-puffed at the sides only; and, as illustrated | garland of flowers. A second group of larger flowers 
in our last Number, it is crossed in front by a plait | is also placed upon the lower portion of the back of 
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Ficure 2.—Ripine Dress. 


the head. These terminate in drooping sprays, 
falling upon the neck.—The Dress is of moire an- 


| ioned like the old Continental waistcoat. 


tique, low upon the shoulders, and demi-basquee | 


before and behind. It is covered almost entirely 
with white blonde, three rows of which ornament 
the corsage, and being continued, drape the sleeves 
The skirt also is covered with three blonde flounces 
overlapping each other. The first two are looped 
up at the side by clusters of orange flowers with 
branching sprays. Smaller bouquets also ornament 
the corsage and the sleeves. 

Figure 2.—The Hat, frora which our s!-etch is 
taken, is of fine Leghorn. Other fabrics of straw, 
made in similar style, are worn. The rim is looped 
up at the sides—more closely upon that side where 
the feather is worn—by two wide bands of white wa- 
tered satin ribbon. A twisted band of this ribbon, 


together with rosettes and strings, also ornaments | 


the hat, which is completed by a gracefully floating 
plume.—Tke Habit is composed of Cashmere or 
Saxoncloth. Light green is a favorite color, though 
this is not impérative, since the color should always 
be such as to harmonize with the complexion of 
the wearer. It is enriched by elaborate needlework 
of trailing vines and flowers, with an arabasque 
border. 
like manner, are slashed upon the under-sleeve and 


The sleeves, which are embroidered in | 


cut away rounding at the bottom, where it is fash- 
Above 
this the breast of the coat may be confined by loops, 
which do not, however, slip over the button directly 
opposite, but over the one next below. The cords 
from the opposite sides thus form a cross-lacing 
with lozenge-shaped openings.—The Chemisette 
is of lace, fulled at the top, with an edging of Va- 
lenciennes lace. The size of our page does not ad- 
mit of the insertion of the skirt in the illustration. 
This is made quite full, and may be ornamented 
with needle-work te match that of the boddice. 

Of MANTILLAS there are several elegant novel- 
ties. Among the most noteworthy of Mr. Bro- 
DIE’s recent importations are some elegant scarfs 
and mantillas of Chantilly and Guipure lace. The 
delicate tracery of the one of these materials, and 
the transparency and picturesque effect of the other, 
peculiarly adapt them for the summer months. 
There are also novel styles of open-worked Can- 
ton crape scarfs and mantles, the beauty of whose 
designs and the elaborateness of whose manufacture 
fully equal any thing that has been produced in the 
Flowery Land. 

In BonNeETS we notice no very special nove!- 
ties. They still continue to be made small, very 
small, with round crowns, and of the most trans- 


cross-laced by cords*which terminate in tassels. | parent tissues. They are worn a trifle closer to 


The sleeves are made flowing, and do not have the | the cheeks than heretofore. 


mousquetaire cuff.—The Gilet is of white poult de 
soie, likewise embroidered upon the collar. It is 


; 


The trimming is chief- 
ly bestowed upon the inside and around the front, 
the back being comparatively unornamented. 





